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OR, ACROSS THE MAHOGANY ? 


BY OLE LUK-OIE. 


“Biological warfare is undoubtedly the right weapon for a nation 
that has been disarmed and rendered defenceless.”—W ehrwissenschaft, 


by Professor Banse.? 


“Mr MINISTER, you could 
not have presented your case 
more clearly. But you have 
advanced no argument that has 
not already been employed in 
the conversations which have 
taken place during the past 
three years. Once more I have 
the honour to inform you 
categorically, with the utmost 
regret, that my Government 
refuses to cede, assign, or ex- 
change for any consideration 
whatsoever, its sovereign rights 
to the area in question, or, 
indeed, to any portion of its 
domains.”’ 

“That is final % ’’ 

“ Absolutely.” 

As he emphatically gave this 


solemn assurance the speaker 
so squarely seated in his chair 
took a long pull at his cigar, 
deliberately struck the table 
with his fist and expelled the 
smoke in two streams from his 
nostrils. In another this ges- 
ture might have appeared 
theatrical; but, coming from 
him, it seemed an unconsciously 
appropriate seal to his argu- 
ment. His companion, as if 
to let in some fresh air, but 
in reality to collect his thoughts, 
walked across the room and 
threw open one of the three 
French windows which looked 
on to a balcony. 

There was silence. The two 
had been in earnest discussion 





1 This book, by Ewald Banse, Professor of Military Science at the Brunswick 
Technical High School, was published early in 1933. On the 21st October, so it 
is stated, it was officially banned in Germany on account of the bad impression 


created by it in other countries. 


It was a serious publication written for the 


education of German youth. What influence it has exerted it is difficult to say, 


but its whole tone is instructive. 
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for more than an hour, and 
they had throughout spoken 
in English, though that was 
obviously the mother-tongue of 
neither. The man now at the 
window, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the country in 
whose capital this scene was 
being enacted, had so far done 
most of the talking, whilst 
his visitor—who was the am- 
bassador of another Power— 
had been a bored and unwilling 
listener. Clad in the subfusc 
raiment traditionally affected 
by the high civil officials of 
all nations, both might have 
been taken for ordinary citizens 
in their best clothes. But they 
were not. And, in spite of a 
similarity both of attire and cos- 
mopolitan diplomatic manner, 
they were in appearance and 
mentality totally unlike. 

The Foreign Secretary was 
squat in figure, and had a bald 
head and flat face surrounded 
by a dark, fluffy semi-beard of 
the type sometimes known as 
a ‘ Newgate Fringe.’ His beady 
eyes were shifty, his plump 
hands restless and repellent. 
When not in office he was a 
leading light at the Bar of his 
country ; and from his exposi- 
tion of a case, his unhesitating 
selection of the mot juste—even 
in a foreign language—and his 
flexible, persuasive voice it was 
not difficult to appreciate the 
reason of his success as an 
advocate. Nevertheless, for 
all his suavity there was more 
often than not a latent threat 
behind his words; and when 
some hostile witness stood in 
the box in front of him the 
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veil would be withdrawn, the 
bully revealed and the massacre 
begun—no clumsy butchery of 
the body, but the exquisite tor- 
ture of the mind. Such was 
his reputation that a case con- 
ducted by him was half won 
before he opened his mouth; 
and on this he habitually 
traded. But now, in endeay- 
ouring to cajole the man at the 
table, he was not, as he had 
already more than once dis- 
covered, dealing with any 
simple mind. 

The latter’s burly figure, blue 
eyes, florid complexion and 
grey hair cut en brosse, formed 
an ensemble in striking contrast 
with that of the Foreign Secre- 
tary. His whole appearance 
suggested character and deter- 
mination, but little capacity 
for finesse. He was a choleric- 
looking individual, resembling 
the stage soldier rather than 
the conventional diplomat. 
Though quite alive to the 
cogency of the arguments put 
before him, he was yet suffi- 
ciently shrewd to see through 
the blandishments of the advo- 
cate speaking to a brief. 

In once again refusing to 
accede to the renewed mon- 
strous proposal for the cession 
of national territory he had 
been acting as the mouthpiece 
of his Government. So far 
there had been no hint of any 
attempt to seize by force what 
could not be obtained by diplo- 
matic representations. Indeed, 
it was long since the brutal 
doctrine of that old Junker, 
Carl von Clausewitz—that war 
is merely a continuation of 
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policy by other means—had 
peen officially abandoned by 
all nations. He was, however, 
too confident of the strength 
of his own country and of 
the justice of its cause to 
suppose that there could be 
any question of threats, or to 
fear if there were. 

The atmosphere was tense 
in view of the unequivocal and 
definite rejection of a demand 
which had been made previ- 
ously, but had never before 
been argued so plausibly, or 
expressed in such convincing 
tones a8 it had been during the 
past hour. 

The Minister stared out 
across the balcony on to the 
open space below, and let his 
gaze Sweep round above the 
trees and distant houses to the 
clear sky flecked with small 
clouds. The Ambassador sat 
on, silent, awaiting the reply 
to his last word. On the 
mantelpiece the clock ticked 
away the seconds. Through 
the open window came the dis- 
tant roar of a great city, and 
from near-by rose the subdued 
rattle of typewriters. Against 
the incoming current of sound 
the wisps of cigar smoke hover- 
ing above the table found a 
tortuous path into the sunlit 
air outside. A stray bumble- 
bee blundered into the room. 

At first resenting the re- 
opening of the old question, 
then wearied by the oft- 
reiterated arguments, the Am- 
bassador felt that he had at 
last given the matter its quietus. 
Satisfaction showed itself on 
his face. Immersed in its 
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comforting glow, he remained 
Sitting longer than mere cour- 
tesy dictated; for the angry 
note of the bee, which was now 
circling round the ceiling, 
evoked in his subconscious 
mind a vague and disturbing 
reminiscence of something that 
he was unable to recali. He 
gave up the attempt. Com- 
posing his features and clearing 
his throat, he scraped his chair 
along the polished floor and 
rose. 

“Tf you have nothing 
further to discuss I think I 
ought——’”’ 

The Foreign Secretary turned, 
the blandness of his habitual 
smile changed into something 
indefinably sinister. He walked 
to the table, sat down opposite 
his visitor, and, with overdone 
deliberation, which betrayed 
his excitement, lit a cigarette. 
Waving the other back to 
his chair, he crooned: “ Please 
be seated for a few moments, 
Excellency. I must apologise 
for being compelled to detain 
you longer, but unfortunately 
this matter is by no means 
concluded, and I must now 
put forward an argument— 
which I have hitherto refrained 
from using. It will take a little 
time.” 

“ T have just stated as clearly 
as I can the reply of my Govern- 


ment. Everything has been 
said. Surely the matter is 
closed ? ” 


“T am afraid not. My in- 
structions are that this question 
must be settled to-day—and 
settled in the way we wish.” 

“Indeed? ‘Must’ is a 
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strong word to use between 
Sovereign States.” 

The Minister took two 
quick puffs, then ground his 
newly lit cigarette into the 
ash- tray. Something more 
solid was required to mark his 
points. Drawing out of his 
pocket a gold pencil-case, he 
proceeded to turn it over and 
over in his fingers as he spoke, 
tapping the blotting paper at 
each turn. 

“Tt is. But the time has 
come when facts have to be 
faced, and I must make clear 
the corollary to the decision 
you have just conveyed to me 
—so—plainly. The subject I 
wish to discuss is War.” 

6é A war 9 39 

“No; in the first instance 
War generally—with a capital 
W; not, I sincerely hope, any 
particular struggle between any 
particular nations, which, of 
course, aS we all know, is 
unthinkable !’’ His smile here 
became enigmatic. ‘“ With 
Your Excellency’s permission 
I will expound, with diffidence 
and with all due respect to your 
distinguished career and pro- 
fessional knowledge, some—er 
—possibly fresh views on the, 
if I may so call it, Art of 
War?” 

*“‘Really——_!”’ Words failed 
the Ambassador. Was he, who 
only late in life had exchanged 
the sword for the portfolio, 
to suffer a lecture on his own 
subject from a civilian, and an 
ardent pacifist at that? It was 
preposterous! He threw his 
cigar into the fireplace. 

The other continued 
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smoothly: “‘We know, de- 
spite the war that was fought 
to end war and the strenuous 
and noble efforts that have 
been made to banish warfare, 
that the Military Art has in 
the last few years made im- 
mense strides. And in no 
direction has progress been 
greater than in that of whole- 
sale action and the exploita- 
tion of the time element.” 

Pushing the cigars across the 
table, he paused to give em- 
phasis to his gambit in the new 
game and to note his op- 
ponent’s reaction to it. The 
table was a large one, so large 
that it was a feature even of 
that spacious room; and like 
oases on its sombre shining 
surface lay a silver inkstand, 
some rolls of papers, a box of 
cigars, ash-trays and a blotting 
pad. 

The Ambassador, restive at 
these pontifical platitudes, 
pricked up his ears at the last 
five words. It might be worth 
while to listen? For, efficient 
though his country’s Intelli- 
gence Service was, possibly 
he could supplement its acti- 
vities and gather some item 
of value as to the other nation’s 
secret intentions. He was at 
heart a realist notwithstanding 
all the international pronounce- 
ments, pacts, protocols, con- 
versations, agreements and 
‘ gentlemen’s ’ agreements, and 
the efforts to carry out their 
provisions, either genuinely or 
ostensibly, by means of total, 
partial, quantitative, or qualita- 
tive disarmament, and knew 
that his own nation was not 
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alone in taking measures to 
ensure itself against the pos- 
sible failure of international 
intentions, however noble. 
Curbing his impatience, he 
determined to bear with the 
other for as long as he should 
choose to talk. 

“T am afraid,” he said, 
“that I do not quite follow 
your reference to the ‘time 
element.’ Towards economis- 
ing time great strides have been 
made by aviation, mechanisa- 
tion and radio-telegraphy. But 
they are not recent. On the 
other hand there is the primi- 
tive method of exploiting time 
employed in the case of block- 
ade or siege warfare, which 
connotes the possibility of 
famine and starvation. Beyond 
that—— ? ”’ 

“T will explain. You will 
doubtless understand me when 
I refer to the principle known 
in mathematics as geometrical 
progression and in finance as 
compound interest? Until 
quite recently the only weapon 
functioning according to this 
principle—that is to say, the 
only weapon of which the power 
increases with the lapse of 
time—is the one you have just 
mentioned—starvation. And 
its action is to a limited extent 
autophagous.”’ 

Perceiving with malicious 
amusement that the other had 
no idea of what he was driving 
at, he became more explicit. 
“Tn plain language, starvation 
feeds on itself, and its results 
increase at an accelerating rate 
80 long as its cause continues. 
But—and this is the point— 
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unless it has gone too far its 
action ceases when food is 
obtainable. Powerful method 
of applying pressure though it 
be, it is only partly based on 
the principle to which I have 
referred. So far as develop- 
ments in warfare are concerned 
we can ignore the more primi- 
tive forms of fighting, such as 
those dependent on hand-to- 
hand weapons and small fire- 
arms, which have not greatly 
changed, and which cannot in 
any case beregarded as wholesale 
methods. It is with explosives 
and gases that most progress has 
been made in the direction of 
scope, power and practicability. 
But, and this is the second 
important point, notwithstand- 
ing all improvements they also 
both fail in the same way as 
does starvation. Their effects 
do not increase automatically 
from the moment of their 
application, nor even do they 
remain constant. They de- 
crease more or less rapidly 
according to their nature. My 
dear colleague, I put it to you, 
it is not a case of non cres- 
cendo, but of diminuendo, 
molto diminuendo.”’ 

He had been carried away 
by his subject, as was shown 
by his raised voice, his depar- 
ture from the dignified tone 
in which he had so far con- 
ducted the interview, and his 
unexpected relapse into the 
jargon of the law-courts. 

No longer had the Ambas- 
sador to force his interest; 
nor was it any forensic elo- 
quence that held him leaning 
across the table, spellbound. 
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The Minister tapped the table 
and went on— 

“Yes, molto diminuendo ! 
What happens? Take explo- 
sives. When a shell or a bomb 
bursts, every human being with- 
in @ very short distance of the 
point of impact is damaged 
by shock, and may up to a 
greater but still limited radius 
be shattered by flying frag- 
ments. But, small as is the 
danger zone in space, the danger 
period in time is still more 
limited, for immediately after 
the explosion the whole area of 
disturbance becomes innocuous. 
This is so with all types of 
explosives. Their capacity for 
harm ceases with a rapidity 
comparable with their initial 
violence. 

“Turn to gases. All known 
gases fail similarly, in a vary- 
ing degree according to their 
nature. With some the useful 
effect ceases practically at once. 
With persistent gases it may 
last for hours or even for days. 
But—whether its duration be 
shorter or longer—it dies away 
eventually. In the cases of 
both gases and explosives time 
acts detrimentally and does not 
intensify the result! And this 
handicap lessens and discounts 
the value of every inorganic 
method of waging war.” He 
paused. ‘“ But I am afraid 
that this is becoming almost 
a lecture. Before I develop 
my thesis further I must ask 
if I am so far correct in my 
appreciation.”’ 

He glanced at the clock. 

“Please continue.” The 
note of impatience was due to 
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a different cause from that 
which had occasioned it earlier, 

“The process, however, is 
reversed when we come to 
the employment of living or- 
ganisms, by which I mean 
microbes, germs, or bacteria, 
Through their power of repro- 
duction, the rate of which, 
as you know, is prodigious, 
time is enlisted as an ally. 
Let us picture what happens 
when a bacteria-filled container 
—be it shell or bomb—bursts 
and releases its contents. 
There is no violent explosion 
or detonation. No one—unless 
he is hit directly by the pro- 
jectile—is killed outright, 
wounded, or shocked. But the 
burst is only the beginning. 
From that moment, if the con- 
ditions are favourable, the germs 
take on the good work!”’ The 
speaker again waxed enthusi- 
astic. ‘‘ According to their 
nature they will spread like a 
pestilence—which, in fact, they 
are. Once they are set loose 
there will be nothing left to 
be done by even the reduced 
fighting police forces offici- 
ally allowed by international 
agreement.” 

Impressed and shocked as 
was his hearer he was not 
convinced. He protested: 
*‘From a pathological and 
academic point of view what 
you have said is most interest- 
ing. But as a serious contri- 
bution to the Art of War is it 
not—forgive me—rather fan- 
tastic ? To descend from the 
realm of imagination to that of 
fact, admitting that germs, if 
they could be usedin the way you 
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describe, would produce such 
appallingly devastating results, 
there are surely a few practical 
difficulties in the way of their 
employment which I should like 
to put to you.” 

“ By all means. My desire 
is to make myself clear beyond 
any misunderstanding.” 

He again glanced at the clock. 

“ First,’’ continued the Am- 
bassador, ‘‘ the idea of drop- 
ping bacteria, blight and so 
forth from the air was on several 
occasions mooted during the 
World War. Apart, however, 
from any scruples or qualms 
about international opinion, it 
was found that these organisms 
were, in fact, so delicate that 
they could not survive the 
changes of temperature implied 
in such treatment.” 

“Surely. But that is now 
ancient history. You must 
realise that since then re- 
searches in bacteriology have 
been carried on continuously 
in every country. Knowledge 
of the subject has increased 
enormously, and many zymotic, 
biological and physiological dis- 
coveries of value have been 
made, some of which are appli- 
cable to warfare. As neither 
of us is a technical expert, it 
would be futile for me to 
attempt any dissertation on the 
subject generally. Confining 
myself to the aspect of it that we 
are now considering—War—lI 
may say that our own path- 
ologists have for some years 
been specialising in that very 
direction.” 

This statement was made 
glibly in a matter-of-fact tone, 
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because the speaker fully 
realised its probable effect. In- 
deed, to the Ambassador, cyni- 
cal as he may have been in the 
matter of international politics, 
it came as @ shock. The 
Minister continued: ‘‘ To an- 
swer the particular point you 
have just made, we have after 
much experiment succeeded in 
breeding germs which though 
not entirely immune are re- 
markably resistant to all ordi- 
nary variations of temperature 
or humidity. They might be 
regarded as wearing woolly 
waistcoats or, more accurately, 
as being microbial crosses 
between rhinoceroses and polar 
bears. At all events, they are 
—so our experts advise us— 
not subject to the specific dis- 
ability mentioned by you. 

“* Much as we should deplore 
having recourse to such agen- 
cies, circumstances might arise 
which would compel us to do 
so. In such an event we are 
not only ready, but determined, 
to employ any and every 
measure at our disposal with 
the utmost ruthlessness.” 

The Ambassador remained 
speechless. 

“I may add—indeed it is 
my bounden duty, before I 
proceed further, to inform 
Your Excellency — that ever 
since it was realised by us that 
your Government might con- 
tinue to refuse to accede to 
our reasonable and reiterated 
request, our efforts to prepare 
for any contingency that may 
arise have been pressed on all 
the more strenuously. Until 
now we have not been ready. 
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To-day we are. That is the 
position. And that is why I 
have been instructed by my 
Government to seek this inter- 
view with you as the ac- 
credited representative of your 
nation.”’ 

The other made as if to 
speak, but the Secretary of 
State held up his hand. 
“Please bear with me for a 
few moments longer. I have 
not quite finished. In the 
course of our investigations, 
and to this I must draw your 
special attention, there has 
been evolved, partly by acci- 
dent, partly by design, the 
germ of an entirely new and 
virulent contagious disease— 
we call it D,—for which only 
a slow cure has yet been dis- 
covered. Its particular attri- 
bute is the intense speed with 
which it spreads. As at first 
isolated it was slow in action 
and deadly; but now, in its 
more rapid and milder form, it 
is fatal to no more than five 
per cent of those infected. But, 
whether death ensues or not, it 
causes partial paralysis suffi- 
cient to render its victims abso- 
lutely helpless. This stage lasts 
from a week to a month ac- 
cording to the state of health 
and power of resistance of 
the individual. An important 
practical detail is that those 
who are afflicted are rendered 
hors de combat within about 
six hours from the time of 
infection.”’ 

Rap! The butt of the pencil- 
case this time hit the hard 
surface of the table. Its owner 
sat back in his chair, chin in 
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collar, thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat. 

Surprised as was the Ambas- 
sador by the significance of the 
words he had just heard, he 
was more surprised that they 
should have come from the 
mouth of the man facing him— 
the man who had been one of 
the most prominent interna- 
tionalists and pacifists of his 
nation, who had more than 
any other preached the gospel 
of the arrival of the millennium, 
the abolition of War, the 
Brotherhood of Man and the 
era of universal peace. He 
found it difficult to orient him- 
self. All he could do at the 
moment was to stammer: 
“And it is you, Mr Minister, 
who tell me this? I always 
thought that you, of all 
men——”’ 

“Come, come, really. We 
are not children. We are 
talking as man to man!” was 
the cynical reply. The mask 
was off. 

In the face of what had just 
been said and the dire possi- 
bilities foreshadowed, the Am- 
bassador realised at once that 
no useful purpose would 
be served by recriminations 
or reproaches. “But, Mr 
Minister, this is a threat,” 
said the bewildered diplomat, 
really more to himself than to 
the other. Then, recovering 


his equanimity to some extent, 
he tried to believe that what he 
had heard was all bluff. And, 
even if it were true, there was 
a vast difference between iso- 
lating a germ and using disease 
Controlling 
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himself, he asked: ‘“ And how 
is it intended that these germs 
shall be disseminated ? ”’ 

“That is simple. Your 
Excellency knows of our air 
transport organisation, and is 
probably also aware of the 
number of aeroplanes required 
to run our daily services—the 
figures are given in the inter- 
national air-route time-tables. 
But what you may not realise 
is the number of machines we 
have in reserve ready to start 
at once for any destination. I 
have here the special daily 
state of them for to-day. It is 
called the ‘ D,’ State.” 

He took from a side table a 
large roll of paper which he 
flattened out over his blotter. 

“This gives all the informa- 
tion in a tabular form. Here 
you have the aerodrome 
stations. This next column 
gives the number of machines 
of each class at each station, 
with the total for all stations. 
Do not forget that, so far as 
leaving the ground is con- 
cerned, they are all ready at 
this moment to start at half- 
an-hour’s notice. The figures 
in the last column give the 
total carrying capacity of the 
machines at each station, with 
the grand total below. To 
load the machines up with all 
the equipment for bacterial 
attack requires under one 
hour for the biggest class. Our 
men are drilled in this—have 
been for weeks. So, allowing 
a fair margin, I may say that 
within one hour and a half of 
the receipt of orders the whole 
of our reserve aeroplanes would 
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be in the air, each en route for 
its destination, with full load. 
Of course, there is no armament 
in the old sense of the word. 
Nor is it necessary. Each 
machine would carry enough 
fuel to fly to the mutual fron- 
tier, across the greater portion 
of your territory and back 
again to our own without 
having to refill.” 

The Ambassador was frown- 
ing over the paper. ‘“‘I don’t 
understand these figures that 
give the carrying capacity, or 
what is meant by ‘con- 
tainers.’ ”’ 

“A thousand apologies. I 
should have explained. Those 
numbers do not refer to weight. 
They refer to the standardised 
containers, which are metal 
glass-lined vessels designed to 
hold about two gallons of 
liquid and to withstand con- 
siderable pressure. Of these 
we have several thousands 
ready charged with a liquid 
containing a culture of D, 
bacteria. The distribution is 
effected by firing a cartridge 
which produces the requisite 
pressure to force the liquid out 
of the container in a fine spray 
or cloud. The mechanical 
details of how this is done would 
interest neither of us at this 
stage. The point is that each 
particle of the cloud carries its 
load of bacteria, and being of 
considerably greater specific 
gravity than the atmosphere, 
slowly sinks down to earth. 
As @ cubic inch of the culture 
is populated by myriads of 
bacteria, as each container holds 
two gallons of the liquid, and 
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as the minimum number of 
containers carried by any 
aeroplane is fifty, you can ap- 
preciate the significance of an 
attack of this nature even if 
executed by no more than one 
hundred machines. In the 
general absence of fighting Air 
Services and _ anti - aircraft 
measures of every kind, the 
only way in which such an 
operation could be hampered 
would be if the machines con- 
veying D, were rammed in the 
air by other civil transport 
machines. That would not 
prevent the functioning of the 
scheme, though the bacteria 
would not be so widely dis- 
tributed at the start.” 

The Ambassador removed 
his glasses and wiped them as he 
said: “ But, do you not realise 
that what you suggest is abso- 
lutely banned by all nations ? 
Such action on your part would 
arouse universal execration. I 
cannot believe that any civil- 
ised State would lend itself to 
such an atrocious crime, such 
an infamous outrage on human- 
ity, and thus incur the obloquy 
of the world. It is not War. 
It is foul murder.” 

The smile reappeared on the 
sallow face of the Minister. 
There was superiority, some- 
thing of pity, init as hereplied— 

“IT am afraid that our con- 
ceptions of War differ. We 
believe in the use of force to 
the utmost, without limit. Call 
the action we contemplate an 
outrage, if you will. At this 
stage names do not matter. 
We must confine ourselves to 
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facts. As a proof that what I 
have described is not entirely 
imaginary I have a sample 
container for you to see— 
though I know that the pres- 
ence of one in this room does 
not necessarily prove anything,” 
He pointed to something under 
a cloth standing in one corner 
of the room. Removing the 
cloth he disclosed what looked 
like @ black metal box with a 
large red death’s head sten- 
cilled on each side. “ It is not 
charged,” he added hastily as 
he observed the Ambassador’s 
expression. 

“This is not the moment to 
enter into an ethical discussion. 
‘Necessity ’"—as they say— 
‘knows no law.’ If we have to 
have recourse to bacterial war- 
fare it is, as I have said, only 
because we are driven to it in 
order to survive, not because 
we have not fully weighed and 
do not appreciate the moral 
results. Pray do not talk to me 
of international agreements 
and all the solemn but unsub- 
stantial pacts which have been 
made. I know them all. But 
I also know—as you do in your 
heart—that they are piecrust 
in cases of national life and 
death. No Government pos- 
sessed of only one means of 
safeguarding the future exist- 
ence of its people would hesitate 
to use it, however shocking to 
the world at large. ‘ Salus 
populi suprema ‘est; lex.’ ;, We 
must ignore any extraneous 
moral reaction to our deliber- 
ately intended policy. As to 
scruples, we have none. We 
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believe in the righteousness of 
our cause, and that the end 
justifies the means. Moreover, 
I am sceptical as to the genuine- 
ness of the scruples of those who 
are most vociferous in the cause 
of what they call humanity.”’ 

The speaker had by now for- 
gotten his diplomatic reserve. 
Voice raised, eyes flashing, 
he walked up and down, talking 
fast. 

“So far as scruples are con- 
cerned, how do we know indeed 
that other nations have not in 
secret prepared, or tried to 
prepare, some similar mode of 
action? There has never 
been any restraint placed on 
either economic or psycho- 
logical warfare—perhaps the 
most deadly of all.” 

He paused, took a cigarette 
out of his case and held it unlit 
in his fingers He seemed to be 
waiting for something, almost 
to be talking against time. 

He once more looked at the 
clock. 

The other continued to rub 
his glasses with his handker- 
chief, silent, preoccupied. 

“Your Government has not 
listened,’ continued the Mini- 
ster, “and never will listen, 
to argument or reason, a8 your 
reply of a few minutes ago 
showed. Now, no more talk, 
no more discussions. This is the 
psychological moment for which 
we have been preparing, and 
for which we have been ready 
for weeks.” 

He caught sight of the large 
meteorological chart on the 
wall. He waved his hand at 


it. ‘There is another point. 
Although not absolutely neces- 
sary we have been waiting for 
the most favourable atmos- 
pheric conditions. For the past 
week the weather has been pro- 
pitious. For the last two days 
it has been ideal, and according 
to our special forecasts it will 
continue so for four days more. 
The temperature is right, the 
humidity is right, the wind does 
not matter.” 

He pointed to the row of 
push-buttons at the edge of 
the table near his chair. “If 
I were to give the signal now 
from this room in which we 
are sitting—and I am fully 
empowered to do so—before 
two days were past our aero- 
planes would have done their 
work over your country—long 
before any great change in the 
weather was likely to occur. In 
forty-eight hours from now 
we should have unleashed 
natural forces which could not 
be curbed.” 

There was a faint hum in 
the air. The Ambassador, 
who was not himself speaking, 
was the first to notice it, and 
cocked his head on one side. 
On seeing this, the other stood 
still and also listened, an expres- 
sion of relief on his face. The 
noise overhead grew in volume. 
It was that of a large number 
of aeroplanes flying over the 
capital. As they approached, 
the sound of their flight brought 
back to the Ambassador what 
the buzz of the bee had failed 
to recall. His mind went back 
to the days when he had 
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cowered helpless beneath an 
aerial attack, and against his 
reason he suffered from a sub- 
conscious spasm of terror. 
Single aeroplanes he often 
heard. But since his nerve- 
racking war experience he 
had never felt the air quiver 
with the solid pervading drone 
of so large a number. 

Both men went out on to the 
balcony. Overhead were about 
one hundred large passenger- 
carrying machines flying low 
in a widespread and novel 
formation. The Ambassador 
looked at his companion. 
** Just a few ’planes from one 
of our near-by stations out 
for a practice flight, I expect. 
They have been doing quite 
a lot of formation flying 
recently,” was the offhand 
reply to his unspoken question. 

The sound which filled the 
air, drowning the noise of the 
city’s traffic, grew faint, died 
away. As the two re-entered 
the room the Ambassador’s 
step lacked its usual firmness. 
The Minister followed, watching 
his visitor. 

““ By the way,” he said, “I 
do not think you should accept 
what I have said about D, 
without ocular proof of its 
effects, which have a certain 
similarity to those produced by 
sleeping sickness and paralysis. 
I have arranged for some men 
—condemned prisoners who 
have volunteered for experi- 
ment and have survived but 
have not fully recovered—to 
be collected in one of the rooms 
below as exhibits for your 
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inspection. They vary from 
cases which have been infected 
seven and eight hours to those 
who have had the disease for 
weeks. The former are the 
more interesting, as they show 
with what incredible speed the 
disease develops, and _ that 
even after a few hours those 
afflicted are totally incapable 
of any intellectual or physical 
effort.”’ 

As the other hesitated, he 
added: “Of course, I will pro- 
vide you with a germ-proof 
suit and mask which will pre- 
vent any chance of your catch- 
ing the disease yourself. But 
in case you do not care to take 
the risk of such close contact 
I have had several convales- 
cents paraded in bath-chairs 
outside in the shade.” He led 
the way to the window. 
“There,” he said; “over 
there to the left. Those are 
no longer helpless. A few are 
hobbling about.” 

“TIT see,” said the Am- 
bassador drily. ‘* Extraordi- 
narily interesting! But I do 
not think it will serve any use- 
ful purpose for me to cultivate 
a@ closer acquaintance. I am 
not @ medical man and should 
be none the wiser.”’ At men- 
tion of the possibility of con- 
tagion he seemed to have 
brightened up. ‘“ And one 
small point occurs to me. It 
is that if you let loose this awful 
pestilence of yours it must 
spread to every country, not 
excluding your own, not exclud- 
ing the very people whom, in 
order to preserve, you will 
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cause to be condemned before 
the tribunal of God and man. 
You appear to have over- 
looked the fact that you may 
be hoist with your own dia- 
polical petard.” He carefully 
selected a cigar from the box 
and held it to his ear. Had 
he not been a diplomat, he 
might have been suspected of 
humming under his breath. 
“Double-edged weapons are 
nasty things to play with! 
At any rate you can rest 
assured that our talk has been 
illuminating and very instruc- 
tive to me. From it I have 
learnt a great deal for which 
I cannot be too grateful, and 
of which I should otherwise 
have remained in ignorance.” 

He was smiling now. And 
his smile was no more pleasant 
than that which his host had 
been wearing, and still wore. 
The scene was subtly macabre. 
Here, after a conversation 
such as had been going on 
for the previous half-hour— 
which had hardly been of a 
nature to provoke mirth—were 
these two men each seemingly 
enjoying some jest not shared 
by the other. 

The Minister was apparently 
quite unperturbed by the pros- 
pect disclosed. ‘‘ Excellency, 
I again owe you apologies. 
I was so carried away by my 
theme that I forgot to mention 
one vital fact. You may 
have remarked the strenuous 
campaign that we have been 
carrying out in this country 
during the last two years 
against that terrible scourge— 
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smallpox. Even our immi- 
gration laws have been tight- 
ened to assist our regulations 
enforcing inoculation, and you 
must have heard complaints 
of the stringency of the 
measures adopted—from your 
own nationals, if from no one 
else. Indeed there have been 
instances of undoubted hard- 
ship, which have led to diplo- 
matic representations.” 

“Perfectly,” assented the 
Ambassador cordially. ‘I only 
hope that it has had the suc- 
cess it deserves. I con- 
gratulate your Government on 
its good sense and courage. 
Other Governments might with 
advantage have followed your 
example.” 

* Thanks, Excellency ; it has 
been most successful, and in 
more directions than you im- 
agine. To tell you the truth, 
it has not been directed against 
smallpox alone. Whilst our 
pathologists have been working 
in a positive sense towards 
perfecting the new disease, they 
have also—in the negative sense 
—evolved a most efficient pro- 
phylactic which confers perfect 
immunity against it. Together 
with, and under the cloak of, 
our compulsory vaccination has 
been applied our anti-D, treat- 
ment. We have stamped out 
smallpox and simultaneously 
rendered the whole population 
immune to the new pest. We 
are proof against our new 
weapon. And, with the excep- 
tion of foreigners who have been 
resident in this country and 
have come under its laws, we 
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are the only people in the world 
who are in that enviable posi- 
tion. I sincerely regret that 
Your Excellency and Your Ex- 
cellency’s staff have, under the 
shield of diplomatic privilege, 
escaped being subjected to our 
somewhat irksome but salutary 
precautions, and thus do not 
share the immunity enjoyed 
by the others of your nationals 
resident in this country. It is 
& pity.” 

“Ah!” This was a blow. 
The Ambassador paused. His 
face suddenly lit up again as 
a fresh thought struck him. 
‘But what about the thousands 
of your nationals now living 
in my country, who—unfor- 
tunately for them— cannot 
have been rendered immune? 
Surely ——?” 

“That point has not been 
overlooked. They will have 
to take their chance. It will 
be regrettable if they should 
have to be sacrificed, but it 
will be pro patria and for the 
good of the greater number. 
You cannot make an omelette, 
you know——”’_ There was no 
need to finish the platitude. 

* And have there been no 
protests against this monstrous 
scheme from your pacifists and 
people still possessed of some 
conscience when they dis- 
covered the true purpose of 
your hygienic measures?” 
The Ambassador’s newly ac- 
quired cheerfulness had by now 
quite vanished. 

“With the exception of the 
few necessarily in the secret, 
the rest of our people are as 
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ignorant of our object as you 
yourself were half an hour ago. 
It is not so difficult to conceal 
the truth if curiosity and 
attention be diverted. In this 
case the universally dreaded 
smallpox has been the stalking- 
horse. Moreover, the prepara- 
tions necessary for making war 
in the way we intend are not 
as blatant as they were in the 
days we both remember. Just 
a few scientists and their staffs 
employed in research labora- 
tories, a few engineers and men 
at work in a secret factory, 
engaged upon the design and 
mass production of vessels for 
agricultural spraying, a very 
perfect civil air - transport 
organisation and a large fleet 
of aeroplanes. That is all. 
None of the pomp, circum- 
stance and panoply of war! No 
masses of horse, foot and guns, 
pretentious reviews or elaborate 
manceuvres. No longer do we 
hear ‘the tramp of thousands, 
and of armed men the hum,’ as 
sang a poet of years gone by. 
Of this scheme, except for some 
thirty men in this country, 
Your Excellency actually knows 
more than anyone in the 
world ! ”’ 

There was no reply. 

Again there was a faint hum- 
ming in the distance. It grew 
in volume until it became a 
roar, filling the air from zenith to 
horizon, and died away. This 
time the squadrons were flying 
lower. The Ambassador could 
hardly conceal his dismay. It 
was the moment to press. 
The Minister seized his chance. 
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“What I would urge, Excel- 
lency, if I have succeeded in 
convincing you of the inevit- 
able alternative, is that the 
simplest, the safest, the most 
humane and the only course 
for you to adopt is to accept 
this treaty or agreement—call 
it what you will—which we 


‘have together examined and 


discussed so thoroughly. You 
are accredited with full powers 
as plenipotentiary of your 
Government to enter into any 
treaty. This, if you remember, 
was one of the stipulations 
made when I invited you here to 
discuss the subject this morn- 
ing. That being so, there is 
from every point of view only 
one thing for you to do, and 
that is, as the expression goes, 
‘to sign on the dotted line.’ ”’ 

The jocosity failed to obtain 
any response. 

“Mr Minister, this is an 
ultimatum ! ”’ 

“If it pleases Your Excel- 
lency so to call it ’—he bowed 
as if he were addressing the 
Bench—“ but you cannot say 
that it will be a case of war with- 
out declaration, though the 
warning may in truth be some- 
what short. Things move 
quickly these days.” 
if‘ But if I do sign, and if we 
agree under protest to your 
demand, what guarantee have 
we that you will confine your 
act of piracy to what is in this 
document ?’’ He rapped the 
paper which had once more been 
spread out. 

“None, except our national 
prestige and our traditional 
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reputation for fair dealing. We 
are not pirates. We merely 
require something which is use- 
less to you but essential to us. 
Ethically and in fact we are 
committing no more than an 
act of self-preservation. You 
will recall what I have told 
you about the problem of our 
increasing population—to men- 
tion only one thing.” 

** Appetite grows with eating, 
especially in the exercise of 
violence and brute force.” 

“Not in this instance. We 
want no more. But in any 
case, beyond this agreement 
there is no guarantee that we 
can give, except our national 
reputation.” 

“It may be another ‘ Scrap 
of paper.’ ”’ 

“Possibly. Even so,"{ the 
alternative to signing it will 
be far worse. Not to mince 
matters, you are powerless. 
You have to trust us. We are 
not forced to trust you. We 
hold all the trumps. Either 
you accede to our request by 
mutual arrangement at a price, 
or we take what we want with 
no compensation and with great 
loss to you. 

** On the other hand, we have 
to safeguard ourselves in case 
your Government should regard 
the agreement as a ‘Scrap of 
paper.’ As you have read, it 
is therein stipulated that within 
five days of the date of signa- 
ture your Government officials, 
military and police forces should 
commence the cession of the 
territory to our representatives 
and within fifteen should have 
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handed over all the machinery 
of Government and completely 
evacuated the area. Progress 
in various directions as defined 
in the treaty will be reported not 
only by our representatives on 
the spot, but by our aviators, 
who will be constantly passing 
over the country in the course 
of their normal transport work. 
Every day, with the transport 
machines, will fly a number 
loaded with D, as a precau- 
tion. 

**So soon as you have signed, 
Your Excellency will be good 
enough to report the fact to 
your Government, telephoning, 
from this room en clair, in 
English, in the presence of 
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myself and some other members 
of the Cabinet. The evacuation 
would be taken as the act of 
ratification of your signature, 
Allow me to hand you this 
pen.” 

** And if I refuse ? ”’ 

“TI shall, with infinite regret, 
at once press this blue button.” 
He pointed underneath the edge 
of the table to the right of his 
seat. 

Defiantly, like an animal at 
bay, the Ambassador glowered 
round the room. As he raised 
his arm again to thump the 
table the black box, with its 
sinister badge, caught his eye. 

Slowly unclenching his fist, 
he seized the proffered pen. 
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JOHN OF THE BATTLES. 


BY JAMES LORIMER. 


CAN any room be found for 
humanity towards defeated 
opponents after an insurrec- 
tion which has threatened the 
dynasty of the day and the 
lives of those who adhered 
to it? 

Scotland had the chance to 
answer that question in the 
years which immediately fol- 
lowed the Jacobite Rising of 
1715. At first the Hanoverians 
in Scotland returned a most 
decided ‘No’ to the question. 
The Rebellion at its outset 
looked so formidable that it 
spread terror through the land. 
So when the Earl of Mar, at 
the head of a splendid fighting 
force, missed his chances and 
muddled his every move, was 
first checked and then harried 
out of the country in com- 
pany with his king by the 
opposing general, Argyll, who 
used his small force with the 
genius of a born soldier, there 
was little intention to show 
mercy to the leaderless rebels. 
Death awaited those taken in 
arms. The spoils of war con- 
sisted of the forfeited estates 
of the leaders. 

The first indication that 
Sympathy for the vanquished 
existed came when a large 
company of rebel prisoners 
were removed from Edinburgh 
Castle to Carlisle to be tried 


there by English juries. Whigs 
and Tories of all ranks con- 
tributed without distinction to 
a fund for providing them with 
legal defence. But it was when 
the forfeited estates came to 
be dealt with that there arose 
a tide of feeling in which a 
sense of nationalism was curi- 
ously blended with compassion. 
Of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Treasury in 
London to sell the estates, all 
the members, with the excep- 
tion of two, were Englishmen. 
They knew nothing about the 
system of law prevailing in 
Scotland. They confessed that 
they did not know its Court 
of Exchequer existed. It is 
doubtful whether they knew 
of the Court of Session, with 
its fifteen judges. What was 
even more regrettable, they 
were abysmally ignorant of the 
Scottish ethos. This indict- 
ment includes even the least 
unpopular of them, the genial 
‘ Tatler,’ Sir Richard Steele. 
The Commission held out 
high hopes to the people of 
Scotland. The forfeited estates 
were to be “ sold to Protestant 
purchasers for the public use.” 
The final report to Parliament 
of the Commissioners makes 
extraordinary reading. They 
had sold thirty-four estates 
which realised two hundred 
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and ninety-five thousand 
pounds, but of this only 
twenty-seven thousand pounds 
remained. The rest had gone 
to ‘creditors’ of the estates 
and to the ‘expenses’ of the 
Commissioners. 

Scotland winced under the 
shameful waste of money 
meant to benefit the common 
weal and, in particular, educa- 
tion in the Highlands. It felt 
even more the jobbery that 
largely accounted for the 
waste. Many ardent Hano- 
verians had qualms when they 
saw the estates of some of the 
oldest names in the country 
passing for a song into the 
hands of ‘land-loupers.’ Com- 
pared with these novi homines 
the attainted Jacobites had 
been princes. 

The ridiculous mouse which 
the travail of the Commis- 
sioners had brought forth 
made some modify their views 
about the one estate which, 
since the year 1715, had suc- 
cessfully defied the Commission. 
This was ‘the country’ of 
William, fifth Earl of Seaforth, 
chief of the Clan Mackenzie. 
The lands of this chief and his 
feudatory chieftains comprised 
practically the whole of Ross- 
shire on the mainland and the 
island of The Lews as well. 
The Earl had been ‘out’ in 
the ’Fifteen and also in the 
Jacobite Rising in his own 
country known as ‘The 
Attempt,’ the only part of 
Cardinal Alberoni’s great ‘ ar- 
mada’ expedition which came 
to fruition. He escaped to 
France after the skirmish at 


Glenshiel which ended it, just 
as he had escaped after Sheriff- 
muir. But, from 1715 onwards, 
the Mackenzies were kept in 
active resistance to the Govern- 
ment by the Captain of the 
Clan, Donald Murchison. 

This remarkable man, head 
of his sept of the Mackenzies, 
was Constable of Eilean Donan 
Castle, the ancient stronghold 
of Seaforth at the head of 
Loch Duich. Many of his 
ancestors had held the same 
office, and his descent was con- 
sidered as good as Seaforth’s 
own. He owned practically no 
lands. In his early youth he 
had been trained in Edinburgh 
as a lawyer. In the days of 
peace he managed Seaforth’s 
estates. This comparatively 
humble occupation for one of 
high lineage was as little incon- 
gruous in the clansmen’s eyes 
as it is for Rajputs to-day to 
see @ cousin of the reigning 
prince acting as the major-domo 
of the palace. 

As a colonel in the Highland 
army he fought at Sheriffmuir 
and was also engaged at Glen- 
shiel. From the ’Fifteen on- 
wards, with a price on his head, 
he held the country for his 


attainted and exiled chief. In 


1721, and again in 1722, expedi- 
tions of Government troops 
tried to invade Kintail and 
bring the desperado to book. 
On both occasions Murchison, 
by finely planned ambuscades, 
had the troops absolutely at his 
mercy. On both occasions he 
showed extraordinary magna- 
nimity by sending them away 
unharmed with the simple word 
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of warning that they must 
leave Seaforth’s country alone. 
And so it was left, a little 
independent state within a 
kingdom. 

A situation such as this 
could not be ignored by the 
Hanoverians. The Scottish 
Whigs, who at first regarded 
Murchison as a second but more 
successful Rob Roy, began to 
think that perhaps the Jacobite 
who held out was more to be 
admired than the Jacobites 
who had run away and left 
their estates as a Barmecide’s 
feast to them. 

The Government in London 
naturally took a sterner view. 
Jogged by Lord Lovat’s 
“Memorial regarding the State 
of the Highlands,’ and by the 
affairs in Kintail as the most 
pressing illustration of that 
‘state,’ the attitude becomes 
clearer when we consider its 
reactions on two widely differing 
persons. 

One of these is General Wade, 
sent by King George to Scotland 
in July 1724 to make a prelimi- 
nary survey of the situation. 

Wade, the jolly amorous 
bachelor of fifty-one, did not 
appear at first to be the right 
person for the réle. Yet his 
was @ fateful visit. For Wade, 
aman of great practical ability, 
honest as the day and a 
humanitarian to the core, was 
to make roads for Scotland in 
more senses than one. He 
turned out to be the first 
English official who understood 
how to deal with Highlanders. 
He met their sense of honour— 
to most Englishmen of the day 
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an incomprehensible and cer- 
tainly a perverted instinct— 
with a courtesy that was to 
prove more effective than if 
he had carried out the letter 
of the Disarming Act which 
he was to be commissioned to 
enforce the following year. In 
August 1724, however, he had 
returned to London disgruntled 
by the second-hand view of 
things given him in Edinburgh, 
and particularly over the ridi- 
culous impasse in Kintail. 
But there was in his mind also 
at least the seed of an idea, to 
germinate after his meeting 
with the newly appointed 
Lord Advocate, Duncan Forbes, 
in June of the following year. 
It was that, if he could only 
get into direct personal touch 
with the rebels, the accepted 
plan of extirpating them root 
and branch might give place to 
a policy more humane. 

The other person who could 
throw light on the Govern- 
ment’s mind, if he cared to do 
so, was John, Duke of Argyll 
and Greenwich. 

Though the Hanoverian 
general who had crushed the 
Rising of 1715, he was at first 
treated most cavalierly by the 
Government. The Jacobites 
saw their chance to work on 
Argyll’s wounded pride. An 
attempt to win him over was 
actually made by that master 
of the art of persuasion, Lock- 
hart of Carnwath. Argyll 
doubtless experienced a shock 
when he discovered that not 
only this approach but also 
the icy coldness of the Govern- 
ment had the same explana- 
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tion—the suspicion that he was 
more than half a Jacobite at 
heart. He recoiled from the 
temptation and entrenched 
himself more securely in his 
position as the typical Hano- 
verian of the out-and-out order. 
When he came back into a 
measure of Court favour, hav- 
ing practically rendered harm- 
less the machinations against 
him of the party known as 
La Squadrone, he settled down 
into an enigmatical silence as 


regards Scottish affairs. The 
exiled chiefs expected no infiu- 
ence from him in their favour, 
though, as MacCailein Mor, he 
was supposed to be the head 
of Gaeldom. And many 4 
Lowlander wondered whether 
the incorruptible of the old 
severe school had utterly buried 
the kindly Scot in his new 
dukedom of Greenwich. Oh! 
if only something happened 
that would make the statue of 
Memnon speak ! 


Il. 


The Duke of Argyll found 
The Morden Head on Black- 
heath poor quarters even for 
@ soldier who had roughed it 
in Flanders. The supper of 
sorts which the landlord had 
hastily provided was but 
miserable fare. Yet he wel- 
comed it as a help to killing 
time. He lingered over the 
food as if he were enjoying it. 
A bottle of surprisingly good 
wine enabled him to spin out 
the meal. The Duke amused 
himself by speculating how 
many highwaymen had tested, 
in that same drab little room, 
the worth of the stuff in the 
cellar. The reflection that, even 
in that year of Grace 1724, a 
knight of the road might give 
the lonely house a call, did 
not perturb him. In his mood 
of boredom he would have wel- 
comed such an interruption. 

It had been very aggravating 
to have the axle of his coach 
snap on the moor when not 
much more than clear of the 


city, and to think that, almost 
within call of the park which 
bore his name, he was as help- 
less a8 aly waggoner in the 
same plight. Of the equerry 
and two serving-men who had 
gone at the fall of dusk to find 
@ smith so that the journey to 
Dover might be resumed, there 
was still no word, though two 
hours had passed. It looked 
as if the night, which might 
have been spent in passable 
comfort in the coach, would 
have to be endured in this 
miserable inn. 

The Duke yawned as he 
gazed at the dreary expanse 
of wall facing him. Book or 
journal of any kind there was 
none. The one good thing in 
the room was the fire. He rose 
from the table, threw on more 
logs with the manner of one 
accustomed to do things for 
himself, and settled once more 
in his chair. 

Would these fellows never 
come? Better if he had sent 
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them back to town to fetch 
another coach. Yet the little 
contretemps was so like life! 
In wat, in politics, affairs run- 
ning smoothly; then the jolt 
of some unforeseen accident and 
the best schemes brought to a 
halt ! 

Suddenly he saw himself 
as the impatient mercurial 
creature he was, and laughed. 
Who was he to inveigh against 
Fortune in great things or in 
small? Was he not one for 
whom Fortune had dramatic- 
ally reversed her wheel? As a 
child of two he had fallen from 
the upper floor of Lethington 
on the very day on which his 
grandfather was executed. He 
had been taken up unhurt. 
From that day of miracle the 
fortunes of his family had 
turned. His father made men 
forget that his own two im- 
mediate predecessors had suf- 
fered for their politics on the 
block. As for himself, with a 
name as @ soldier second only 
to that of Marlborough and, 
some thought, his old com- 


mander’s superior as a states-— 


man, he had little reason to 
gird against Fortune. 

A trifle short in the temper, 
and more than a trifle impul- 
sive, John, Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich, was watched with 
wariness by his allies. But 
even his opponents did not 
doubt his humanity and his 
lack of affectation. And the 
common people liked him for 
the free manner that had 
made him a favourite in the 
camps of the Low Countries. 

Characteristically, that night, 
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he regarded converse with any 
chance wayfarer as better enter- 
tainment than his own com- 
pany. He rose and called the 
house. The landlord briskly 
answered the summons. 

“Are there any who are 
putting up here for the night ? ”’ 
asked the Duke. 

“No, sir, that is properly to 
say. None of the quality,” 
the man replied. 

“No honest fellows in the 
tap-room, even?” the Duke 
pursued. 

** One fellow there is, sir, at 
present resting by the fire and 
having a bite and a tankard ; 
but whether an honest fellow 
I would not go so far as to 
say.” 

“How mean you?” came 
from the Duke, with an idea 
that perhaps the highwayman 
of his fancy might take shape 
after all. 

“‘He’s nothing better than 
a beggar-man, sir; but, like 
most of his kidney, he can table 
the coin for his shot, and that’s 
all us servants of the public 
axes.” 

* Ah! A greasy old 
crawler of the roads ? ”’ 

“No, sir; @ sturdy old 
knave and _ pleasant - spoken 
enough.” 

“He'll serve the turn. I'll 
have him in!”’ cried the Duke. 
** Ask this gentleman if he will 
pleasure a lonely fellow by 
drinking a cup with him. As 
earnest of his consent bring 
another bottle and a glass.”’ 

The landlord stared just 
long enough to make sure that 
his guest was in his sober 
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senses, and then withdrew with 
a “‘ Very good, sir.” 

In a little the door opened 
and he ushered in the guest 
whom the Duke had invited— 
an old man clothed in an assort- 
ment of shabby duds. He 
carried with him into the room 
his stout staff on which was 
slung a small sack, the vade- 
mecum of his order. 

“Come your way, friend,” 
cried the Duke, manifest 
pleasure ringing in his tone. 
“You're welcome as an angel 
from the skies. Lay aside your 
burden and join a_ fellow- 
traveller like to become dumb 
for want of exercise for his 
tongue.” 

The landlord, curious to see 
more of the encounter, hung 
in the doorway. The Duke 
waved him away. As the door 
closed behind him the beggar- 
man was laying his pack and 
cudgel in a corner. Then he 
turned to face his would-be 
entertainer. The light of the 
candles fell on a short but very 
sturdy man with a wind-burnt 
face crowned by @ mop of 
grizzled hair. He murmured 
only a word or two in response 
to the Duke’s greeting, yet a 
lilt in his intonation led the 
Duke to scrutinise his features 
with a very searching glance. 
It dwelt for a second or two 
on the man’s eyes. They were 
uncommonly fine eyes, of a 
beautiful grey, but one of them 
was marred by a noticeable 
cast. 

The Duke gave a quick 
little jerk of the head, and a 
smile played round his lips. 
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““T never could pass a pack- 
man on the roads in Scotland 
without looking at him twice,” 
he said. “ It’s like being within 
a cast of Inneraora itself to 
meet one now, when so far 
from home. And when one 
looks twice here, the sight is 
@ rewarding one. I discover 
@ man many’s the one 
would like to meet—Colonel 
Murchison.”’ 

At the sound of the name 
the beggar-man tightened in 
every muscle as if he were 
about to spring across the 
table, but the Duke’s hand 
was resting on one of a couple 
of silver-mounted pistols that 


lay on it. 

He checked himself and said 
quietly — 

“Your Grace! Who in the 


world could have expected to 
find you, of all people, here ?” 

“Tis a surprise for each of 
us,” Argyll responded. ‘‘ Here 
was I dreaming of the advent 
of a possible footpad who might 
carry @ dash of interest into this 
dismal den. Under this dis- 
guise I find a man I have longed 
to see ever since our last meet- 
ing, when he led against me 
two thousand as pretty lads as 
ever trod the heather. That 
is my pleasant surprise. But 
yours, Colonel! Yours is to 
see Fortune play you a scurvy 
trick. The landlord asks you 
to join a whimsical gentleman 
who desirescompany. Highland 
courtesy and, perhaps, the 
temptation to give a final 
flourish over having passed 
through all England  un- 


detected, make you say ‘ yes.’ 
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With the light heart you step 
in and find, in a room that 
reeks with memories of Tyburn, 
the man who can most infal- 
libly send you to its tree. I 
declare, Colonel, if the story 
of this meeting were to be put 
about, there are few even in 
this land of credulous people 
who would credit it as possible.”’ 

He paused and looked at 
Murchison like a dramatist en- 
joying a well-acted performance 
of a scene in his play. 

The other showed singular 
aplomb as he responded— 

“Your Grace, I see the end 
of what you term my surprise. 
I can’t walk into the lion’s 
den, like a brainless fallow 
deer, and expect to walk out 
of it with unbroken bones. It’s 
been a good day’s run I’ve 
had, but I doubt it’s over and 
by with now.” 

“You didn’t know the day 
was over the last time we met, 
Colonel. Yet I was supposed 
to be your master on the field 
of Sheriffmuir. In my mind’s 
eye I see you standing, at the 
head of a line when the chief 
ran because half of his men had 
fallen, as steadfast as the rocks 
of Kintail. Man, man, do 
you think I’m like to whistle 
up my gillies, or lay an in- 
formation should you evade 
them, against the boldest lad 
that ever crossed Blackheath 
weaponless? Come, draw in 
your chair. Here’s a Campbell 
that honours a man. We'll 
crack a bottle over this happy 
meeting.” 

“ But—but,” said the other 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ much water has 


flowed under the bridge since 
we took a foemen’s parting at 
Sheriffmuir. Your Grace is 
statesman as well as soldier. I 
cannot accept your graciously 
offered frank without you are 
told the political meaning of 
my disguise and my errand.” 

“Tach! Need you tell 
me?” the Duke cried with a 
laugh. ‘‘ You’re on your way 
to Seaforth, and yonder’s Sea- 
forth’s gold in that innocent- 
like poke.”’ “ Ay,’’ he went on, 
as he marked the other’s look 
of surprise, “I need be no 
diviner to guess that. Why, 
his Majesty himself knows you 
are on the road, apprised as he 
was of your appearance at the 
Cross of Edinburgh in your own 
proper person by an indignant 
letter from Wade. What should 
surprise you is that, when John 
Campbell discovers you three 
weeks after your mysterious 
disappearance from the shadow 
of St Giles’, John Campbell 
should look at you thus—blind 
of an eye. I confess it would 
be as light from heaven to my 
dear enemies of the Squadrone 
to have this view of me. I 
can see their eyes popping out 
of their heads as they blare 
out some scribbler’s version of 
our forgathering now. ‘The 
Duke of Argyll connives at 
Treason.’ ‘His Grace of 
Greenwich shelters a Pro- 
scribed Rebel who has a Price 
on his Head!’ Let them get 
the story and cudgel me with it 
to their hearts’ content. I’ve 
survived worse buffets. Id 
liefer keep my relish for a good 
tale than court safety always, 
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like Queensberry and all his 
mittened crew. And faith, 
Colonel, I’m like to have a 
good tale from you. There 
was not so much as the twitch 
of an eyelash when the awful 
Duke of Argyll gloomed on 
you like the portals of Newgate. 
See, I put off the politician.”’ 
As he said this he pulled away 
his peruke and tossed it aside. 
The years seemed to fall from 
him when he revealed a mass of 
sunny curls. ‘‘ Now I can tell 
you,” he concluded, “that 
there’s no finer thing been done 
in these dull days than the 
stand you’ve made since ’Fif- 
teen for your clan and your 
chief. Two soldiers on oppo- 
site sides meet by chance in 
@ tavern, and they’re going to 
share a bottle on it. To Hades 
with James or George when a 
son of Murcha and @ son of 
Diarmid forgather. Draw in 
your chair, man.” 

A smile lit up the grave 
face of Murchison as he in 
turn laid aside a wig of grizzled 
hair that had been fashioned 
by the hand of his friend, Allan 
Ramsay, to complete his dis- 
guise. The Duke, who owned to 
being forty-four, was surprised 
to note that the captain of the 
Clan Mackenzie was his junior 
by @ good year or two. His 
face, indeed, wore an expression 
almost boyish as he seated him- 
self, took from the Duke the 
wine he handed him and mur- 
mured— 

“It seems, after all, that 
ferlies have not ceased.” 

“The ferlie for me,” began 
Argyll, “lies in finding you 


taking the place of Seaforth’s 
carrier. Now, if I had come 
across, in this guise of a gaber- 
lunzie, the lad who swaggers 
across seas with his belt of 
gold notwithstanding all our 
nets, I had not felt so much 
surprise.” 

Murchison laughed. 

“Your Grace might see 
Donald Ban, who generally goes 
by the name ‘Spanish Ruar- 
aidh,’ with a belt of gold,” he 
explained. ‘“‘ Never would you 
see him in beggars’ duds. That 
*‘ The Spaniard ’ could not stoop 
to. You must understand I 
set this fashion in the autumn 
after the fight at Glenshiel. At 
that time there was a big risk 
in carrying even the moiety of 
rents we could gather that 
autumn to the Chief, who was 
destitute. For the five years 
since ‘ The Spaniard ’ has gone, 
every time by a different route. 
This year, with all the talk of 
@ pacification in the air, it 
seemed I could leave the clan 
in charge of Seaforth’s cousin, 
Sir Colin, and come south to 
test the feeling in Edinburgh. 
I found a change from the night, 
five years before, when I ap- 
peared as a gaberlunzie at Sir 
Richard Steele’s feast to the 
beggar- folk in Lady Stair’s 
Close. Then I barely escaped 
with my life. This time I 
strolled about the town and 
openly hobnobbed at the Cross 
with my old friends of the 
Prestonhall days and my cronies 
of the Parliament House. 
You do not require to be told 
that there was deep feeling 
even among the Whigs over the 
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wholesale confiscation of Jaco- 
bite estates by the Govern- 
ment, and the corruption that 
attended their sale. I suppose 
Scotland, that always loves a 
fight, was secretly pleased over 
the way the thistle in Seaforth’s 
country had jagged the 
thumbs of them that tried to 
take it. That is why I was 
treated almost as though I were 
one within the pale and no 
longer ‘ the bandit, Murchison.’ 

“Then @ hint reached me 
that, though not the meanest 
Whig would lay an information 
against me, the man at Castle 
Dounie was on my track.” 

“Trust Simon for that,” 
interjected the Duke. “He 
scented the gold, doubtless. 
So the old wolf put his pack 
on your slot ? ”’ 

“He did that same, in the 
burning zeal of his new 
allegiance! That explains my 
return to the old guise of a 
gaberlunzie, the avoidance of 
ships that were watched at 
Leith and Newcastle, and my 
long taigle through England.” 

“Would Simon have fared 
well if his gillies had lifted 
the beggar’s pack from the 
dirked beggar ? ”’ 

“Well enough for him to 
keep his hogshead of wine 
running for years in his hall. 
There’s eight hundred pound 
in gold and paper in that 
mouldy pack of mine.”’ 

“What! And Simon Magus 
would cut a man’s throat for 
enough sneeshun to replenish 
his mull if he happened to be 
short of the stuff.”’ 

“No, no,” cried Murchison, 
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in protest at the Duke’s vehe- 
mence, “I declare you do Lord 
Lovat wrong. He has his parts, 
and they are great parts, only 
they are cast for the age of 
Tamburlane. If he had designs 
against me it was not for the 
sake of the gold, but to gain 
political credit by my capture. 
He has good in him, much 
good.” 

“It’s the first I heard of it,” 
growled the Duke. “ You'd 
have been well- advised if 
you'd let ‘The Spaniard’ do 
this journey too.”’ 

“No, again, yourGrace. ‘The 
Spaniard’ has one weakness: 
he cannot bring himself to 
travel without his sword. 
Ruaraidh can’t forget that he 
is the prettiest swordsman in 
the West. Had he been in 
my shoes, he would have stood 
and fought. I took my poke 
and my cudgel, and, excepting 
a look or two of suspicion 
raised by the Highland tang 
in my speech, I’ve passed 
pleasantly enough through the 
length of England.” 

“Lord! Colonel,” cried 
Argyll. ‘“‘ You almost annoy 
me by your phlegm. It is so 
unlike the excitability our 
southern friends look for in a 
man with a price on his head. 
Man alive, don’t you see the 
ridiculousness of the situation ? 
What are the facts of your 
case ? 

“A young soldier takes his 
chief’s place after Sheriffmuir 
when his chief has scuttled for 
safety to France. The estate 
is forfeit to the Crown. The 
rebel holds a hundred miles of 











country till the Attempt of 
’Nineteen. In it the chief and 
his associates squabble over the 
command and are defeated by 
my old lieutenant, Wightman, 
at Glenshiel. The young rebel 
packs everybody else off to 
safety. He stays and continues 
to keep the country as if there 
had been no Glenshiel. He 
defeats two Government forces 
sent to snuff him out, and so 
effectively that not a redcoat 
cares to put his nose inside his 
chief’s country. All the while 
he sends the rents to his chief 
as if he were a bank clerk 
keeping his account. And 
this man, this Rob Roy who 
fights for another’s hand, has 
the effrontery to sit there before 
me with his bundle and his 
cudgel and his mild manner. 
He would have me believe that 
the whole story is not a wild 
tale of improbabilities out of 
the Amadis de Gaul. Lod, 
Murchison, I do think you're 
a new kind of Highlander. 
At all events you're not like 
the kind we have in Lorne. 
Why, the least gentleman there 
who had had a tithe of 
your adventures would have 
been flaunting some air of 
romance ! ”’ 

“Romance, is it, your 
Grace?’’ the other replied. 
“Romance! You've spoken of 
the little bits of skirmishes. 
These have caught the fancy 
even of the Whigs. There 
wasn’t much romance in the 
times between them—days spent 
mostly in desolate caves while 
the long line had to be watched. 
In any case, if you want 
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romance you've to look, not 
to the leaders, but to the fine, 
fine people who worked their 
fingers to the bone to raise 
rents when their hands had to 
be on their swords far oftener 
than on the croman of the plough 
or the reaping-hook. Yet, 
romance or no romance, it was 
nothing more than our plain 
duty. And it’s nearly over, your 
Grace. By next year we hope 
to have Seaforth home. 
General Wade, though he 
writes angrily to your king 
about me, is well-disposed to 
the Earl. Lord Tarbat, as 
you know, is of the Chief's 
house, and is using his influence 
to help forward his pardon. 
I would regard this meeting 
of ours as a godsend if it made 
the Duke of Argyll a friend 
to the project. May I take this 
goodness of your Grace to me 
as earnest of your influence 
being used to help your cousin 
home ? ” 

“ Cousin ! ’’ Argyll exclaimed. 
“Well, I suppose he is a kind 
of Highland cousin because 
of that connection we have 
through the Red Earl of Sea- 
forth. But, to tell you the 
truth, Colonel, I have no 
tenderness for the man. I 
do not admire the part he 
has played from the day of 
Sherriffmuir on. He has 4 
twist in his nature, just as the 
Seaforth of Montrose’s day 
had a twist. To me he is 4 


type of the bad kind of chief— 
the chief who takes all, as if 
he were Almighty God Himself, 
and yet thinks gratitude 4 
supererogation. The Chevalier 
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will yet discover that side of 
him. I hope to God you won’t 
discover it also, Colonel, if you 
put the day of storm past and 
pring him safe into harbour. 
Understand plainly that what 
I do now I do solely for your 
own sake. I don’t mind Sea- 
forth living, in the comfort 
that suits him best, abroad. 
But help him home? Not by 
the stirring of a finger! The 
politician in me, ay, and the 
patriot, would break him rather. 
Yes, I would if I could to- 
morrow.” 

The bonhomie had vanished. 
The Duke’s face had assumed 
an expression forbidding as that 
of his ancestor, Gruamach. His 
voice was almost shrill in its 
intensity, and, when he con- 
cluded, he brought down his 
fist on the table with a thud 
like that of the leaden block 
of the Maiden when it ended a 
man’s life. 

Colonel Murchison had 
listened to the Duke’s tirade 
with an expression which 
passed from bewilderment to 
horror. When Argyll ended, it 
was to see the man he had 
twitted on his phlegm leap to 
his feet. As the Duke looked 
at that compact figure which 
seemed on the point of spring- 
ing at his throat and tackling 
him, pistols and all, with bare 
hands, he understood better 
how the Little Colonel’s word 
was law with the clansmen and 
the great chieftains of the 
Mackenzie name. 

“Til not sit a moment 
longer with a man who speaks 
in that way of my chief,’’ he 
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your words.” 


From without came a sound 
of voices which told that the 
Duke’s men had _ returned. 
The fact affected the outlaw’s 
manner not a jot. 

“Take back your words,” 
he repeated, “or call in your 
men.” 

“ Hasy, friend, easy!” the 
Duke murmured. “T'll not 
need to call in my men. 
They’re here without calling.” 


As he spoke the door 
opened and his equerry 
entered. 


For @ moment the young 
fellow gazed as if in bewilder- 
ment at the Duke’s strange 
companion, who was standing 
in a@ menacing attitude. But 
he had been schooled to the 
unexpected in his master’s ser- 
vice. His voice was level as 
he said— 

“May it please your Grace, 
the coach is now repaired. Is 
it your pleasure to proceed ? ”’ 

“JT think not, Calum,” 
Argyll replied. ‘“‘ You see I 
have met an old friend here by 
good chance, and our talk is 
not yet out. Get the landlord 
to prepare for putting us up. 
We'll camp for the night in 
this wilderness. But, quam 
primum after breakfast, have 
the coach at the door. My 
friend and I will then go to 
Dover together.”’ 

He looked at Murchison and 
gave @ little nod which said 
plainly, ‘ Checkmate.’ 

The equerry bowed and 
withdrew. 

“You have decided for me, 
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apparently, before we had our 
talk out,” remarked Murchison 
grimly. 

“Wait one moment before 
you conclude that I have taken 
an unfair advantage of the 
situation in which that lad 
found us, Colonel,” said the 
Duke. “I had my fling at 
Seaforth. I hope I may prove 
wrong in my opinion of the 
man. But, right or wrong in 
that, I was clearly wrong when 
I hurt you, a man who’s married 
to his loyalty. They say my 
temper will wreck me in politics. 
I would not have it wreck me 
in my friendships. Put the 
hot words down to the colour 
of my hair, Colonel, and let 
them pass. Does that content 
you as apology ? Will you take 
my hand?” 

Murchison had stood, like 
@® nurse listening to 4 
child’s recital of some delin- 
quency, with an expression 
in which gravity and amuse- 
ment mingled. When the 
Duke ended he grasped the 
proffered hand warmly and 
murmured— 

“There spoke John of the 
Battles.” 

Though the Duke and 
Murchison sat late that night, 
morning saw them set out for 
Dover according to plan. The 
equerry rode alongside the 
coach within which his master 
and his grizzled companion 
whiled away the dull November 
morning playing cards. When 
passing through the villages the 
glasses were drawn up. For 
all his impetuousness the Duke 
had no desire to court publicity 


on the route. Dover, swarming 
with Government agents on the 
outlook for Jacobite traffickers 
with the Continent, would call 
for all his resource in getting 
a clear passage for his ken- 
speckle companion and his bag 
of gold. 

Late in the afternoon the 
coach drew up at the great 
inn above the harbour. The 
equerry went within to make 
inquiries, and a few minutes 
later returned with his report. 

“There is no vessel sailing 
for France except a Deal lugger 
that is leaving for St Malo by 
to-night’s tide.” 

“That will suit you, 
Colonel ? ” queried Argyll. 

“To an admiration,’ the 
other replied. ‘“’Tis as near 
Paris as I hoped to get.” 

“Your Grace, I fear it may 
not suit,” the equerry inter- 
posed. 

“Why not, Calum? Why 
not?” his master asked 
impatiently. 

** Because in that vessel Mr 
John Macky has taken a pas- 
sage. He left the inn to go on 
board half an hour since.” 

““Macky here! Macky, of 
all men! Colonel, this coups 
the creel.” 

Colonel Murchison was 
plainly asking himself, ‘‘ Who 
is this wonderful Mr Macky 
that can tumble a Duke’s 
plans into ruins ? ”’ 

“Know you him _ not, 
Murchison? Why, man, this 
Macky, as they call one who 
was born a Mackay, is the 
Government’s principal agent 
on the Continent. He knows 
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more of the affairs of your 
party at Rome and Paris than 
the Chevalier himself. ‘The 
lion’s den,’ quo’ you last night 
when you ran into my room. 
The fiery furnace would it be 
if you stepped aboard the 
lugger that carries Mr 
Macky.”’ 

“The Hebrew children 
walked scatheless in that same 
fiery furnace,” rejoined the 
Little Colonel. 

“0 sancta simplicitas !”’ 
Argyll murmured, adding: ‘I 
would have you know that this 
same agent, or master spy, of 
ours hath the eyes of Argus. 
I understand he has written a 
secret memoir in which all of 
us who think they are anybody 
are depicted to the life, like 
the characters in Chaucer’s 
Prologue. They tell me he 
wrote his estimate of me so 
early in my history that he 
had little bad to tell against 
me! And that puts an idea 
in my head. Lod, it would be 
great mumming if you could 
go to France with him un- 
detected, Colonel. Would you 
risk it if I can trade sufficiently 
on his favourable opinion of 
me to secure at least a start 
for you with him ? ”’ 

“ Without a thought, except 
for the reflection that to be 
detected by him would have 
awkward repercussions on your 
Grace,’’ Murchison replied. 

“Never you heed for that,” 
cried the Duke. ‘I’m written 
down a flibberty-gibbet, but I 
hate to be checked at the last 
moment in a course like this 
that I am determined on. Mr 
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Macky, I own, is a stone 
wall at the end of an easy 
run; but I won’t balk at 
the last jump. We'll to the 
harbour, Calum.” 

It was but a few hundred 
yards the three had to tra- 
verse; but, before they reached 
the quay, they were accosted by 
@® sergeant of marines who 
demanded to know the busi- 
ness of the party. Clearly he 
did not know the Duke by 
sight and was not content with 
his Grace’s explanations, for 
he promptly called his officer. 
He _ recognised the Duke, 
saluted punctiliously, and in- 
quired how he could serve his 
Grace. 

‘Is Mr Macky gone on board 
the packet ?’’ the Duke asked 
nonchalantly. 

“But a little since,” the 
officer replied. ‘‘ There is his 
boat just returned.” 

“Then I would go back in 
it. I want a word with him.” 

“ Certainly, your Grace ; but 
will you not take the use of our 
cutter ? ”’ 

“Pray do not trouble with 
us. The shore-boat will serve,” 
Argyll replied in his casual 
manner and led the way to the 
wherry. The strange figure of 
the beggar-man drew more at- 
tention from the onlookers than 
was entirely to the Duke’s com- 
fort. The boatman, however, 
showed no concern over the ill- 
assorted company, and pushed 
his boat off without delay. 

The skipper of the lugger 
evinced more than a trifle of 
hesitation when a gentleman 
came alongside and asked 
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a passage for a humble 
dependant of his. But the 
sight of a well-lined purse held 
invitingly in view by Calum 
made his decision easy. In a 
minute the trio from the shore 
were standing on his deck. 

The real Rubicon had to be 
crossed, however, when Mr 
Macky, curious at the sound 
of strangers’ voices, emerged 
from the scuttle of the tiny 
cabin. 

Mr Macky had been well used 
to meeting notabilities since he 
first did service for the Prince 
of Orange, but the sight of the 
Duke of Argyll gave him what 
he would have termed ‘ a gliff.’ 
The life of a secret agent held 
its full share of alarms as well 
as excursions. Mr Macky 
never forgot how, in the later 
days of Queen Anne, he had 
actually been thrown into 
prison by his own party. He 
was always on the watch lest 
the tide should turn in the same 
direction again. The Duke was 
one of the enigmas in his world. 
Whispers had reached the 
agent to the effect that this 
nobleman was coming back into 
full favour with the strutting 
little sultan who did not hesi- 
tate to break even a faithful 
servant to gratify a favourite’s 
whim. Could the Duke be 
here to countermand his in- 
structions, Mr Macky asked 
himself, or perhaps to put an 
end to his activities altogether ? 
Mr Macky was very anxious that 
he should suffer no such check, 
for he was near the end of his 
public career and desired to 
retire from it with credit. It 


was therefore a Mr Mack 
secretly off his usual fine bal- 
ance of equanimity whom the 
Duke had to deal with in his 
game of bluff. 

Argyll greeted the small man 
with the brown wrinkled face 
in his best open-air manner as 
the agent made his congé. 

“Ah! Mr Macky,” he cried. 
“I learned you were on board, 
and would have a word with 
you. No, no,’ he went on, as 
he noted the look of appre- 
hension that leapt into the 
agent’s eyes. ‘“‘ Nothing poli- 
tical, I vow. ‘Tis your good 
offices on the voyage I would 
have for my poor friend here.” 

Calum Campbell and Colonel 
Murchison were standing by the 
bulwarks. As the glance of the 
secret agent lighted on the 
figure of the beggar-man. his 
face clouded over. In his day 
he had seen many such 
‘friends’ of the great. 

The Duke dropped his voice 
almost to a whisper, a veritable 
challenge for sympathy from 
an understanding heart. 

“You see before you a sad 
case, Mr Macky, a pitiably sad 
case,” he went on. “ Believe 
me, that man was once as 
strong in the intellects as you 
or I, but for these last ten 
years he hath been under 
a commanding delusion. He 
hath impoverished himself 
a-chasing of his rainbows— 
and never found the crocks of 
gold. His hallucination is that 
it is required of him to follow 
@ master at all costs. He is 
even now crossing the sea in 
his quest of him. And believe 
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me, Mr Macky, the master 
whom he imagines he follows 
does not exist! God grant he 
may not awaken into sanity 
and discover that fact, for I 
declare the discovery would 
preak his heart and his staff of 
life. But we must pleasure 
him in his darkened state. I 
have been interested in him 
for years, and now I am paying 
his passage on what may well 
be his last, as it certainly is 
his strangest, cast. As a brother 
Scot, Mr Macky, will you see 
that the innocent comes to 
no harm on the voyage, and 
perhaps also set his feet on the 
road when he lands? I should 
take it as a favour done to 
myself.”’ 

The sight of the beggar-man 
talking excitedly to the equerry 
in Gaelic as he gazed at the 
white cliffs, and paying not the 
slightest heed to the Duke and 
himself, removed Mr Macky’s 
first suspicions. 

“T will do all you ask— 
and more, your Grace,” he 
said, in considerable relief that 
the request was of such a per- 
sonal and unexacting nature. 

The Duke felt that, after 
creating such a favourable set- 
ting of the board, he could 
leave his man to play out the 
game. He would fain have 
been an onlooker at the open- 
ing moves. But already the 
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cable of the lugger had been 
hove short and her skipper was 
waiting to get the anchor up. 

The Duke and his equerry 
landed on the far side of the 
harbour as dusk was falling, so 
that it should not be noted that 
he was unaccompanied by the 
beggar-man. From the inn 
door he watched the lugger as 
she cleared the breakwater. 

On board the lugger, Mr 
Macky was already retiring for 
the night, having decided to 
postpone further advances to 
his fellow-passenger till the 
morning. His preliminary 
effort at conversation had 
pretty well persuaded him that 
he had to deal with an absolute 
innocent, for the beggar-man 
appeared not to listen to what 
Mr Macky said. He looked, too, 
as if he were dazed. 

He was, indeed. He was 
hearing over and over again the 
Duke’s word to him at 
parting— 

“May I be forgiven my 
first connivance at treason, 
Colonel, even though I’m an 
unrepentant sinner! Who 
shall say where I may end now 
that I have begun my course— 
the predestined course of a 
‘crookit Campbell’?” and 
how all he had said in reply 
was— 

“You are John of the 
Battles, John of the Battles!” 


i. 


What of the epilogue to this 
story, which I have culled from 
private papers relating to the 


Murchison family? Some say 
that it started with another 
adventure of the Little Colonel 
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which brought him face to 
face with Argyll’s master, 
King George. Their tale runs 
that Murchison was captured 
at sea on the return journey 
from France and imprisoned 
in the Tower of London. There, 
it goes on, George I., on the 
suggestion of General Wade, 
visited him and was so im- 
pressed by the rebel’s person- 
ality that he not only set him 
at liberty but gave him a 
grant of the lands of Kintail. 
A brave story, but too sug- 
gestive of the conventional 
happy ending of a romance to 
be altogether credible. A 
sufficient comment on it seems 
to be that Murchison never 
received the lands. The only 
royal gift which ever came to 
him was @ snuff-mull of ivory 
and silver bearing the inscrip- 
tion “James Rex: Forward 
and Spare Not.” It contained 
his commission as colonel, and 
is treasured by the Murchisons 
as @ proof that his own king 
valued “‘ the well-beloved and 
trusty Donald Murchison.” 

A probable explanation of 
the tradition about King 
George’s act of magnanimity 
is that the clansmen confi- 
dently expected that Seaforth 
on his return would give 
Murchison, the viceroy of his 
little kingdom, Kintail, if not 
also Lochalsh and Loch Carron 
as well. It is likely that their 
affectionate names for him, 
‘Donald Beag’ and ‘The 
Little Colonel,’ had given place 
to one which gave expression 
to the thought in their minds 
—‘Chief of Kintail.” They 
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would have reason other than 
his ten years’ service as virtual 
head of the clan to call him 
that, or even ‘The Real 
Chief.’ 

AS @ consequence of General 
Wade’s ‘pacification’ with 
the Mackenzies at Brahan 
Castle in August 1725, Sea- 
forth was discharged of the 
penal consequences of his 
attainder in June of the year 
following. The forfeiture of 
his lands was not, however, 
reversed. It is said that Mur- 
chison purchased the estates. 
If he did this, it was undoubtedly 
done with the intention of hand- 
ing them over to Seaforth in 
accordance with a Highland 
plan which had often baffled 
the Commissioners. But the 
transaction, if it took place, 
clearly did not satisfy Mr Burt, 
who acted as the Treasury’s 
Receiver of Rents on the For- 
feited Estates; for in 1741 
he reported that the Seaforth 
estates had been sold by him 
in that year to the representa- 
tive of the family. 

The suggestion of an 
attempted purchase at least 
helps us to understand the 
real ending of the story. Was 
‘John of the Battles’ right in 
his prediction as to how Sea- 
forth would behave ? 

We would fain have as our 
last impression of Seaforth that 
picture of a gallant chief who, 
even though wounded, led the 
charge of his clansmen against 
Huffel’s Dutch and Ameron- 
gen’s regiment across the steep 
hillside above Glenshiel, and 
never ceased to inspirit his 
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men till he fell wounded the 
second time and apparently 
mortally. 

But the Earl of Seaforth 
degenerated in exile. On re- 
ceiving his pardon, which was 
accompanied by the comforting 
assurance that the Crown would 
give him all the arrears of feu- 
duties due to it out of his for- 
feited estate, he went to break 
the news to his king. To the 
Chevalier he excused himself 
for accepting the pardon by 
declaring that it was a mere 
temporary expedient, dictated 
solely by the desire to afford 
protection to his clan. James 
regarded Seaforth’s act as a 
base desertion. He was deeply 
hurt. And poor ‘Mr Melan- 
choly,’ who had his full share 
of disappointments, was not 
easily moved to show his 
feelings. 

His king had, perhaps, done 
little for him. How would he 
treat the man who embodied 
that Mackenzie loyalty to him- 
self which Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden described as “ bor- 
dering on the extravagant ”’ ? 

Argyll’s foreboding proved 
but too sadly true. 

No sooner did Seaforth arrive 
in Kintail than he went to 
Murchison’s dwelling and, in 
his friend’s absence from home, 
broke open his charter-chest 
and took away its contents. 
This seems to corroborate the 
story that Murchison had some 
sort of lien on the lands. 

When the two men met, the 
chief offered the captain of the 
clan, in recognition of his ser- 
vices, the choice between two 
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inconsiderable farms. It was 
as if the insult stunned Murchi- 
son. Without a word to any- 
one he left Seaforth’s country 
and betook himself to the ham- 
let of Urray in Easter Ross 
where the widow of his old 
right-hand man, who had gone 
by the name ‘ Donald’s Battle- 
axe,’ lived. He would think 
out the mystery of this incred- 
ible happening, how a man who 
had shown compassion even to 
his enemies should receive con- 
tumely from one on whom he had 
poured the love which others 
keep for wife or Maker. But 
he had something else to think 
of, and that was the matter of 
dying. Whether the hard- 
ships endured during the long 
years of wild life in the hills 
came suddenly to knock at his 
door and exact their account, 
or whether, as rumour said, 
his heart was broken by the 
behaviour of his chief, certain 
it was the Little Colonel’s life 
was going out, and that before 
it could count forty Beltanes. 

Seaforth would never hear 
the hum of indignation which 
ran through the cots in the 
glens from Brahan Castle to 
the Croe of Kintail. Seaforth 
seemed to be hearing again 
a stanza from the Gaelic poem 
his bard had recited when, to 
the light of a blazing bonfire, 
the clansmen danced on the 
flat leaden roof of Kilean Donan 
before the setting out for 
Sheriffmuir :— 


“The skilful Colonel, 
Whose name is Donald, 
Will take the chief lead 
O’er the country’s people.” 
H 
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But he must have heard in 
time the remonstrances of the 
great chieftains, such as the 
wise and gentle Mackenzie 
of Fairburn, whose castle lay 
within easy ride from his own 
of Brahan. At all events the 
Earl sought out the cottage 
at Urray with the intention of 
making amends. He came late, 
so late that all he could offer 
was that his friend should be 
buried with every honour in 
the vault where the High Chiefs 
of Kintail lay. But Donald 
had enough breath left to say 
that the last gift he would take 
was to come from the hand of 
@ woman: ‘‘ She who gave me 
a bed to rest on will give me a 
grave in which tolie.’”’ Argyll’s 
words to Macky had proved 
bitterly true: “‘The master 
whom he imagines he follows 
does not exist.” 

So the Little Colonel was 
laid in the churchyard of Urray. 
When his great-grandnephew, 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
came there on pious pilgrimage 
in 1861 he could not even find 
the spot. With sure instinct 
as to where the spirit of the 
clan’s hero would be found, if 
anywhere, he set up the obelisk 
which stands eastwards of Kyle 
of Lochalsh and bears a brief 
record of how Donald Murchi- 
son defended the country to- 
wards which it looks. 

His memory is preserved in 
another way. When you get 


into talk with the fast-dimip. 
ishing band of old people who 
dwell within sight of The Five 
Sisters of Kintail and cherish 
the traditions, there sometimes 
comes & surprising silence upon 
them. Even if you are speaking 
Gaelic, and so likely to unlock 
confidences which the stranger 
cannot, you will be well not 
to mention Uilleam Dubh. The 
name of that particular Sea- 
forth will be received with 
stony silence. Then you under- 
stand the contempt Highlanders 
have for the ungenerous man 
and the ingrate. They are not 
vindictive. They simply want 
to have the turpitude of Sea- 
forth buried out of sight. They 
regard him as a freak, un- 
worthy of chieftainship as it 
was known in the old days. 

By the same token, when 
they talk of Colonel Murchison 
it is of his long battle for his 
chief, never of the last chapter 
in the story. To them he is 
the typical clansman, ready to 
sacrifice everything for the 
cause—everything except hon- 
our. That he got no reward 
does not spoil the story for 
them. It glorifies it. 

We may leave it at that 
for them and for those others 
who, knowing the inner history 
of the Highlands, think there 
are few more chivalrous figures 
in it than the man whom 
‘John of the Battles’ described 
as married to his loyalty. 
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SMALL BEER FROM BAVARIA. 


BY SYRINX. 


A SHRILL exclamation from 
Resa the maid interrupted the 
placid course of our breakfasts 
under the large orange-coloured 
umbrellas in the garden of the 
Pension. 

“Oh, God! oh, God! There’s 
that Dora making her stupidi- 
ties!’ And there our young 
neighbour was, having some- 
how or other wafted herself 
through or under the hedge 
which divided our Pension 
garden from Dora’s home. 

Waiting till six pairs of eyes 
were laid full on her, she 
pulled her single garment over 
her head to hide her blushes 
and cause ours. But soon 
tirmg of this cloistered pose, 
she lowered her garment, and 
selecting the most responsive- 
looking breakfast- table, she 
waddled, toddled and lurched 
up to it. Standing here she 
raised both fists, and beating 
them together before her face, 
assumed the attitude of one 
who threatens and of one who 
supplicates. Her meaning was 
perfectly clear. There was 
nothing for it but to fill the 
spoon with jam and extend it. 
Dora, by a lurching forward 
movement of her upper half, 
falls spoonward, hits it with 
her open mouth, closes on it, 
pauses, and then by a back- 
ward cant releases a perfectly 
sucked spoon. She is about to 
do it again, when she finds 


herself back on her own side 
of the hedge, *Resa having 
swooped, and is there left to 
continue making her stupidities 
among her own folk, who are 
very busy at the hay, and have 
been since dawn. 

The Pension was run by 
three stout- hearted German 
ladies who had lost their all 
at the time of the Inflation and 
had to do something for a 
livelihood. Both the Pension 
and the valley wherein it stood 
deserve to be better known, 
but I shall not give them their 
deserts, because we hope to 
visit them again and to find 
them unspotted of the world. 
Still, to earnest seekers after 
excellence, beauty, primal inno- 
cence and so forth, their identi- 
fication may be possible when 
I say that they are reached 
from London’s most sombre 
terminus and after a journey 
which includes a not very 
lengthy sea-passage and a 
rather long railway journey, 
terminating at a little railway 
station dominated by an im- 
mense female porter; that 
there follows a shortish drive 
in @ motor-bus containing 
several inhibitive notices, 
through hay-fields with more 
than @ suspicion of mountains 
rising from them. You will 
pass through several villages, 
and I will add yet another 
clue: with luck you will see 
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one or more elderly gentlemen 
taking the air with their hats 
dangling from a button-hole. 
Rather a good notion this for 
hot-headed Bavarian buffers. 
Now keep a bright look-out. 
Note a village with a church 
tower possessing a strong re- 
semblance to a foolish human 
face, its mouth open, wearing 
an onion on its head and a 
monocle, complete with string, 
in its right eye. It achieves 
this by the arrangement of its 
windows and a clock. Mark 
this well. It is a major or key 
clue in the treasure-hunt. <A 
little farther on is an inn of 
the generous, spacious and hos- 
pitable appearance common to 
inns of the period of Queen 
Elizabeth or her Bavarian 
equivalent. Its proprietor, a 
sleek man, a regular pussy-cat 
of a man, will be treading softly 
about among his guests purring 
over them. Refrain from call- 
ing out Puss! Puss! and look 
out for the last clue of all, 
which is Betsy, the plumpest, 
rosiest, most dimpled head- 
waitress ever, serving out beer, 
while above her at a painted 
window sits a painted French 
Hussar drinking with a painted 
Bavarian Infantryman, start- 
lingly life-like. 

Furnished with these clues 
any earnest treasure - hunter 
should be able to find the village 
of X. and the Pension of Y., 
which is just beyond the inn. 
To a keen nostril the Pension 
will smell of comfortable clean- 
ness and good cooking. This 
smell is very distinct from that 
of the uncomfortable cleanness 
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and bad cooking to be met with 
in workhouses, gaols and other 
places of Government enter. 
tainment. It was almost an 
alarmingly clean and austere 
Pension. Its guests were 
earnest-minded German ladies 
taking a serious holiday, and 
eating good food with the 
solemnity and gusto which good 
food merits. It was through 
an old friendship with one of 
these ladies, Fraulein C., that 
we obtained the entrée. It was 
she who kindly took charge of 
us and put us up to the ropes. 
“You must shake hands on 
appearing in the morning, on 
departing for an expedition, 
on retiring for the night, and 
in fact at all times. But not 
with ’Resa the maid.” 

There were plenty of notices 
up. One warned me not to 
fall into my bedroom on enter- 
ing, because of the step up; 
another inside the room warned 
me not to fall out of it on leav- 
ing, because of the step down. 
But there was no notice ex- 
plaining my bed, which from 
the shoulders upwards ran up- 
hill, or the bedclothes which— 
quilt, blankets and all—were 
enclosed in slips, and slipped 
off one if one batted an eyelid. 
As my lids usually bat all 
night, my bedclothes lay on the 
floor all night. But it was a 
very clean floor, and the bed- 
clothes did not mind, though I 
did. 

Fraulein C. was the exemplar 
of the other German ladies 
present. All of them good, 
painstaking, rather grim holi- 
day-makers, with a leaning 
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towards woollen garments, 
strong boots and tight hair. 
If Fraulein C. does hers any 
tighter, she will end by scalping 
herself. Not that she did care, 
for her indifference to grace 
and allurement might be termed 
virile. But she had an entirely 
honest, penetrating, steely blue 
eye. I should avoid that eye 
were I a brick wall that did 
not want to be seen through, 
or a whited sepulchre that did 
not want to be seen into. It 
was the last two days of her 
holiday and she was to return 
to her work in a Government 
office, work which she placidly 
remarked she would now prob- 
ably lose owing to the displace- 
ment of women by men in such 
jobs, under the Hitler régime. 
Well—the job will be the loser. 
Fraulein ©. had put all her 
savings into the German War 
Loan and had lost them all. 
In thirty years’ time she would, 
however, recover them. She 
will then be nearing her cen- 
tury, but she alluded to the 
matter with the equanimity of 
a Stoic. There was something 
very admirable about Frau- 
lein C. 

She most kindly put us up 
to the best expeditions to 
make, and devoted one of her 
last days to giving us a trial 
run. We were not quite honest 
over this. Not for us were the 
scampering dashes to catch 
motor-buses, ferries, funiculars 
and the like. This was what 
she liked ; and to arrive some- 
where merely, on some relent- 
less schedule of connections, 
to start for somewhere else, 
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and at the end of a long day to 
tick off her scheduled arrivals 
and departures, as a sportsman 
might reckon up his bag for the 
day. We had not Fraulein C.’s 
iron and hardihood in our blood 
to enjoy this sort of thing. We 
realised after our trial run that 
we were on a moral plane 
altogether lower than hers. But 
we were not going to tell her 
so. No—for born saunterers 
were we. Alike to us the prim- 
rose path, the verdurous gloom, 
the winding mossy way, pro- 
vided that we might saunter, 
and that there was not too 
much uphill about it. If the 
path, the gloom, the way, or 
the whatnot led to some lovely 
lake with a thermometer stick- 
ing up out of it, in that thought- 
ful German way—to tell us 
it was warm enough — why, 
in we would go. A little 
rest here after bathing, a little 
folding of the hands in warm 
sunshine, on soft turf. Better 
still if a café were near-by, 
with @ tame harper or zither- 
player on the premises. Let 
me confess to you—though 
never to Fraulein C.—that wild 
strawberries and cream, lapped 
down to the soft thrummings 
of harp or lute, become am- 
brosia, and that iced Dunklers, 
in long glass flagons, is nectar. 

But we hid, or thought we 
hid, these sybaritic tendencies 
from the Fraulein’s blue gim- 
lets. An iron woman like her, 
in three pairs of woollen 
knickers (she was reputed to 
wear no less on the warmest 
day), spending a relentless and 
uplifting holiday among moun- 
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tain tops, would have looked 
down on us as sensual worms 
wallowing in their foul and 
earthy wormcasts. We valued 
her opinion much too highly 
to make a clean breast of it, 
and to tell her that her sort 
of expedition was not our sort. 
So we praised our day out under 
her guidance, and she, kind 
soul, spent her last evening in 
making out a list of similar 
expeditions for our benefit, 
with time-tables and notes 
added. The notes were simply 
shattering: ‘‘ Here you may 
climb three mountains,” or, 
“On the bare slopes above the 
tree-line you will find a small 
herb—Opsidium  balsamina— 
good for the flatulence. Be 
sure to gather some—and use 
it.” Oh, my soul! Could I 
imagine my two ultra-charm- 
ing female companions, clad 
in silk, constantly attending to 
hair, nose, lips and finger-nails, 
reaching not only any tree- 
line, but beyond it? Could I 
in my wildest nightmares con- 
ceive of their requiring that 
balsamic small herb? Shat- 
tering ! 

Fraulein C. departed, holiday- 
making to the bitter end, third- 
class to a junction where she 
would have some hours to wait : 
what of it? During her wait 
funicular railways would take 
her up two mountains. On the 
one was a rare heath she had 
decided to bag; on the other, 
a view. Connections were all 
worked out. There was just 
time to do both mountains and 
catch the train to Munich. 


Arrival at Munich at 18 hours 
2 minutes on Monday. Depar- 
ture at 7 hours 0 minutes on 
Tuesday. Then a 24-hours’ 
journey on a clean but cushion- 
less third-class seat to her office 
stool by 9 A.M. on Wednesday. 
Yes, but the intervening 13 
hours of holiday were not to 
be wasted doing nothing in 
Munich, with its thirty odd 
picture galleries and museums, 
its rococo churches, its Nym- 
phenburg and its Brew-house. 
Relentless and_ iron-framed 
Fraulein C. had scheduled a 
selection of these to be done. 
She was to end up at the Brew- 
house, there to have a meal 
(iron rations) and watch the 
shihplattler, the best ever. Bed 
was scheduled for midnight. I 
feel sure she slept booted and 
spurred with her iron ration 
for next day in her pocket, 
ready to leap into her train 
next morning. All she would 
have to do in the way of 
toilette would be to clap a 
tackle on to her back hair and 
take up any slackness in it. 

Later she wrote: “I carried 
out my programme, but was 
disappointed with the view 
from the Kropfelschneezer. 
The fare return to the summit 
was 9 marks. Happily and 
profitably I filled in the hours 
at Munich. Next morning I 
caught my train and had 4 
comfortable journey. I ar- 
rived punctually at the office 
and have resumed my sedi- 
mentary life.” This admirable 
woman’s English was almost, 
but not quite, impeccable. 
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Coming straight from the 
land of doles and unemploy- 
ment, it was pleasing to find 
oneself in a valley where no 
one was idle and no one wanted 
the dole. Here, if there was 
no wealth, there was no 
poverty, for each man was the 
possessor, if only of a few 
acres, of a quantum of fawn- 
coloured cows and goats in 
motley. Men, women and— 
school hours permitting—chil- 
dren were all busy at the hay 
harvest. Whole families in line 
abreast or echelon swung their 
scythes, curiously erect for 
scythemen, from morn till dewy 
eve. The air was resonant 
with the honing of the short, 
broad blades. The crop ap- 
peared to be more of wild 
flowers than of grasses. 

The village, and a score like 
it up and down the valley, 
possessed a beauty undefiled. 
There were no shacks, bunga- 
lows, or corrugated iron roofs. 
From the wealthiest peasant- 
proprietor’s house—half barn, 
half house—to the humblest 
dwelling, all were of the broad- 
eaved chalét type, gay with 
scriptural or allegorical paint- 
ings on their walls, bright- 
coloured shutters, window- 
boxes and elaborately carved 
upper storeys. The fuel neatly 
Stacked under the shelter of 
the wide eaves of these ornate 
dwellings gave them the appear- 
ance of cheerful martyrs stand- 
ing with the faggots piled round 


them ready to be touched off. 
Amid such a riot of colour and 
ornamentation even the glass 
Christmas-tree balls set on 
stakes among the flower-beds 
managed to get away with it 
and not to look grotesque. In 
most gardens, on the top of 20- 
foot-tall poles, were what looked 
like nest-boxes much too high for 
tits to nest in. These were to 
attract and welcome the earliest 
harbingers of spring in these 
parts—the migrant starling. 
Early each morning our neigh- 
bour, the small-holder, opened 
his byre, and his cows and goats 
added themselves to the other 
ruminants picked up by the 
village herd as he passed along 
the highway to the pastures 
in the forests up the hillside. 
The pleasant jargoning of the 
cow-bells died away, to be 
repeated in the evening when 
the kine came home, each little 
herd leaving the column and 
entering its own byre as it 
passed. During the day another 
almost constant trickle of 
bipeds flowed along the road. 
These were the workless seek- 
ing work. For although there 
were no out-of-works belonging 
to the village or the valley, 
there were plenty from else- 
where. But these wayfarers 
had not the demeanour or the 
manners of thework-shy. Many 
wore only singlet and shorts, 
but their boots—the mark of 
the professional idler—were 
good boots, and the feet inside 








them, the feet not of saunterers 
but of seekers. These folk 
seemed to expect bread and to 
get it wherever they asked for 
it. As many as twenty looked 
in at our very carefully run 
Pension on one forenoon. None 
went away without a crust, and 
with a crust they seemed con- 
tented. Whatever they were, 
they were not hobos, bums, or 
tramps in the common accept- 
ance of those terms. Their 
constant arrival at our doors 
must have been @ strain on our 
bread-bin and on the giving 
qualities of the very careful 
housewife who had the order- 
ing of it. But on our asking 
her whether this was so, she 
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replied that the poor fellows 
being out of work must walk 
to find it, and that to walk a 
man must have bread. 

Not far from us at the edge 
of the forest, which is an 
abundant employer of labour, 
was a long timber shack fitted 
with bunks and the means for 
cooking. This was for what 
were called ‘ freewill’ workers, 
Here, and at similar places elge- 
where, workless men could ob- 
tain work with rations and a 
very small wage. The system 
is at present voluntary, but 
soon is to be added to the other 
compulsory measures for find- 
ing or making work for the 
workless. 


III. 


A poet tells us that in peace 
Love dances on the green. 
Well, it had no green here, but 
it had the inn before alluded 
to, and it danced there. This 
inn was more elaborately carved 
and fresco’d than any other 
building in the place. Its 
spacious public room, deco- 
rated with antlers, the hooked 
horns of chamois and with roe- 
buck prongs, had a raised and 
railed-in dais in one corner and 
@ Shrine in another. A vast 
and spotless kitchen, nearly 
always in a state of bustle, 
opened off it. For here came 
all kinds of people at all hours 
for food (usually sausages) and 
drink (always beer, perfectly 
cooled, brunette in complexion, 
but sometimes of a fairer col- 
our. Gentlemen nearly always 


preferred the brunette variety). 
The room was ample enough 
for isolation to be maintained 
if parties using it so wished. 
One evening when we were 
supping there, the village doc- 
tor, schoolmaster and forester 
with their womenkind sat at 
one table; a hearty group of 
walkers, their huge business- 
like ricksacs laid aside, at 
another; at a third were a 
couple of tired-looking work- 
seekers ; while at a fifth sat the 
blackest sweep ever seen. He 
appeared to be wearing per- 
fectly fitting black kid gloves, 
but it was soot. Betsy, the 


plump, dimpled waitress, had, 
however, seen to it that neither 
her table of chestnut wood 
scoured to the whiteness of 
snow, nor her chair, should 
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suffer. On the table for his 
elbows to rest on was spread a 
newspaper ; another was hung 
over the back of his chair for 
him to lean against; while a 
third intervened ’twixt the 
seat of the sweep and the seat 
of the chair. 

It was at this inn that we 
gathered on Sunday nights, 
some to dance, some to watch 
the dancing, and all to drink 
beer. There was a strong con- 
viction here that though Sun- 
day was Sunday, it was made 
for man and not man for it. 
The day had therefore begun 
with Mass, continued with hay 
harvesting and was now ending 
with dancing. The men and 
women were all in their Sunday 
bravery, which is but their 
picturesque and practical week- 
day wear, only rather more so. 
If these upland valley folk ever 
abandon it for shoddy and felt, 
they will go farther and fare 
worse. Even the men’s braces 
refuse to be left out of the 
scheme of adornment. By 
uniting the vertical uphauls of 
this despised adjunct with a 
phylactery broad enough for 
some brave doings in scarlet- 
and-gold embroidery, a man 
may well afford to walk abroad 
or dance in public without a 
waistcoat. Hansel, the inn- 
keeper’s son, first violin in the 
orchestra, except when danc- 
ing, and our occasional hired 
motor- driver, outshone all 
other phylacterists by display- 
ing on his braces athwart his 
chest his country’s arms. 

Every table was full to capa- 
city. Amid the babel of talk 
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now and again came a sudden 
urge to stand up, clink glasses 
and shout ‘‘ Here’s how!” 
There was @ continual rush of 
waitresses bearing beer. Some- 
times these sat down and drank 
with their guests. All the 
men wore their hats; and all 
took them off, and a sudden 
silence fell on the assembly, 
when the church bell sounded. 
Some crossed themselves and 
two little boys giggled. Then 
the orchestra struck up, and 
hats, beer, noise and dancing 
were resumed. Up leapt the 
white - shirted, short- jacketed 
stalwarts, up leapt the girls 
and women, in rushed wait- 
resses and female scullions from 
the kitchen. Any man could 
ask any woman to dance. The 
ladies of our party could have 
danced till midnight had they 
wished. Their partners would 
have had bare and sunburnt 
necks and arms, but they 
would have been prime dancers. 
New life came into Betsy’s 
feet, tired with beer-running ; 
a reckless spirit entered into 
the very small mean-looking 
little man who waltzed with 
a tall lady and did not much 
mind other people’s elbows 
knocking off his little plumed 
hat. The orchestra, leaving its 
dais to be manned by a nucleus 
crew, hurled itself into the 
fray; the violoncello fell a 
victim to the vamp and his 
’cello spoke no more that night. 
And then the floor was cleared, 
four strapping fellows took 
their places and the room 
shook with the tremendous 
buffeting the floor received from 
H2 
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four pairs of nailed shoes, the 
slapping of shoe-soles and 
thighs, and the shrill cries of 
the dancers as they leapt, 
squatted and stamped. A 
feature of these valley dances 
was a Sudden passing from stac- 
cato movements to a slow, 
circling glide, bodies bent for- 
ward, heads inclined to one 
side, faces looking coyly up- 
wards, and a curious sliding off 
of hats with both hands and 
a sliding of them on again. 
Then to it again! Stamp, 
leap, slap and shout. Hard 
work — hot work, but with 
beakers of well-cooled Dunk- 
lers to follow. A great deal 
better than our clog-dancing. 
Not quite up to the standard 
of our lightfooted reels or 
strathspeys. The prettiest of 
all these dances was one done 
by @ man and a pretty, grace- 
ful and obviously very happy 
girl. 
Topers all—but not of British 
beer nor at a British inn, where 
men do not bring their wives 
and womenkind. Here there 
was plenty of good cheer, but 
no rowdiness. There was one 
fellow who, yodelling a little 
louder than was seemly, was 
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immediately quenched by hig 
neighbour. ‘The latter, with- 
out interrupting his talk with 
a friend across the table, quietly 
laid his hand in a convincing 
backhanded manner across the 
yodeller’s mouth and silenced 
him. 

By 10 p.m. the smoke from 
long porcelain-bowled pipes, 
thin black cigars, sausages, 
beer and warmish humanity, 
sent us out into a fresher hay- 
scented atmosphere under the 
stars. A moon nearly full was 
just showing over the white 
shoulder of a distant snow- 
field. We were all quite sober, 
because (I have it on the best 
authority) it takes eleven or 
twelve large beakers—and they 
are very large—of this beauti- 
ful black or golden beer to dis- 
guise the average person. l- 
lowing a beaker to be, say, nine 
inches tall and, say, two and a 
half inches in diameter, why 
then, eleven of them represent 
a graceful little column or 
pillarette of beer more than 
eight feet high. And none of 
our party had drunk more than 
about two feet of beer. Still, 
we were not quite in the 
Sunday-at-home humour. 


IV. 


It is not to be supposed that 
anyone could be in Germany 
without being a little curious 
as to the wearer of the steel 
helmet, the portentous frown 
and the diminutive mous- 
tache, whose picture with suit- 
able notation meets one at 


every turn. More especially 
were we curious to learn the 
reactions of this happy valley 
to our great Aryan brother, 
Adolf, to his measures for 
creating a Totalitarian State 
and for recovering a place for 
Germany in the sun, together 
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with an army, air-arm, fleet, 
and her lost colonies. (That is 
a good word, ‘ Totalitarian ’— 
the newest minted, better than 
the ‘one and indivisible’ of 
another revolution. But what 
nimble brain coins these terms 
so pat to the moment?) Since 
wars and hard knocks are now 
out of fashion, and sour looks 
and diplomatic notes are to 
be the only things handed out 
to offending Governments, it 
can only be a very short time 
before Germany cuts the 
cackle, throws off all pretence 
(as her toy-shops have already) 
and takes all that she is now 
refused. But this is irrelevant. 
The question was what our 
happy valley thought about it 
all. Well, there was no say- 
ing, but only a general im- 
pression that it was not think- 
ing about it much, not more 
than decency and the shout- 
with - the- rest instinct de- 
manded; and perhaps not 
thinking about it at all. Brown 
Shirts buzzed about on swas- 
tika-beflagged motor bicycles, 
but they were not indigenous 
folk. They did not belong 
here—and they did not bother 
us. They merely came to see 
that there were sufficient 
hooked crosses and flags dis- 
played in the most conspicuous 
places. One night there was 
a Nazi meeting in the great 
upper room of the village inn. 
There was also dancing and 
beer and sausages in the greater 
lower room. The lower room 
was the popular one. A by- 
lane in the village was named 
Adolf Hitler, but it led no- 


where, was a dead-end, con- 
tained several moderately effu- 
sive middens, and was cer- 
tainly named by a careless 
person, or a Jew, or a Com- 
munist. Nor could any little 
Hitlers, nor yet Hitlerines, be 
discovered playing in this or 
in any other lane, and there 
were scores of children about. 
In fact, a less likely harbourage 
for Jews, Communists or hot- 
gospelling Hitlerites, than these 
busy hay-fields and prosperous 
small-holdings, could not be 
imagined. 

We approached that most 
intelligent female, Frau D., on 
the matter. She was the chief 
executive of our Pension, and 
was of that ultra-capable type 
which can command a high 
seas fleet or turn out a perfect 
omelette, or run a big business, 
or do out a room, with equal 
readiness and efficiency. She 
was Eton-cropped, decidedly 
plain, not too solemn and a 
good sort. We said to her, 
“Now what about Hitler?” 
She said to us—precisely noth- 
ing, but she smiled a quiet 
smile, drew her dexter index 
finger across her corded throat, 
and then, lifting a tumbler 
from off her table, again placed 
it in its exact former position. 
Of this we made what we 
might, and so may you. 

Fraulein C., however, was 
quite otherwise. She was of 
North Germany, an out-and-out 
Hitlerite, a worshipper of the 
great Totalitarian. (The gloss 
is already wearing off the term. 
I shall soon be going back to 
‘one and indivisible.’ These 
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sloganish words cloy so.) Being 
so, Fraulein ©. could speak 
freely, and freely she spoke. 
And convincingly, until she 
went a little off the rails and 
began to get nasty about Eng- 
land and ask (what we could 
not answer—no one could) how 
our press and politicians man- 
aged to swallow the Soviet 
camel and strain at the German 
gnat. But of the Augean 
stables of German public life, 
which Hitler was mucking out, 
she spoke to the point; and of 
the great body of shirkers who 
saved their skins during the 
war, and rose to office after it, 
and feathered their nests both 
during and after it, she also 
spoke warmly and possibly 
truly. She at least made a 
case, and was again becoming 


Boots having twiddled his 
thumbs and thus assured us of 
fine weather, we made a day 
of it on the Great Lake. What 
its mileage round is I do not 
know, but it took us the 
greater part of a day to get 
round about half of it. The 
ferryman who carried us over 
@ corner of it said it was 600 
metres deep. <A ferryman may, 
of course, say anything to 
enhance the honour of his lake, 
but if the slope of the circum- 
ambient mountains above 
water were maintained below 
it, he did not exaggerate much. 

We ambled along beneath 
the trees and arrived at noon 
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nasty about England going off 
the Gold Standard, when we 
brought her back to the issue 
by suggesting that her God, 
in this squashing and swotting 
of all organisations fissiparously 
inclined, had perhaps merely 
driven them underground. At 
this she snorted as the war- 
horse snorts at the sound of 
the trumpet, and _ replied: 
* Yes — underground — dead 
and buried.”’ I am not quite 
so sure about that myself. It 
was a8 far as we got, and 
further than we had meant to 
go; for we were concerned only 
with what our valley thought 
about it—and it did not seem to 
think much, and was more solic- 
itous for the approval of priest 
and Holy Father than of any- 
one else—including A. Hitler. 


at a bathing-place—a stretch 
of turf giving on to jade-green 
water, a row of bathing huts, 
paunchy men and _ chesty 
women, some of them verit- 
able nile-horses, all very happy, 
none of them the least worried 
about their dewlaps, napes and 
other balloon-like appendages. 
An immense woman stood on 
one Epsteinian leg, and with 
the other and her two arms went 
through the swimming motions 
for the instruction of a non- 
swimming male friend, also 
performing the same motions, 
neither the least self-conscious 
and both very much in earnest. 
The sunny grass slope was 
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dotted—no, these were no dots 
—was undulated with plump 
humanity achieving the Red- 
skin’s hue; for the human 
form now receives the loving 
care formerly bestowed on the 
meerschaum pipe. We made 
haste to join this happy throng. 
A hundred yards away was a 
little island, growing as much 
rush as grass, and little bigger 
than a billiard table. A boat, 
with a man and a@ scythe, put 
off to this, and in five minutes 
it was mowed and the rush and 
grass carried off to add to the 
hay harvest. We pondered on 
our miles of railway embank- 
ment and cuttings, laboriously 
burnt in order to get rid of the 
grass. 

The water was warm —a 
thermometer told us exactly 
how warm—and the calculat- 
ing member of our party, ever 
bent on rendering Centigrade 
into Fahrenheit, kilometres into 
miles, marks into shillings, and 
all things German into their 
British equivalents, employed 
her one and only formula to 
anglicise this thermometer read- 
ing. This was to divide by 15 
and multiply by 8, and to 
divide by 8 and multiply by 15, 
she was not sure which, so did 
it both ways and accepted the 
likeliest result. In working out 
her sums she employed a 8ys- 
tem of palimpsest, sometimes 
five deep. She had employed 
her 15 and 8 system to bring the 
depth of the lake and the cost 
of the ferry-boat to the British 
equivalents. Her palimpsests 
covered sheets of a tiny note- 
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book. No one accepted her 
results. But when the mark is 
in a mood hostile to the pound, 
and growing daily more so, it is 
well to let this sleeping dog lie. 

We lunched under a tree 
where Wilhelm Grossmann, 
while upon a@ soul-journey to 
some holy place near-by, had 
been tipped into the lake, 
horse and all, and done in by 
ruffians. And how did we learn 
this? Why, by a notice to 
this effect affixed to the tree, 
and a spirited picture hanging 
above it, with a request that 
we should pray for Wilhelm’s 
soul. This lake seemed rich in 
mishaps — or perhaps it was 
that its riparians desired to 
share with the public what 
other lake-dwellers keep to 
themselves. For farther on 
we came on another tree and 
another illustrated record of 
mishap, this time a fatal motor 
accident. The picture showed 
deceased lying very much out 
of drawing on the road in a 
pool of red sealing-wax, while 
his lady friend, clothed also 
in red sealing-wax, stood im- 
passively over him. Again, and 
not two miles farther on, 
Johann Schmidt, while bar- 
rowing @ load of kindling wood, 
had met his end. The picture 
showed him staggering back 
from his barrow, a jagged 
lightning flash entering the 
third buttonhole of his waist- 
coat and issuing from a 
fat brown cloud overhead. 
Johann’s friends had _ also 
erected a Calvary to his mem- 
ory, but had not maintained it. 








It was lying prone. About 
these pictured records of local 
tragedies there is a naiveté 
that likes me well. They 
supply little stabbing correc- 
tives to the semi-Nirvana in- 
duced by the repose of forest 
and lake. There is a wayside 
stone on the edge of Salisbury 
Plain imperishably recording 
the happenings to John Smith 
at the hands of highwaymen, 
and to highwaymen at the 
hands of John Smith. But it 
excites no more than a dim 
interest. No vividly coloured 
picture accompanies the stately 
phrasing which describes the 
incident. No one’s prayers 
are solicited ; nor are we told 
that J. Smith was on a soul- 
journey to anywhere, even to 
Stonehenge, which is not far 
off. Yes—these notices turn 
a plain walk into a coloured 
picture-book—but the Cal- 
varies, the little shrines, the 
groups of scriptural figures that 
meet one almost at every 
turning, on hilltop or hillside, 
forestways and meadow paths ? 
I am not so sure about them. 
Frail memorials and shapeless 
sculpture, they have their 
merits as evidences of a simple 
faith, but they also furnish 
evidence of an impetuous religi- 
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osity and of emotional spasms 
lacking the depth and staying 
power to maintain them or 
many of them in decent repair. 
Too often a Calvary lying prone 
among the nettles, a Virgin and 
Child tottering to their fall, 
or @ group of supplicant saints 
defaced, chipped, noseless or 
limbless, implore the passing 
tribute of a sigh. Do I then 
like them? On the whole, 
perhaps, yes. Better all of them 
than none. Better still some of 
them and better kept. 

Late in the afternoon we 
rested for bite and sup at a 
lake-side café, built pierwise, 
its forelegs standing in the 
water, its hind-legs on a meadow 
where pale-coloured cows made 
free with the blue gentians. 
Here @ harper harped. ‘True, 
he looked a little beery—but 
he harped most  tunefully; 
and presently a pretty waitress 
joined him and sang to his ac- 
companiment ; and then joined 
a guest and shared his beer; 
and then both guest and waitress 
rose and sang a yodelling song. 
This sort of thing might have 
suggested a pose, a staginess, a 
coloured picture-postcardiness. 
But it did not. It was too 
obviously natural and spon- 
taneous. 


VI. 


We went to Oberammergau, 
a little town of lavishly fresco’d 
houses set among mountains, 
flowery meadows and laughing 
waters; and on this day gar- 


landed beyond the dream of the 
wildest garlanders, in honour 
of a newly installed priest. 
Oberammergau is at home to 
the world on most days of a 
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summer week, but on this day 
she was not receiving, her 
streets quiet, her carvers in 
wood and ivory left to their 
business without interruption 
from autograph and souvenir 
hunters. We were lucky not 
in this only, but in having, as 
it were, the private entrée ; for 
our hostess had herself taken 
the chief female part in the 
play, was sister to one and 
cousin to another of the chief 
male performers, and familiar 
with the vie intime of the 
place and its play and players. 
Through her we had a peep 
behind the Oberammergau 
scenes metaphorically, and 
another peep (under the guid- 
ance of Nathaniel) behind the 
scenes of the theatre. This 
arches its girdered back like 
that of some great railway 
terminus, and is scarcely an 
asset to the beauty of the 
place. But since the play 
demands a caste running into 
hundreds, and since 5000 spec- 
tators have to be seated and 
sheltered, something in the 
nature of a railway terminus 
must be difficult to avoid. 
Standing at the back of the 
dim auditorium we looked 
downwards across a sea of 
empty chairs to the sunlit 
stage. Of this, the back is 
filled by two buildings in solid 
masonry, the houses of Pilate 
and the High Priest. Above 
is the blue sky—the stage 
is open to it—and behind 
rise the wooded mountain 
slopes which dominate Ober- 
ammergau. There is no other 
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scenery. We passed behind 
the scenes into an ordered 
labyrinth of dressing-rooms, the 
costumes of the performers 
allotted to each room hanging 
in an extreme state of readiness 
and as if for immediate use ; 
and they hang thus for the 
ten years which elapse between 
one play and the next—in one 
room the short tunics and the 
helmets and arms of the Roman 
soldiery, in another the different 
coloured robes of the Apostles, 
and so on. Passing the Cross 
our guide spoke of the great 
physical strain endured by the 
man representing the Christus, 
who hangs upon it for so many 
minutes. 

One has a very special feeling 
of admiration for the guiding 
spirits of the Oberammergau 
play. They are men who hold 
that in the observance of a 
three-century old vow and the 
rendering of a thank-offering 
for a mercy received so long 
ago, there must be nothing 
sordid, nothing of worldly 
advantage. There are great 
filming possibilities in the play 
—money in it. There have 
been offers in plenty of still 
greater fame and of financial 
gain. But these have been 
steadfastly rejected. Even so, 
to attain to world-wide repu- 
tation without the loss of 
the reverent simplicity which 
characterises their play and is 
its very soul, has been no easy 
task. 

It is these men of Oberam- 
mergau who have held stoutly 
to the idea that one perform- 








ance in ten years is all that the 
simple community can achieve 
without a loss to great ideals. 
Thus once in a decade one may 
witness the Pastoral play of 
Oberammergau, but only at 
Oberammergau—not elsewhere 
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on the films. It is produced 
and acted solely by men and 
women of the place; these, so 
far as men and women may, 
import into their lives the spirit 
and teachings of the Passion 
which they portray. 


vil. 


The time arrived for us to 
pass on from the land of Hitler 
and Hurrahpatriotismus (La, 
you now! MThere’s another 
straight from the Berlin ‘ word- 
mint’) and seek that of Dol- 
fuss. For we would learn how 
the Dolfussians were reacting 
to the pressing invitations of 
theirneighbours over the border, 
to become not only Aryans but 
also Totalitarians. We would 
know whether the Dolfussians 
were, in fact, saying what Mr 
Punch recently made them 
say— 


“Oh, take this Nazi soup away, 
I won’t have any soup to-day.” 


Or were they asking for more 
of it? Well, we should see. 

We said good-bye with real 
regret to the stout-hearted 
ladies of our excellent Pension. 
We shook hands a great many 
times with everybody. In 
the confusion we shook hands 
with ’Resa. 

We said farewell to Puss, 
the proprietor of the inn; we 
mentioned quite casually to 
him that we should probably 
return home by air after our 
holiday. This upset Puss con- 
siderably. It deranged all his 


fur. He ceased purring. He 
mewed out: “But you vill 
become all schwindly! Ach 
Gott! For me—lI vill not go 
in! I vill spring out!” 

We traversed the frontier 
without incident. Very strange 
this; for later we read in an 
English paper of repute that 
on this day there had been 
incidents; that the Austrian 
douaniers had in consequence 
fled incontinent into Austria. 
Now, had we been deaf or 
blind not to have noticed this ? 
Or had a great English Daily, 
which sometimes sits upon a 
fence as on a throne, come 
down from its fence and made 
an incorrect statement ? 

The little Austrian town 
where we detrained usually 
counts on some 1500 German 
visitors at this season, and was 
now some 1400 short of that 
number, owing to the 1000- 
mark visa. The town was 
proportionately disconsolate ; 
hotels empty; such shops as 
were not closed usually bore 
notices stating that their owners 
were away round the corner 
somewhere. 

We lunched in the sunny 
courtyard of a silent hotel, our 
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only company saints and 
angels. On the walls about us 
St Christopher staggered under 
his burden, St Michael was 
busy with scales weighing out 
a child, St George was thrust- 
ing ineptly and on his near side 
at @ dragon, and cohorts of 
angels were hovering aimlessly 
about not knowing what to do 
with their feet. Angels in 
pictures never do, and angels 
wearing clothes and wings al- 
ways suggest zip fastenings. 

This was no place for us. 
We parked our stuff at the 
railway station and set out to 
look for better things. While 
yet in the streets we saw one 
sign of life—a child determined 
to fraternise with a goat. It 
pursued the goat. Its mother 
pursued it, caught it and 
dragged it away. The child 
instantly became as a thing 
inanimate, and it towed behind 
its mother like a water-logged 
dinghy. Its mother released 
the tow. The child became 
alive again and darted after 
the goat. The mother again 
caught it, and the child became 
a sack of wet clay and trailed 
behind her by its arm. A bend 
in the street shut out further 
developments. We met all the 
cows returning from pasture, 
mooning along as cows do; 
but a narrow street is not a 
good place to meet even the 
kindest of kine, especially when 
the dust lies deep and you are 
in rather a hurry. 

We cleared the town and 
moved upwards through a slope 
land, hay-fields on one side, 


forest on the other. There 
were seats in the shade at the 
roadside — nice white wood 
seats, good to write things on. 
On one was pencilled ‘ Heil 
Hitler.” Someone had scratched 
out Hitler and _ substituted 
Dolfuss. On the next someone 
had written ‘Heil Dolfuss.’ 
Dolfuss had been erased and 
Hitler substituted. So now we 
knew exactly how things were. 
Tree trunks, public notices, 
walls of barns, all bore the 
same lucid evidences of the 
trend of public opinion. 

We finished an easy three- 
mile uphill climb, topped a 
ridge and looked down on a 
land of promise. It lay 2000 
feet below us—a great and 
beautiful valley with moun- 
tains thrusting their spurs into 
it, and a shining river, pushed 
this way and that by the spurs, 
winding and winding till it 
wound itself out of sight twenty 
miles away in a blend of more 
spurs and of the golden haze 
of a July afternoon sun. 

This was the place for us, 
just where we were, looking 
down on all the kingdoms of 
the earth. For a score or so of 
villages and one little town 
seen 2000 feet sheer below, 
and all in a golden haze, justi- 
fies the phrase. And here near 
where we stood was the oddest 
little church, all roof and 
belfry ; and better still, the 
Gasthaus und Pension zum 
something or other, with 
another St Michael weighing 
out another child in a little 
glass house perched on a pole, 
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and water gurgling into a 
stone trough at its foot. The 
Gasthaus contained few or no 
guests, but a good many souls 
with whom we were to become 
better acquainted later. Of 
these Frau N. was our present 
concern, a tall, rather sad- 
looking, work- worn woman, 
who showed us over her Land- 
haus und Pension and spoke 
of bad times and no visitors 
this season. In these cir- 
cumstances we did not make 
too hard a price for excellent 
rooms. It was only then that 
Frau N. disclosed with a slow, 
wide smile the fact that she 
possessed twelve children rang- 
ing in age from nineteen to four 
years. So there we were, sole 
means of support, so far as 
they looked to the hotel for 
this, of the whole N. family— 
two parents, twelve children, 
@ grandmother and all the 
varied contents of their cellar- 
age. The pessimist of our party 
was just pointing this out 
when an additional item ap- 
peared under the tea-table—a 
tame cock chaffinch, with a 
sturdy beggar’s look in his eye, 
a strong list to starboard in 
his gait and only one leg. He 
really possessed two legs, and 
let down the other only when 
he was not thinking. Having 
tested our gullibility, he later 
brought a young daughter 
whom he was training in the 
beggar’s profession as a half- 
wit, and she gaped and simu- 
lated hunger with great promise. 

We dined that night on the 
terrace, separated from the 


abyss below us only by a narrow 
flower border. Darkness slowly 
swallowed up the shining river, 
and a far-distant hoop of 
electric lights marked a bridge 
over it. All the little bird’s- 
eye-viewed villages of the plain 
below us vanished and were 
replaced by dots of light. A 
slowly moving glowworm send- 
ing up to us a slight rattle 
was the train making for Inns- 
bruck. Down below there it 
was full night; at our level 
twilight ; 6000 feet above us 
among the snowfields, day yet 
lingered. Frau N., begirt with 
ministering looks, glided out 
to see how we liked her cuisine. 
We liked it well. I say that 
she glided out, because one 
could not truthfully say that 
she walked. Rather she moved 
with the smooth rhythm of a 
moving stair. When I am 
descending to a tube station 
and meet people ascending, 
they move just as Frau N. 
moved. 

We felt we had done well 
in coming here. Later on, 
attaining greater intimacy with 
Frau N., she solved the mystery 
of the mélange of certain 
strange smells we had noticed. 
She opened a door in the base- 
ment of the Landhaus and 
asked us into the byre, a vast 
cavern-like abode for all the 
varied live-stock. Here she 
proudly showed us—as she 
worded it—8 pieces cows, 6 
pieces pigs, 2 pieces horses, 
and smaller fragments of fowls, 
calves and piglets. These 
were all at home, berthed com- 
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fortably in separate portions 
of their dark and roomy base- 
ment. Each piece was exuding 
its special efluvium, bouquet, 
or what-not. 

“Because of the snow,” 
explained Frau N. And a 
very sensible arrangement too, 
when snow lies feet deep for 
months on end and you want 
your little comforts under your 
hand, or rather under your feet. 
Supposing, now, your cows 
were billeted out somewhere 
in winter, and you could only 
get to them on skis—why, you 
could not get near enough to 
them to collect their milk, nor 
to your pigs to make them into 
pork. Moreover, cows under 
your floor in winter would send 
up @ pleasing warmth, and if 
the cowy smell palled on you, 
it would be corrected by the 
sharper tang of horse, or the 
buxom bouquet arising from 
swine and other live-stock. 

But on the whole this 
arrangement is scarcely a suit- 
able one for the warmer 
months. Nevertheless we 
strongly commended Frau N. 
on her ménage, and she, smil- 
ing by and large—or full and 
by — whichever term best 
denotes a very wide and a very 
slow smile, passed out into the 
sunshine and through a crowd 
of her children. Incidentally 
she did this then and always 
without, as it were, seeing 
them. It was a noticeable 
habit of Frau N. to glide 
through her children as if she 
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were gliding through a hay- 
field, where the flowers are 
too numerous and too familiar 
to notice every time you pass 
and brush them aside. 

But we were right in pre- 
ferring the annexe which har- 
boured no live-stock but a 
detachment of the younger N.’s 
—clean, odourless and lovely 
children. These soon learnt 
to stand below our balcony 
with eyes tight shut and 
pinafores held out to miss the 
sweets we tried to drop into 
them. Gran’ma, to whom this 
detachment of the N. family 
was attached for rations and 
discipline, made some few at- 
tempts to keep them busy, but 
we observed that Alba was 
fonder of hoeing Gilbert’s legs 
than the gravel path; that 
Gilbert in reply bathed Alba’s 
rag doll in the manure-water 
tub; and that Rosa used her 
little watering-can to fill Gran’- 
ma’s shoes (Gran’ma always 
worked barefoot) instead of on 
the onion bed. 

There was also a Herr N., 
at first thought by us to be a 
figment, or @ memory, for he 
was never to be seen, and was 
always alluded to as being ‘ up 
in the forest.’ And so he was; 
for we found him there one 
day at a little iron table in a 
little wine-shop drinking a little 
wine with a little friend or two. 
Probably with so many children 
to do all the work for him, he 
was better situated somewhat 
aloof to see that they did it. 
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We wanted to make a whole 
day’s expedition, and referred 
to Frau N. She said: “ Try 
Buchen—there’s a very holy 
shrine at Buchen and a good 
Jausendstation.”” “ What's a 
Jausendstation?’’ we asked. 
“It’s kept by my cousin’s 
wife’s brother,’ continued 
Frau N., brushing a child off 
her legs. ‘“‘ Good wine there, 
particularly his red Tirol. The 
Virgin is said to wink some- 
times, but she probably won’t 
wink for you. But a very holy 
shrine. You might try it. 
Mention our name. His is 
Wilhelm Tahler.”’ 

When we had set in order 
Frau N.’s statements, and sifted 
the wine from the shrine and 
the wink from the drink, we 
decided to go, and we went, 
following the little red-and- 
white boards nailed to trees, 
which would take us to Buchen, 
just as we follow the coloured 
lights in a Tube subway. With- 
in a mile of our destination we 
came upon Mr John Such and 
his wife Maria. They were in 
trouble—not serious trouble— 
only wanting to know how 
much farther the café at 
Buchen was, the wife’s feet 
having given out and she her- 
self about to give in. It was 
John who spoke—a large, swell- 
ing, shiny sort of man, ex- 
tremely interested in himself 
and perfectly certain that you 
were. In a twinkling we were 
in possession of all the really 
vital Such history. It was pre- 


sented to us with a great deal 
of gesticulation and without 
any desire to learn anything 
about ourselves. The name 
Such, it appeared, was no ordi- 
hary name—you would not 
meet a name like that every 
day. Our wag here interrupted 
with, “‘ Quite a Non-such, in 
fact!” John did not quite 
grasp the subtlety of this jest. 
After a pause he elbowed it 
aside and said: ‘ No—just 
John Such.” We learnt that 
he was rather a well-to-do 
pawnbroker—and in telling us 
this, he performed motions 
with his hands impossible to 
describe, but perfectly effec- 
tive in bringing three golden 
balls before our eyes. Being 
well-to-do he could take a 
holiday abroad (‘‘ have a whip 
round in foreign parts ’’), im- 
bibe local colour and so forth. 
Here his hand flickered up to 
his marbly hat, down to 
the chamois-headed _ tie-pin, 
hovered over the blue linen 
jacket and flickered out over 
his shorts. One felt that in 
another mountainous country 
the tie-pin would have been 
replaced by crossed claymores 
and the shorts by something 
in the Such tartan. Viewing 
J. Such as a whole, the thought 
occurred—could Such be short 
for Shadrach? If so, he was 
a brave man to be _ holiday- 
making in Germany. 

Maria at this point wanted 
to interpose a remark, but 
her husband quieted her with 
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a deprecatory flick of his eye- 
lids and hushing motions of 
his hands. Resuming, he began 
to approach the cause of their 
present trouble. It was like 
this. He had a flair for lan- 
guages: this German now— 
already he knew enough to get 
along, 80 to speak; not floont, 
put a working knowledge, if 
you understand me, picked up 
by close study of notices on 
public places, trains and so on. 
Not that he was to be fettered 
by their prohibitive import. 
If he wanted to spit, which he 
did not, or poke his head outer 
winder, which he did, he 
would do so, whether or no. 
He read them not to obey them, 
but to learn the language. 
His wife here interrupted her 
husband’s steady flow: ‘“ The 
way he sez things and the things 
he sez in German——!”’ she 
began—but she was quenched 
with a raised forefinger and a 
slight contraction of the brow. 
John was not one who liked 
interruptions. Maria subsided 
into her wormeast—for, on 
second thoughts, she was so 
humble that she resembled a 
worm rather than a little hen. 
Certainly the view she took of 
her large husband was a worm’s- 
eye view—upwards to a great 
height ; while his view of her 
was @ bird’s-eye view down- 
ward to a considerable depth. 
He continued his prattle and 
at last came to the point, 
which was that the natives 
hereabouts did not know their 
own language. Setting out 
for Buchen, the Suchs had met 
and accosted a native. “I 


mighter know’d the man was 
potty, with his hat all wreathed 
in cherries, quite half a pound 
of them—good ’uns, too—but, 
being as I was busy trying to 
remember ‘how far’ in Ger- 
man, I didn’t take much notice. 
* Wie viel Bucken ? ’ I arsts, to 
which he answers jabber, 
jabber, jabber, but I catches 
on to the word drei, meaning 
three mile. ‘Danke, sir,’ I 
sez, polite like. It’s wonder- 
ful how similiar languages is 
sometimes. I mighter said, 
‘Danke, son ’—they do some- 
times, but I prefers Sir as being 
less familiar like. It don’t do 
to be familiar with natives, 
reelly.”’ 

Well and good. The Suchs 
set off—did three miles and 
then a fourth, and then a fifth 
and a sixth, and no café and 
no Buchen and Maria’s boots 
drawing worse and worse, and 
then ourselves. ‘‘As I was 
sayin’,”’ continued Such, 
“them natives don’t under- 
stand their own language.” 
If he had not been saying and 
had been listening to us, he 
would have learnt that natives 
here always gave the distance 
to a place in hours, not in miles, 
and so we left it at that and 
alrived at the Jausendstation, 
which was @ pink inn with pea- 
green shutters, window-boxes 
filled with purple petunias, and 
a signboard portraying @ bottle, 
@ wine-glass and a sausage on 
a plate. In a niche in the wall 
stood a Madonna and Child; 
below, a yellow letter-box wear- 
ing Swastika stamps scratched 
through by non-Nazis. In the 
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doorway stood a shapely young 
woman in a puce-coloured apron 
and @ velvet Eton jacket, 
chewing a rose and listening 
to a loud-speaker braying out 
Hitleresque propaganda from 
Munich. Mr Such _ stood 
fingering his tie-pin, taking in 
all this local colour. Then 
he threw out his arms in a 
wide embracing gesture. “I 
loves all this. I ain’t ’ad 
enough of it. I ’ates Shore- 
ditch! One day Ill come 
’ere, or to the immeejit pro- 
pink, and settle for keeps.” 
Mrs Such, having taken off her 
button-boots and laid their 
contents in one chair and her- 
self in another, exclaimed : 
“Oh, John!” John shook 
both fists in the air, and said : 
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“I will—reelly.” They then 
proceeded to sluice an ivory 
and to bathe a tonsil (he used 
both expressions) in beer. And 
John, producing a cigarette 
case, said: “‘ Well, I’m sure 
we're very much obliged to you 
—reelly we are. ‘Ave a 
blood-spitter, Governor ? ”’ 

Wenever got to Frau N.’s very 
holy shrine. It was reported 
to be about 1000 feet up a very 
steep hill, and it seemed hardly 
worth while climbing so high 
on the offchance of a wink. 

We parted from the Suchs, 
in some doubt as to how Mrs 
Such would ever manage to 
walk back again. I intend to 
clear this up next time I am 
putting something up a spout 
in Shoreditch. 


IX, 


Having completed our in- 
vestigations and arrived, with 
regard to Hitler and Dolfuss, 
at certain definite conclusions, 
as herein lucidly set forth, we 
decided to fly home. These 
weighty matters must be set 
before the British public before 
fresh exhibitions of Hurrah- 
patriotismus start the alarm- 
gongs going at Geneva and 
elsewhere. 

Joseph, the third N. son, 
produced from the cavern under 


the kitchen floor two ponies 
and a vehicle, doffed his wood- 
sawing baize apron, set a peaked 
cap on his head, and announced 
his readiness to set us on the 
first stage of our journey to an 
aerodrome. 

The whole N. family as- 
sembled, even Herr N. came 
from his forest, and with a great 
deal of handshaking and a 
great deal of regret on our part 
(and we hoped some on theirs), 
we started homewards. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGIST’S MEMORIES. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


THERE are few, if any, sub- 
jects which provide so wide a 
range of interests as Arche- 
ology to a student who, avoid- 
ing the narrow road of the 
expert, becomes an amateur 
in these sciences. Historical 
research has many of the attri- 
butes of @ hunting-run with 
its cold-and-hot scent, its checks 
and views, its small and large 
obstacles which have to be 
jumped, and the thrill when 
finally the huntsman runs 
down the fact he is after. 
A certain portion of the 
student’s time may have to 
be passed amidst dry-as-dust 
parchments; but if his work 
is to bear the stamp of origin- 
ality the greater part of it 
will be spent in the open 
country, in searching ploughed 
fields for flints, following the 
bed of a stream to find the site 
of ‘The Lord’s Mill,’ scram- 
bling about in old barns after 
‘merrythought’ beams, using 
such knowledge of geology as 
he has to solve the riddle of 
& convulsion which altered the 
history of a countryside; or 
from a boat studying the bot- 
tom of a bay for signs of a 
Roman pier. The length of 
the subject is endless, its width 
world-wide, and its powers of 
generating heated argument un- 
rivalled, even by golf. The 
student need not travel to 
Greece or Rome in search of 
material ; he will have plenty 
to do in his own locality, 





finding out how, when and by 
whom morasses were converted 
into leas. Years could be 
spent tracing the history of 
a single field. The value of 
research work cannot be ques- 
tioned; experience is know- 
ledge of the past, whether 
recent or ancient, and on experi- 
ence all experiment is based. 
Even the oft-despised genea- 
logical tree has its sociological 
value in the prevention of 
crime; men and women with 
the knowledge of an honour- 
able line of ancestors behind 
them find it difficult to be the 
first to sully a good name. 

For some years I held the 
position of honorary secretary 
to the Hunter Archzological 
Society, a body of which I am 
still a member, and for a 
further period was joint secre- 
tary with Mr J. R. Wigfull, the 
present learned holder of the 
post. I was at the time work- 
ing at high pressure on less 
restful matters, and it acted as 
a tonic to be able to switch 
off the busy present and bury 
my mind in matters which 
concerned the past; a period 
which could at any rate do no 
harm to the future, and by pro- 
viding me with an object for 
many a country walk, helped 
to keep my body in that state 
of physical fitness essential to 
the proper working of a brain. 
It led me into many interesting 
places, and occasionally pro- 
duced something in the nature 
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of a surprise, a8 on an occasion 
when I paid a visit to the Duke 
of Norfolk’s muniment room 
in his Estate offices at Sheffield. 
For upwards of twenty years 
the muniment room had been 
closed to all but a favoured 
few, owing mainly to the sus- 
picion held by the Duke’s 
agents that a valuable medixzval 
document, ‘The Liber Finium 
Customariorum,’ commencing 
fifth Edward I., being ‘ Records 
of the Court Baron of the 
Manor of Sheffield,’ had been 
stolen by visiting archzologists. 
There are in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield sufficient charters 
and other documents awaiting 
transcription to keep a body 
of experts at work for many 
years. Mr H. A. L. Fisher, at 
that time Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University, showed 
considerable interest in these 
matters. I obtained leave for 
him and myself to visit the 
Norfolk muniment room. The 
chamber is lined with steel, 
and on its shelves are thou- 
sands of documents relating to 
the ancient Manor of Sheffield 
and the surrounding country— 
enough material, as Mr Fisher 
said, to enable the history of 
local government in the Middle 
Ages to be rewritten. 

The late Mr Thomas Winder, 
a member of the Estate staff 
and a_ keen archeologist, 
showed us treasure after 
treasure; but all the time I 
had one of those queer urges 
for which there is no account- 
ing—to examine a bundle of 
deeds in another part of the 
room. I asked permission to 
see them, and was told they 


were of no _ interest what- 
ever, quite ordinary documents 
dating from the early eighteen 
hundreds. The urge continued ; 
I could not let the subject 
rest, and made myself such a 
nuisance that Mr Winder 
mounted the ladder and 
reached the bundle down in 
order that I might compare 
the writing of 1800 with the 
script of documents of the 
Middle Ages. The tapes were 
undone, the packet opened, and 
to our astonished eyes appeared 
the ‘Liber Finium Customa- 
riorum.’ The precious docu- 
ment, believed lost for twenty 
years, had never left the room ; 
some careless hand had wrapped 
it in an alien bundle and filed 
it on the wrong shelf. A tele- 
gram was despatched to the 
Duke, who was at Arundel, 
informing him of our find, and 
within a short time a wire of 
congratulation was received 
from him. At the request of 
the Committee of the Archzo- 
logical Society I wrote to the 
Duke of Norfolk suggesting that 
@ copy Should be made of this 
valuable document, in order 
that, in case the original again 
became lost or misplaced, a 
record of its contents would 
be preserved. The precious 
writing, escorted by two officials 
from the Estate office, was con- 
veyed to London in a reserved 
first-class compartment of a 
train and handed over at the 
Herald’s College to the custody 
of my uncle, the late Sir 
Alfred Scott - Gatty, Garter 
Principal} King-of-Arms. The 
work finished, the document 
returned under escort to its 
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proper shelf in the muniment 
room at Sheffield. By permis- 
sion of the late Duke of Norfolk 
a translation, made by Sir Alfred 
Scott-Gatty, was published in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Hunter 
Archeological Society.’ 

A remarkable case of mis- 
placed documents was told 
to me by the late ‘Garter.’ 
He had occasion to attend a 
public function in the Mid- 
lands, and was put up for the 
night in a large and beautiful 
country-house. The owner was 
a well-known Master of Hounds. 
On a wardrobe in his bedroom 
there was an old hat-box, just 
the thing he wanted to house 
his silk ‘topper.’ He reached 
it down, and found it to be full 
of papers which his practised 
eye recognised a8 important : 
they were original letters of 
Queen Elizabeth to Burleigh. 
By what freak of circumstances 
the letters came to be in their 
hiding-place was never known. 
At breakfast next morning my 
uncle told of his discovery to 
his host, who remarked casu- 
ally, “‘ Well, we had better 
burn ’em ; the old lady’s dead, 
isn’t she?’”’ Needless to say, 
his suggestion was not carried 
out; the letters found a safe 
home in the Public Records 
Office in London. 

Some years ago I received 
a letter from Mr Bower, agent 
to the Earl of Wharncliffe, to 
tell me that a chest full of old 
deeds had been found under a 
joiner’s bench at Worsborough 
in the West Riding. I sug- 
gested that the contents should 
be handed over for examination 
to Mr T. Walter Hall, the well- 
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known authority on medieval 
deeds. The parchments proved 
to be of considerable historical 
value. How they arrived in 
the place in which they were 
found is an unsolved mystery. 
There is little doubt in my 
mind that the most potent 
force in maintaining a good 
understanding between the 
branches of the English-speak- 
ing peoples is their common 
heritage in the ancient docu- 
ments and monuments of 
Britain. Surely if for no other 
purpose than this they are 
well worth preserving. I can- 
not remember the exact figures, 
but recollect being astounded 
at the total of Colonial and 
American soldiers who visited 
Stratford-on-Avon during and 
after the war. I remember, 
too, the story of a prominent 
statesman from the United 
States of America who visited 
‘Garter’ at the College of 
Arms some years ago and asked 
for particulars of the ages of 
members of our Royal family. 
Having obtained the informa- 
tion he remarked, “One of 
them will be about the right 
age when we are ready for the 
first hereditary President of the 
United States.’ No greater 
service can be rendered to the 
cause of closer unity between 
the English-speaking peoples 
by those who possess houses 
of historic interest than by 
throwing them and their treas- 
ures open to the inspection of 
visitors from the Dominions 
and the United States of 
America, letting them feel that 
they are seeing a part of their 
own background, and, above 
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all, showing them another side 
of English life to that which 
they witness in hotels. The 
opening of private muniment 
rooms or the loaning of their 
contents to any public institute 
which is “an approved reposi- 
tory for Manorial Records,” 
thereby making easier the 
search for the roots from which 
they sprang, is another great 
service which might with 
advantage be more widely 
rendered. The resources - of 
modern life are many; it is 
nowadays possible to photo- 
graph medieval deeds with 
such clarity that every word 
may be read; the information 
can, therefore, be made avail- 
able to the public without the 
documents being handled. 
When Mr Wigfull and I were 
joint honorary secretaries of 
the Hunter Archeological 
Society we asked the heads of 
old established legal firms in 
Sheffield to search among the 
dust of attics for deeds which 
had long ceased to be of any 
legal value but contained rich 
harvests of facts, invaluable to 
those engaged in research 
work. The results were 
astounding, and proved only 
too clearly what an amount 
of interesting history lies buried 
awaiting keen workers in this 
department of knowledge, 
awaiting men and women who 
wish to be real historians— 
for those only can claim that 
title who have done original 
work. Itis not only in lawyers’ 
offices and in the muniment 
rooms of great landowners that 
history lies buried, but in the 
cabinets of those lesser landed 


gentry, the owners of manor 
houses, the descendants of 
ancient yeoman stock, who are 
the oldest landed class in 
Britain. For years I searched 
public records to find a missing 
link of the time of ‘ Bluff King 
Hal’ in the main line of my 
family’s pedigree, only to dis- 
cover it in a deed which had 
been entirely overlooked in an 
old chest at home. Such in- 
stances could be multiplied by 
anyone who has engaged in 
original research. Occasionally 
the worker comes upon infor- 
mation which has been pur- 
posely suppressed, and some- 
times it has a humorous side. 
The pedigree of a well-known 
man bearing an historic name 
ceased in the early seventeen 
hundreds; no attempt had 
been made to carry it farther 
back because a descendant 
of the family, a learned 
archeologist born in the early 
years of the eighteen hundreds, 
had declared in a book that 
nothing further was known or 
could be known about their 
origin. The discovery of a 
letter which proved the old 
gentleman to have been an 
ardent anti-Jacobite, and the 
further discovery that his 
great-grandfather was hung for 
fighting for Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, threw doubts on his 
historical veracity and led to 
the line being traced back to 
@ much earlier period. If that 
letter had been properly filed 
it would have been found 
sooner, and much waste of time 
prevented. Another instance 
of a document causing trouble 
by not being in its proper place 
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occurred in connection with my 
family’s coat of arms. An 
official of the Herald’s College, 
an old friend of the family, got 
pitten by a craze for heretic- 
hunting—the offenders in this 
case being those using arms to 
which they were not entitled. 
He told my father he was sorry 
to say that on searching the 
records he could not find any 
grant of the arms we were 
bearing. A somewhat acri- 
monious correspondence, some 
of which is in my possession, 
ensued, my father declaring 
that the arms he bore were 
painted on his father’s car- 
riages and on his grandfather’s 
too (we still had, at that time, 
the old yellow travelling coach), 
and that there was silver in 
the house marked with the 
same arms and dating from a 
much earlier period; but he 
could not, among the family 
papers, find any grant of these 
arms. In the end he paid up 
the necessary fees, and a new 
grant of the old arms, plus a 
slight alteration, was made. 
Shortly after this rather try- 
ing episode had cooled down, 
the same zealous official, raid- 
ing an attic at the College full 
of papers in some disorder, dis- 
covered the missing grant of 
arms given by Charles II. at 
the Restoration to Smyth of 
Yorkshire for services rendered 
by the family to his father’s 
cause at the siege of Ponte- 
fract Castle (several members 
of the clan were among the 
gallant garrison). No doubt 
the matter was amicably 
settled over a bottle of port on 
the next visit of the official to 
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my father. In those days men 
showed their political opinions 
not only by wearing their hair 
bobbed or in ringlets, but by 
changing the spelling of their 
names. We spelt our name 
with an ‘i’ in deeds prior to 
Cavalier days, but as was the 
case with other branches of 
our family, we changed it to 
‘y’ on joining the King’s side. 
The first member of our family 
thus to indicate his politics 
was Robert Smyth, who signed 
his will, proved in 1650, with 
a‘y. Three generations kept 
up the ‘y” spelling. It was 
abandoned by Thomas Smith, 
who signed his will, proved in 
1777, with an ‘i.’ It may be 
noted that this was after the 
°45, when the Stewart cause 
was practically dead. Another 
case of a change of name due 
to the Stewart cause is perhaps 
worth recording. In my native 
village of Ecclesfield there is a 
strong family of Gregorys; 
they are descended from some 
M‘Gregors who were left behind 
owing to wounds or sickness 
in Prince Charles Edward’s re- 
treat from England. M‘Gregor 
was not a suitable nomen- 
clature for Yorkshire, in addi- 
tion to which the name was 
proscribed, hence the change 
to Gregory. They are an ex- 
ceedingly musical clan, and not 
even yet fully assimilated into 
their new environment. 

One of the pleasantest of 
possessions is an archzxological 
eye, an eye that never passes 
an old stone without specu- 
lating on its history; which 
examines a rabbit-warren not 
only with a view to a future 
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dinner, but in the hope that 
in the course of their excava- 
tions the rodents have brought 
to light something which will 
give a clue to the history which 
may be hidden in the base- 
ments of their burrows ; which 
gathers knowledge from the 
ridge and furrow of a field, and 
can almost see the foundations 
of buried buildings beneath the 
crops of modern cultivators. 
The archeological eye is a 
mixture between the fox- 
hunter’s eye for country and 
an unclassified instinct. It is 
a hard task-master, and some- 
times leads men when on the 
trail into a state of exhilaration 
which banishes all sense of 
fatigue while the hunt is up, 
and results in complete ex- 
haustion when, at length, the 
quarry is run to ground. But 
it is well worth while. For 
the middle-aged requiring 
slow steady exercise, walking 
ploughed fields in search of 
flint implements can hardly 
be beaten. A day on which 
there has been a shower of 
rain should be chosen, as the 
dampness helps to show up 
the flints. The imagination is 
greatly stirred when, after hours 
of patient plodding, a scraper, 
a knife, or an arrowhead is 
found. But it is as well not 
to allow the imagination to 
lift the mind into realms in 
which no facts can live; it 
is unnecessary to give @ pre- 
historic date to every instru- 
ment found. I am quite sure 
that flint arrowheads were used 
as late as Stewart times. In 
Elizabethan days everyone pos- 
sessed a bow; and we are told 


that farmers rarely went out to 
plough their fields without tak- 
ing their weapon, not only for 
defence, we may be sure, but 
for precisely the same reasons 
as their descendants go for 
country walks taking grey- 
hounds with them. Iron was 
not worked in sufficient quan- 
tity to allow every man who 
had a bow to supply himself, 
at a reasonable price, with iron 
arrowheads ; the most obvious 
substitute is flint. Nor do I 
believe it to be good history 
to suppose that small arrow- 
heads were made and used by 
a small race of people; the 
man who uses an elephant 
rifle is not of necessity a larger 
species of homo sapiens than 
he who uses a twenty-bore shot- 
gun foi snipe. I have no doubt 
the hunter with bow and arrow 
used all the sizes we have 
found according to the kind of 
game he was stalking. 

In the Eastern counties 
there are families of flint- 
knappers whose ancestors for 
many generations have worked 
at the trade; there must have 
been a considerable demand for 
the goods they produced or the 
business would have died out. 
The introduction of flintlock 
guns provided the industry 
with a market as the use of 
bow and arrow disappeared, 
and it should be remembered 
that the British Army was 
supplied with such weapons 
until the time of the Crimean 
War. The trade nowadays is 
in low water, or was the last 
time I heard of it a few years 
ago. A certain number of flint 
strike-a-lights are made for 
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people who live in the back- 
woods and other places where 
matches are not always to be 
obtained when the supply at 
home runs out; and a con- 
siderable trade was done in 
arrowheads and scrapers for 
farm-hands to sell to budding 
archeologists. But it was not 
only amateurs who were 
caught asleep ; the directors of 
a well-known museum had not 
long ago to throw out of their 
collections a number of arrow- 
heads which were not made in 
the ‘ umpteenth ’ century B.c., 
put were fine specimens of the 
work of twentieth - century 
knappers. It is difficult in 
these days of perfect rifles and 
shot-guns to realise the accuracy 
of shooting possible to a good 
bowman. I saw not long ago 
@ film, taken in the Arctic, of 
Esquimaux shooting flying 
ducks with arrows; one man 
brought down four ducks in 
succession. It made me realise 
how efficient a weapon in skilled 
hands the English long-bow 
must have been. One of the 
principal lessons which my 
connection with archeological 
matters taught me was, not to 
take for granted as true every- 
thing I read, but to do my own 
thinking. The greatest experts 
differ on the simplest matters. 
It is dangerous to become an 
expert ; the temptation to such 
@ man to save himself trouble 
by giving an opinion without 
due thought must be great: he 
knows the chances are in favour 
of whatever he may say being 
believed ; he knows that Archex- 
ology, like Higher Mathematics, 
is a subject the average man 
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shies at and will not tackle on 
his own responsibility. 

A few years ago a group 
of us decided to investigate 
the existence or non-existence 
of a supposed Roman pier 
jutting out from a rough reef 
of rocks in a British bay. No 
sign of the pier could be seen 
except at low water of big 
Spring tides; at such times a 
mass of seaweed and small 
boulders showed just above 
the surface of the sea. We 
knew the place well, had 
scraped the obviously dressed 
stones below water with our 
boat-hooks, had even fished 
up the brittle remains of an 
iron mooring ring. It had been 
proved that a Roman signal 
station existed at the place, 
but authorities had said no 
Roman harbour was built on 
that section of our coasts. We 
invited a great expert to ex- 
amine this pier and set all 
doubts at rest. Hecame. The 
day was wet and cold, a choppy 
sea was running, the pier had 
to be examined from a boat, 
the learned man was very sick. 
We landed him on the pro- 
montory. He rested awhile 
out of the wind behind a 
boulder, and then walked home 
by the shore. He did not 
examine the pier, but he wrote 
a report to say that it was a 
natural formation. 

It is as well to take with a 
grain of salt some of the 
figures given, without much 
foundation of facts to go upon, 
concerning the antiquity of 
man. To calculate the age of 
remains in a cave from the 
height of a stalagmite above 
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the level of the man’s last fire 
seems to me a somewhat doubt- 
ful process of reasoning. Who 
knows whether the drip which 
formed the stalagmite has been 
constant through the ages? 
Some of us could not conceal 
smiles of satisfaction when a 
few years ago a school of ‘ pre- 
historic whales ’—I believe they 
had been extinct for a couple of 
million years—were stranded on 
the shores of a Scottish firth. 
Archzology is a subject 
which is yearly becoming more 
popular as an item in syllabuses 
of lectures. It is not always 
easy to gauge the amount of 
knowledge possessed by the 
audience. I attended a lecture 
given by that prince among 
archzologists, Mr ©. Leonard 
Woolley, on his excavations at 
Ur of the Chaldees. A lady 
in the audience told me she 
had looked up ‘ur’ in a dic- 
tionary and found it was “a 
hesitation in human speech.” 
She realised later that there was 
another ‘ Ur.’ By her gracious 
permission I lightened the vote 
of thanks to the speaker by 
recounting the story of her 
‘ archeological researches.’ 
The most satisfying work 
which falls to the lot of archex- 
ologists is excavation. The 
human desire to discover, which 
urges children to dig deeper 
and deeper into the garden 
with the hope of getting near 
to Australia to hear kangaroos 
talking, drives mature men to 
the unearthing of buried cities ; 
and the fact that most arche- 
ologists who are not in charge 
of the excavations are certain 
that the man who has the job 


is doing it wrong adds a fighting 
zest to the task which few 
occupations offer. An interest- 
ing work with which I was 
officially connected as joint 
honorary secretary of the 
Hunter Society was the excava- 
tion of the Roman camp at 
Templeborough, near the town 
of Rotherham. From the days 
when the Romans were supreme 
in this country, and perhaps 
from an even earlier date, one 
of the main roads into the heart 
of England has led from the 
Humber down the valley of the 
River Don into Derbyshire. A 
succession of strongholds guards 
this route: Doncaster — the 
Saxon and afterwards Norman 
castle of Conisborough, where 
Sir Walter Scott in ‘Ivanhoe’ 
lays the scene of Athelstane’s 
funeral—the Earth-works at 
Wincobank and _ elsewhere— 
Roman Templeborough — the 
Norman castle at Sheffield 
standing on the foundations of 
a Saxon Aula—and the castle 
of Bolsover. Down this route, 
which authorities say was the 
southern boundary of the 
Brigantes, travelled ore from 
the lead mines in Derbyshire— 
by road to a point two miles 
beyond Sheffield, thence by 
water, the Don being navigable 
from that point for barges and 
other shallow draught boats. 
Up this highway came, no 


doubt, bands of raiding 
Vikings; to this day mothers 
in the moorland villages 


round Sheffield frighten their 
children into obedience to their 
commands by threatening to 
give them to the ‘ Black Raven,’ 
the emblem-jpainted on the 
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Viking war flag. In 1877 part 
of the camp had been excavated 
py Mr J. D. Leader, but was 
subsequently filled in. The 
site was in danger of being 
absorbed in the advance of 


industrialism, and attempts 
were made by the Hunter 
Society to raise sufficient 


funds to purchase it and carry 
out a full exploration of what 
lay beneath the soil. Unfor- 
tunately its suitability for 
development made the price a 
high one, and this, coupled with 
the fact that Roman remains 
do not pay dividends, ren- 
dered the task beyond our 
power. Fortunately the Cor- 
poration of Rotherham stepped 
in, and Mr Thomas May of the 
British Museum was engaged to 
carry out the work of excava- 
tion. The results proved of 
great value; all the usual 
material found on such sites 
turned up, but there were 
one or two matters of more 
than ordinary interest. A 
dozen oyster-shells found in the 
baths conjured up a pleasing 
vision of the habits of the old 
general in command. A con- 
siderable number of draughts- 
men were found, a fact which will 
enable those who play the game 
to realise its antiquity. An 
interesting fact was the high 
proportion of corroded and 
illegible bronze coins among 
those dug up, due to the action 
of sulphuric acid, brought down 
by rain from the smoke-laden 
atmosphere, converting the 
copper into sulphide. But the 
most interesting discovery 
brought to light, through 
the medium of stamped tiles 
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and inscriptions, was that the 
camp had been built by the 
Fourth Cohort of the Gauls. 
Experts gave the date of the 
buildings as possibly 50 A.D., 
certainly not later than 54 A.D. 
The Fourth Cohort of the Gauls 
was on duty in Jerusalem in the 
year of the Crucifixion, 33 A.D. 
There would be many long- 
service men among. them. 
After serving twenty-five years 
in the army and obtaining an 
honourable discharge, a Roman 
soldier was entitled to wear the 
toga to indicate that he had 
attained the dignity of a Roman 
citizen: it was a much-coveted 
distinction. As I watched the 
stones appear from beneath 
the soil, I realised that some 
of the older men who had put 
them in place might have been 
on duty in the Temple Court 
when the ‘Prince of David’s 
line,’ white with anger, de- 
scended with vivid force upon 
the money-making crowd, and 
afterwards have helped to 
crucify Him. During the war 
munition works were built over 
the site, and still remain there. 

Another interesting piece of 
work over which the Hunter 
Archeological Society watched 
with profit to historians was 
the excavations which took 
place in 1927 and 1928 on the 
site of Sheffield Castle. Before 
the advent of the industrial 
age Sheffield was a large market 
town standing on five streams 
in @ beautiful setting, and sur- 
rounded by heather-clad hills ; 
even to-day grouse are shot on 
some of the best moors in 
Britain within four miles, as 
the crow flies, of the Town Hall. 
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It was, until the triumph of 
the Commonwealth, dominated 
by a magnificent castle standing 
in a triangle of ground formed 
by the junction of the Rivers 
Sheaf and Don. The great 
fortified building was erected 
by Thomas de Furnival in 
1270, was besieged by the 
Parliamentary forces and sur- 
rendered to them in 1644, and 
destroyed in 1649 as a menace 
to the State. The castle of 
1270 was built on the site of 
that of the De Lovetots erected 
in about 1100, and destroyed 
by fire; this castle had in its 
turn been built on the site of a 
Saxon Aula, which had also 
been destroyed by fire. It is 
@ moot point whether the Saxon 
Hall was or was not the Aula 
of Waltheof, Earl of Northum- 
berland, the great Saxon thane, 
who married Judith, niece of 
William the Conqueror. It is 
certain that his dwelling was 
within a radius of a few miles 
of the junction of the two rivers, 
and it seems to me that the 
evidence is strong in favour 
of the Saxon Aula underlying 
the medieval castles on, from 
a strategical point of view, the 
best site in the neighbourhood. 
The work of demolition was so 
thorough that little was left 
standing ; and by the time the 
inhabitants of Sheffield had 
ceased to use it aS a quarry 
it was almost level with the 
ground. Luckily much masonry 
escaped by being buried deep 
beneath débris. In 1899 the 
City Council bought the site 
from the Duke of Norfolk. 
In 1927-28 the old buildings 
were pulled down to allow of 
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street improvements, and por- 
tions of the site were sold for 
erection of modern premises, 
During the clearing of the 
ground and the digging of 
foundations much interesting 
information was obtained, 
Many buildings had been 
erected and demolished since 
the castle was destroyed; the 
level of the ground had risen— 
De Furnival’s Courtyard was 
eight feet below the present 
street; that of De Lovetot, 
nine feet; and the foot stone 
of the oak crutches of the 
Saxon building, thirteen feet 
down. It was a fascinating 
sight to see third-class dwellings 
cleared away to reveal the 
remains of the wonderful build- 
ings buried beneath. Bit by 
bit, as the rubbish was shovelled 
away, the west end of a bastion 
tower came into view, the 
plinth course was unearthed and 
the point where it joined the 
Gatehouse wall, marked by 
cannon-shot, showed itself to 
the watchers. Soles of fifteenth- 
century shoes, gold pins, pot- 
tery, Elizabethan clay pipes, 
knife-blades, flint scrapers, a 
wooden playing-card, the bones 
of oxen, pigs and deer—these 
in the neighbourhood of the 
kitchens — a saddler’s palm- 
board and dozens of other 
objects were brought to light, 
mute evidence of the life of 
those men and women who trod 
their dance in the world and 
left the stage—Mary, Queen 
of Scots, a prisoner here for 
fourteen years ; Cardinal Wol- 
sey, who, it is believed, stayed 
several days in 1530; Sir John 
Talbot, first Earl of Shrews- 
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pury, one of the most remark- 
able men in the Middle Ages, 
and many others, picturesque 
and important figures back 
down the road of history, to 
the great Saxon thane—and 
how much further nobody 
knows. A certain amount of 
Roman pottery was also found. 
The site is now built over, 
nothing remains but the old 
street names: Waingate (the 
weighing-in gate), Castlefolds, 
and the Far Gate of the City, 
now the centre of the shopping 
area, but through which it is 
probable the unfortunate Scot- 
tish Queen passed, and through 
which, no doubt, many a gay 
pand of lords and ladies rode 
a-hawking and a-hunting. 

In those days the Don was 
famous for its salmon; nowa- 
days the only anglers seen are 
youths too young to realise that 
although “ hope springs eternal 
in the human breast,” it is 
unlikely, in the present state 
of the river, to reap a rich 
reward. Here may I be allowed 
to say that it is not necessary 
to be a great expert to start 
an important excavation; in 
the valley in which I live, two 
fine Roman pavements have 
been discovered by cart-horses 
walking over a ploughed field 
and disappearing suddenly 
through an upper storey on to 
the ground-floor of a Roman 
villa. In a lecture read before 
members of the Hunter Archz- 
ological Society in November 
1913, Mr 8. O. Addy quoted 
Dr Anderson’s definition of 
Archeology as “science which 
deduces a knowledge of past 
times from a study of their 
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existing remains”; the term 
belongs to all history and has 
for too long been annexed by 
those who study only ancient 
remains. I therefore make no 
apology for introducing the sub- 
ject of furniture, which, being 
existing remains of past times, 
comes within Dr Anderson’s 
definition. To me, old furni- 
ture is more a necessity than 
@ luxury; I was brought up 
with it, have always dwelt 
among it, and have no inten- 
tion, if I can avoid it, of ever 
living without it. To appreciate 
old furniture one must love 
craftsmanship and dim lights ; 
old furniture was not made to 
dwell with harsh electricity, it 
shows its beauty best by fire 
and candle-light; the crafts- 
men moulded their work to 
throw up lights and shadows ; 
it is only under such conditions 
that the perfection of its beauty 
is seen. I often turn lights out 
and watch shadows of flickering 
fire flames draw out the fine 
points of beauty in my mahog- 
any Chippendale bookcase and 
secretaire. It is a lovely piece 
of work, and I was lucky to 
get it at the price I paid. My 
godmother died, and to my 
astonishment left me a legacy 
of £250; she had no children 
to succeed her, so ordered in 
her will that her furniture 
should be sold. I went to the 
sale to spend my legacy. It 
was held on one of the worst 
days I remember; the house 
was veiled in a blanket of black 
fog, in consequence of which 
the attendance was small. 
The bookcase came under the 
hammer. I bid £100. By 
I 
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slow stages the price rose to 
£200, £250, £255. I made a 
last desperate plunge—£260, 
£10 above my legacy, and got 
it. As I stood in the porch 
of the house I saw through the 
fog the dim figure of a short, 
stout man hurrying up the 
drive. ‘‘ Where have they got 
to in the catalogue ? ”’ he asked. 
*‘Has the Chippendale book- 
case been sold?” I told him 
I had bought it, and the price 
which I had paid. “I will 
give you £100 profit on your 
bargain,” he declaimed. I 
would not take it. In successive 
bids he rose to £500, at which 
price I assured him I had no 
intention of selling. He told 
me he was a London dealer 
and had come to the sale with 
the sole purpose of purchasing 
the piece for an American; at 
what price he would have 
passed it on to his client he did 
not say. He missed the deal 
because a merciful Providence, 
from my point of view, pro- 
vided a fog which caused his 
train to run an hour late. 
Another good bargain I made 
—we do not talk of the bad ones 
—wasin the purchase of a grand- 
father clock. For some reason 
I cannot fathom, my great- 
grandfather, in his will, ordered 
all the furniture in the house 
to be sold by auction when he 
died. There were many beauti- 
ful pieces, the majority of which 
were bought in by the family 
and never left their accustomed 
positions in the house, but 
there were a few which were 
purchased by neighbours. I 
was one day in the house of an 
old yeoman family, and was 
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shown by the owner an English 
long-clock (their proper name) 
which his grandfather had pur- 
chased at the auction: he pro- 
duced the original sale-bill for 
me to see. The clock was 
painted red ; one hand and one 
weight were missing. I gave 
him thirty shillings for it and 
took it back to its original home. 
When scraped, cleaned and 
repaired, it proved a piece for 
which I should ask no small sum. 

It is not easy in these days 
to find genuine old pieces 
even in out-of-the-way villages ; 
but an uncle of mine picked 
one up under somewhat peculiar 
conditions. In a cowshed he 
saw what he felt certain was 
a fifteenth-century oak livery 
cupboard filthy with dust and 
cow dung and full of cobwebs. 
He purchased the piece off the 
farmer, who promised to deliver 
it. Days passed, my uncle 
became anxious; at length, 
his patience worn out, he re- 
visited the farm, and was told, 
“It’s no use botherin’ yersen 
abart it, yer can’t ’ave it ’til 
t’owd hen comes off; she’s 
sittin’ in it.’ In due time the 
cupboard arrived and proved 
to be a beauty. 

I once made a bad mistake 
about a picture. I went into 
an exhibition, did not buy 
catalogue—I never do until I 
am leaving—and in strolling 
round the rooms found a small 
landscape which fascinated me. 
It was a loan exhibition, but 
there were a few pictures 
marked ‘for sale.’ I called an 
attendant and bid him £5 for 
the painting ; he smiled—it was 
a Constable. 














RORKE’S DRIFT. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


THE lonely little Swedish 
mission station, which stood 
on @ rocky terrace on the 
Natal side of the Buffalo River, 
hardly knew itself in those 
early days of January 1879. It 
had had greatness thrust upon 
it. About a quarter of a mile 
away there was a drift, or 
ford, over the river, by which 
Zululand could be entered, 
known to this day as Rorke’s 
Drift. Four columns acting 
from the circumference of the 
country were to penetrate into 
Zululand and make for the 
royal Kraal at Ulundi, and, 
of these columns, that known 
as Number 3—with which was 
the commander-in-chief, Lord 
Chelmsford, himself — was to 
cross the Buffalo River and enter 
the enemy’s country at this drift 
of which we have just spoken. 

The actual ford was supple- 
mented by huge ferry-boats, 
or ponts, of a size sufficient to 
carry over a large Cape waggon 
or @ company of infantry at 
atime; and to protect these 
and also some stores that were 
to be collected at the spot, 
a8 well as @ hospital which 
was to be formed there, a 
small garrison was to be 
dropped when the Centre 
Column entered Zululand. The 
little mission station lent itself 
admirably for the purpose of 
@ hospital and a commissariat 
store, and had, therefore, been 





requisitioned when the Column 
came up from Natal early in 
January 1879. 

A large outhouse, some eighty 
by twenty feet, which the 
Swedish missionary, the Rev. 
Mr Witt, had used as a church, 
was turned into a store for 
mealies and boxes of biscuits, 
as well as for ammunition ; 
while the other building, the 
house where Mr Witt lived 
with his wife and three children, 
was converted into a hospital. 
The dwelling-house was sixty 
feet by eighteen in size, and 
both buildings were constructed 
of brick and were thatched. 
Behind the mission station— 
to the south—were steep and 
lofty mountains through which 
ran the rough road to Help- 
makaar. In front—that is to 
say, looking in-the direction of 
the river—was a fine orchard, 
and between this and the 
houses, which were about thirty 
yards apart, ran a natural step 
or ledge of rock three to four 
feet high, so that the buildings 
stood that height above the 
ground in the orchard—or ‘ gar- 
den’ as it was usually called. 
Between the garden and 
this platform there was first 
the waggon-track—the word 
‘road’ is apt to convey a 
wrong impression—leading to 
the drift, and then, between 
this track and the rocky terrace 
was a strip, some twenty yards 
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wide, of bush, which had not 
been cut down. On the other, 
or southern, side of the build- 
ings were a cook-house and two 
ditches with ovens—running 
at right angles to each other— 
the bank of each being two feet 
high, while beyond that again 
were the tents of the garrison 
of the post. The enumeration 
of these details may be weari- 
some, but, before the African 
sun had swiftly set on 22nd 
of January 1879, thatch and 
rock, cook-house and bush, were 
each to mean life or death to 
assailant or defender, to white 
man or to Zulu. 

The actual garrison of the 
post consisted of ‘ B ’ Company 
of the 2nd Battalion 24th Regi- 
ment under Lieutenant Gon- 
ville Bromhead, and a detach- 
ment—about equal to a com- 
pany—of the Natal Native 
Contingent under a colonial 
officer with the temporary rank 
of captain. Further, in addi- 
tion to some half-dozen details, 
there were thirty-three N.C.O.’s 
and men sick in the hospital. 
Bromhead and the colonial 
captain were not, however, the 
only officers stationed at 
Rorke’s Drift. A subaltern 
of sappers—John Chard by 
name—was there in charge of 
the ponts. Then there was the 
medical officer in charge of the 
hospital, Surgeon Reynolds of 
the Army Medical Department. 
There were also three com- 
missariat officers—civilians in 
those days—and a missionary, 
the Rev. George Smith, who 
was acting as chaplain to the 
troops. Occasionally at the 
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post was the staff officer in 
charge of this section of the 
line of communications, Major 
Spalding of the 104th Regiment, 
D.A.Q.M.G. As Rorke’s Drift 
was on the Zulu border, it 
follows that it was at the 
moment the most advanced 
post of this line. To the south 
the nearest troops were two 
companies of the 1st Battalion 
of the 24th Regiment back at 
Helpmakaar, ten miles away. 
It was a glorious day of 
South African summer, but 
although the little post was 
now free from the hustle and 
worry caused by the passage 
of the Column across the 
river some days earlier, there 
was yet an atmosphere of 
tension and of strain. At dawn 
there had ridden in from the 
Zulu side of the river a young 
subaltern of the 95th who was 
in charge of 100 ox-waggons 
with the Column. He had been 
sent back at midnight with a 
message from Lord Chelmsford 
to hurry up a column of native 
reinforcements under Colonel 
Durnford, R.E. He told how 
the Column had gone into 
camp under the far side 
of a hill, nine miles away, 
called Isandhlwana, and that 
“a big fight was expected.” 
It had been a jumpy ride back 
in inky darkness, along a rough 
track intersected by steep 
dongas and through country 
that was known to be swarm- 
ing with Zulus—especially for 
a twenty-year-old subaltern. 
But this young subaltern had 
the heart of a lion. His name 
was Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
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Having borrowed eleven 
rounds of revolver ammuni- 
tion from ‘Gonny ’ Bromhead, 
young Smith-Dorrien recrossed 
the river about half-past six 
and galloped off towards 
Isandhl wana. Then, after 
preakfast Chard obtained leave 
from Major Spalding to ride 
out to that place himself and 
ascertain if there were any 
fresh orders which would affect 
the service of the ponts of 
which he was in charge. Chard 
returned shortly before noon 
with the information that large 
bodies of Zulus had been re- 
ported working round the left 
of the camp at Isandhlwana, 
and he said that he thought 
it just possible they might be 
intending to ignore that camp 
and to “‘make a dash at the 
drift.”” This was exciting news, 
but no one seems to have 
imagined for a moment that 
the post could be in any real 
danger. After all, the Column 
at Isandhlwana—about 4000 
strong, although more than 
half of these were natives, and 
very unreliable natives at that 
—with a battery of six 7- 
pounders, was only nine miles 
away from the drift, and Lord 
Chelmsford would hardly allow 
the Zulus to move unmolested 
against his advanced base. 
And if a battle then developed, 
who could doubt the result ? 
There seemed, therefore, noth- 
ing to worry about, and it is 
certain that no steps of any 
kind were taken to place the 
post in a state of defence. 
Indeed, the Rev. Mr Witt, 
the Swedish missionary, who 
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was still there, with the Rev. 
George Smith and Surgeon 
Reynolds, went up to the top 
of a neighbouring hill ‘ to see 
the fun’ on the other side of 
the river, which, in the extra- 
ordinary clearness of the South 
African atmosphere, was quite 
feasible even with glasses of 
moderate power. 

At lunch-time, however, it 
seems to have been decided 
that a reinforcement of the 
post might be desirable. A 
company of the 1st/24th ought 
to have arrived from Help- 
makaar two days before, but 
for some reason it had not yet 
reached Rorke’s Drift. Major 
Spalding, in supreme command 
of this section of the line of 
communications, decided to ride 
back himself and bring the be- 
lated company with him to the 
post. At two o'clock, there- 
fore, he rode off, and before 
leaving told Lieutenant Chard 
that, during his — Spalding’s 
—absence, he would be in 
command of the post. So far 
as the two regular subalterns 
were concerned this was in 
order, for Chard was senior 
to Bromhead. But there was 
also another combatant officer 
present, of the Natal Native 
Contingent, with the rank of 
‘Captain.’ As, however, both 
Chard and Bromhead were 
regular soldiers of more than 
eleven years’ service apiece, and 
the captain had obtained his 
temporary commission merely 
a short time before, on the 
raising of the Native Contin- 
gent, Major Spalding did not 
worry himself about any titular 
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claim to command which the 
colonial officer might have pre- 
ferred. It was just as well. 

After Major Spalding’s depar- 
ture Chard rode down to the 
drift, where he busied himself 
with matters concerning the 
ponts which were his special 
charge. All was quiet at the 
river, but about 3.15 P.M. he 
was startled to see two mounted 
white men riding hell-for- 
leather on the Zulu side, head- 
ing towards the drift. In 
response to their shouts one of 
the ferry-boats was sent across, 
and the horsemen proved to be 
an officer and trooper of a 
mounted irregular corps belong- 
ing to the Column. 

The officer, Lieutenant Aden- 
dorff, had a terrible tale to 
relate. The camp at Isandhl- 
wana had been attacked that 
morning by 10,000 Zulus, and, 
of the white troops there in 
camp, only a handful had es- 
caped. It appeared that before 
dawn Lord Chelmsford had 
gone out with half the Column 
to make a reconnaissance in 
force and to select a new camp- 
ing ground. There had been 
left behind at Isandhlwana some 
1800 officers and men, includ- 
ing six companies of the 24th 
Regiment, and about noon 
the Zulus, who had been re- 
ported earlier in overwhelming 
strength, advanced upon the 
camp in the form of an immense 
semi-circle, with the ‘horns’ 
gradually closing in. The camp 
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was in no way whatever pre- 


pared for defence. The tents 
were all standing. Nota waggon 
had been laagered; not a sod 
had been turned; not one stone 
had been placed upon another 
to form a breastwork. There 
had been, however, no question 
of surprise. The country was 
open, and for hours the Zulus 
had been observed by the out- 
posts. But the outposts were 
too far out and too scattered, 
and when they were driven in 
upon the main body the situa- 
tion became critical. The 
native contingent immediately 
broke and fled. The 7-pounders 
continued gallantly in action, 
and the companies of the 24th, 
as the Zulus closed upon them, 
met the attack with a steady 
and disciplined fire. Then the 
terrible thing had happened. 
The firing slackened, died away, 
and then ceased altogether. 
Ammunition had run out. Yet 
there had been no real lack of 
ammunition. There was all 
the reserve supply of the 
Column—hundreds of boxes 
of it.2 But, when the cry 
for “‘More ammunition ”’ was 
raised, the screw-drivers where- 
with to open the boxes could 
not be found ; or, if found, the 
boxes could not be got at, for 
many of them were strapped 
on the backs of mules which 
were plunging or bolting in 
terror. The Zulus had suffered 
enormous losses, but now, en- 
couraged by the cessation of 





1 5 companies Ist Battalion; 1 company 2nd Battalion. 


2 400,000 rounds. 
each box being fastened by nine screws. 


It was packed in the regulation wooden boxes, the lid of 
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the rifle fire, they had rushed 
within assegai range, and what 
followed had been a massacre. 
Standing in groups, often back 
to back, the officers and men 
of the 24th, as well as the few 
white irregulars, had been killed 
almost to a man. A few white 
men, provided with horses, at 
the last moment dashed after 
the fleeing natives, but the horns 
of the Zulu impi had closed. 
As to what had happened to 
the detachment which had gone 
out with Lord Chelmsford it 
was impossible to say. By 
half-past one all was over at 
Isandhlwana. No sign what- 
ever had been seen of Lord 
Chelmsford or of his force. 
Meanwhile thousands of Zulus 
were advancing rapidly towards 
Rorke’s Drift. 

Chard had been little over an 
hour in command at Rorke’s 
Drift. Well might he have 
been dismayed by this terrible 
news, and any suspicion that 
the tidings had been exag- 
gerated was discounted by the 
receipt of a note from Brom- 
head to say that a mounted 
infantryman had just come in 
with an urgent message, and 
to beg Chard to come up at once 
and take command. Chard 
instantly gave orders to pack 
up such stores as were at the 
drift and to bring them up to 
the post in the waggon. Of 
the two men who had crossed 
the river the trooper was sent 
off with the news to Help- 
makaar, while the officer 
pluckily asked to be allowed 
to stay and help in the defence 
of the post. 





Chard then galloped up to 
the post, where he found Brom- 
head feverishly engaged in 
loopholing the commissariat 
store and the hospital, and in 
connecting the two buildings 
by walls of mealie-bags supple- 
mented by two waggons that 
were in the camp. Bromhead 
gave Chard the note—brought 
in by the mounted infantryman 
—in which it was stated that 
Zulus were advancing in force 
against Rorke’s Drift and that 
the post there was to be 
strengthened and held at all 
costs. But in all orders it may 
happen that circumstances may 
have completely changed since 
the order was issued. The in- 
structions to strengthen and 
hold the post at Rorke’s Drift 
had been given before the 
force at Isandhlwana was 
attacked, and when it was 
even believed that the Zulus 
might pass by that place in 
their eagerness—as Chard 
himself had surmised —“ to 
have @ dash at the drift.” It 
was one thing to hold on to 
Rorke’s Drift when the whole 
of Number 3 Column was in 
being and but a few hours’ 
march away: it was quite 
another to try and hold it 
with a mere handful of men 
now that half that Column had 
been massacred and the other 
half might well have been mas- 
sacred too. Besides, since the 
note had been written, the 
strength of the Zulus had been 
enormously increased. It was 
known, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, that a proportion 
of them possessed rifles and 
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guns, but now their complete 
victory at Isandhlwana had 
yielded them at least fifteen 
hundred more firearms and a 
practically unlimited supply of 
ammunition. In circumstances 
so startlingly altered prudence 
might well have recommended 
@ short withdrawal from 
Rorke’s Drift to some suit- 
able defensive position in rear, 
where, at any rate, a good field 
of fire might be obtained, and 
where union with the company 
coming up from Helpmakaar 
might more certainly be 
effected. 

But there was another point 
to be considered. If the detach- 
ment which had gone out under 
Lord Chelmsford from the camp 
at Isandhlwana could manage 
to fight its way back, then it 
was imperative that the stores 
at Rorke’s Drift should be pre- 
served. For, by the disaster, 
all the transport, all the sup- 
plies and all the reserve ammu- 
nition of the Column had been 
lost, and at that very moment 
the detachment might be fight- 
ing its way towards the river, 
short of ammunition and in 
desperate need of food. To fall 
back to a defensive position in 
rear, although it might mean the 
safety of the garrison, would 
infallibly mean that the stores 
would immediately fall into 
Zulu hands. 

At all costs, therefore, even 
though the circumstances had 
since morning so dramatically 
changed, it was imperative to 
defend the post. Chard held 
a hurried consultation with 
Bromhead and with Mr Dalton 
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of the commissariat, who was 


doing splendid work. It was 
decided that it was useless to 
try to hold the drift as well 
as the post. The two were 
more than a quarter of a mile 
apart ; and, besides, there were 
other fords in the vicinity 
which would certainly be known 
to the advancing Zulus. Every 
man, therefore, must be con- 
centrated at, or immediately 
round, the post itself. Chard 
accordingly galloped down 
again to the drift to hurry up 
the guard there of one sergeant 
and six men. On his arrival, 
the sergeant and the ferryman 
—a civilian—instantly volun- 
teered to moor the ponts in the 
centre of the river and with 
@ few men to defend the cross- 
ing with these improvised moni- 
tors. But Chard did not feel 
warranted in accepting an offer 
which would have meant a 
terrible risk to the men con- 
cerned, though he was cheered 
by the spirit in which it was 
made, and felt that it augured 
well for the fight which must 
now be at hand. 

Back again to the post gal- 
loped Chard. He was not 
letting the grass grow under 
his feet, for little more than a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed 
since he had seen the two horse- 
men galloping to the drift with 
the news of the terrible dis- 
aster at Isandhlwana. It was 
now exactly half-past three, 
and shortly afterwards what 
seemed to be a welcome rein- 
forcement arrived. This was 
an officer with about a hundred 
native horsemen of Durnford’s 
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force who had escaped from 
the massacre. The officer 
asked Chard for orders, and 
was requested to send a detach- 
ment to observe the drifts and 
ponts, to throw out outposts 
in the direction of the enemy 
and to check his advance as 
much as possible ; when forced 
to retire, the natives were to 
fall back on the post and to 
assist in its defence. Mean- 
while the work of putting the 
place in a state of defence was 
proceeding with great activity. 
The tents had already been 
struck. The windows and doors 
of the hospital were blocked up 
with mattresses and tables, and 
loopholes were constructed in 
the walls of both this building 
and the storehouse. The wall 
of mealie-bags was raised to 
a height of four feet, and con- 
tinued so that a large rectangle 
was formed of which the bot- 
tom corners were filled by the 
hospital and store respectively. 
Of the sick in hospital many 
were able to turn out to play 
their part in the defence; an 
attempt was made to remove 
the serious cases to some place 
of safety, but when the two 
Ox-waggons were brought up 
news had come in that the 
Zulus had been sighted. So 
the two waggons were incor- 
porated in the southern wall 
of mealies joining the hospital 
and the store. The water-cart 
in the meantime had been 
hastily filled and brought with- 
in the enclosure. 

Every man was ordered to 
his post, and events now moved 
quickly. The Swedish mis- 
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sionary and his companions 
returned with the news that 
large numbers of Zulus had 
crossed the river by a drift 
about a mile away and were 
moving 80 a8 to take the post 
in reverse. In five minutes 
they would probably be close 
at hand. Mr Witt then rode 
off to try to reach his wife and 
family, who had been sent back 
to a farm when the mission 
station had been taken over 
by the military. 

About a quarter past four 
the sound of firing was heard 
behind the hills to the south, 
and just then the officer of 
Durnford’s horsemen galloped 
in reporting the enemy close 
at hand, but reporting also that 
his men would not stand and 
were making off towards Help- 
makaar. Chard looked in the 
direction in which the officer 
pointed, and there they were, 
about a hundred of them, gal- 
loping from the field. The 
sight was too much for the 
detachment of the Natal Native 
Contingent at the post. They, 
too, made off, and their officer, 
mounting his horse, galloped 
away likewise. By this defec- 
tion the total number within 
the post was now reduced to, 
all told, 8 officers and 
131 other ranks, of which 
latter number 33 were hospital 
patients. Of the figure 131 
other ranks the 24th Regiment 
accounted for 110. Save for 
four or five natives in the hos- 
pital the defence of the post 
was now entirely in the keeping 
of white men. 

Although possibly Chard and 
12 
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Bromhead were well rid of the 
fainthearts, it was now only 
too clear that the line of defence 
was too extended for the small 
number of men who remained. 
Chard, however, was equal to the 
emergency. There were wooden 
boxes full of biscuit in the 
store, and with these a retrench- 
ment was at once begun, con- 
necting the two parallel walls 
of mealie-bags at the store- 
house end of the enclosure, so 
that what was virtually an 
inner work might be thus pro- 
vided. Feverishly every man 
that could be spared worked 
at the task, but, before the 
wall was two boxes high, a 
murmur of “‘ Here they come,” 
from the southern wall of 
mealie-bags, sent every man 
hurrying to his allotted post. 
Pouring over the _ right 
shoulder of the hill behind 
the mission station there 
appeared a dense mass of five 
to six hundred Zulus. On 
they came at the run, deploy- 
ing as they advanced, making 
straight for the southern wall 
of mealie-bags which filled the 
gap between the storehouse and 
the hospital. The attack was 
met with a steady and well- 
sustained fire; but although 
the old -577 Martini-Henry was 
a real man-stopper, and al- 
though Zulu after Zulu was 
knocked over, the survivors 
with rare courage got to within 
fifty yards of the wall. Here, 
however, they came under a 
terrible cross fire from the wall 
of mealie-bags and the loop- 
holes of the storehouse, and the 
onrush was definitely stayed. 
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Some of the Zulus at once took 
cover behind the cookhouse 
and in the trenches where the 
field ovens were situated, and 
from this cover kept up a 
harassing fire. The bulk, how- 
ever, swerved to their left, 
and, passing round the hospital, 
made a desperate attempt to 
rush the mealie-bags at the 
north-west corner of the en- 
closure. But the attempt was 
repulsed, and the baffled Zulus, 
now edging eastwards, found 
cover in the piece of bush and 
below the rocky terrace on 
which the northern breastwork 
of mealie-bags had been erected. 
The post was, therefore, 
threatened from both front 
and rear. But this was not 
the worst. The Zulus hitherto 
engaged were but the advanced 
guard. Thousands more could 
be made out lining a ledge of 
rocks and some caves over- 
looking the post four hundred 
yards to the southward. This 
main body for some minutes 
kept up a brisk fire which 
seriously inconvenienced the 
defenders of the post. Mr 
Dalton, one of the commis- 
sariat officers, who had done 
splendid work in preparing the 
defences and had been continu- 
ally moving along the breast- 
work encouraging the men, 
was now wounded. Unable 
to use his rifle any longer— 
though he continued to direct 
the fire of the men near him— 
he handed it to his store- 
keeper, Byrne, who, however, 
was almost immediately shot 
dead. 
Meanwhile 
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main body of the Zulus had 
rushed forward from the rocks 
and caves behind, and, bearing 
well to the left, had passed 
the hospital, where they 
changed direction to the right, 
with the result that the nor- 
thern face of the post was now 
in great peril. The garden on 
the farther side of the waggon 
track waS soon occupied by a 
large body, and, taking advan- 
tage of some cover from view 
there afforded, the Zulus 
prepared to storm the northern 
breastwork. With a wild rush 
they crossed the track and the 
belt of bush, and, scrambling 
up the rocky terrace, actually 
held one side of the breast- 
work while the men of the 
24th held the other. Mad- 
dened with desire to kill the 
white men, the Zulus made 
several desperate attempts to 
swarm over the parapet, but 
every attempt was splendidly 
met and repulsed with the 
bayonet. Many Zulus actually 
grasped the bayonets of the 
defenders, and in two instances 
wrenched them from the rifles, 
but they were instantly shot 
down. One Zulu standing on 
the parapet fired at Corporal 
Schiess, of the Natal Native 
Contingent, the charge blowing 
the corporal’s hat off. Schiess 
instantly jumped on to the 
parapet, bayoneted the Zulu, 
regained his place, bayoneted 
another, and then climbed once 
more upon the sacks and bayon- 
eted a third. The corporal was 
nominally a hospital patient, 
and, in addition, had been 
Seriously wounded in the foot 





some time earlier in the 
engagement. 

But the steadfast courage 
of the thin line of heaving, 
thrusting, sweating soldiers of 
the 24th who held that nor- 
thern wall of mealie-bags could 
but delay the inevitable. A 
hand-to-hand fight in which the 
white men were enormously 
outnumbered could have but 
one end, and it was only a 
question of time before the 
corn-sacks would be torn from 
the breastwork and a wave of 
Zulus with their stabbing as- 
segais would surge in among 
the defenders. Nor was this 
all. In addition to the hand-to- 
hand combat in front, the de- 
fenders were still being fired 
upon heavily from the rocks 
and caves four hundred yards 
in rear. Although that fire 
had at first been wild and ill- 
directed it had now become 
much more serious, and within 
a few minutes five of the de- 
fenders had been killed by 
bullets from the rear. The 
company from Helpmakaar 
could not be expected for some 
hours, and it was most un- 
likely that it could force its 
way through the thousands of 
Zulus between it and the drift. 

In these circumstances 
Lieutenant Chard gave the 
order for all the men who 
were holding the ramparts 
of mealie-bags to retire be- 
hind the entrenchment of bis- 
cuit boxes at the eastern end 
of the enclosure. But now 
the grave drawback of the 
position became at once ap- 
parent. The hospital at the 
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other end was isolated. The 
post now resembled a sailing 
ship attacked by pirates’ boats, 
the majority of the crew driven 
from the waist of the vessel 
to the poop, leaving the fore- 
castle and its defenders com- 
pletely cut off. The hospital 
building was now the fore- 
castle; but the position was 
really worse than this; for in 
a forecastle the door would 
have opened on to the main 
deck, whereas from the hos- 
pital there was no egress on 
that side save by a small 
window high above the ground. 

All this time the Zulus had 
been trying desperately to set 
fire to the thatched roof of the 
hospital, and scores of them 
leaped over the walls of mealie- 
bags in their eagerness to get 
to the inner side of the build- 
ing. Scores of them were 
mown down by volleys at a 
few yards’ range from the ram- 
part of biscuit boxes, but others 
took their place, yelling out 
their war-cry of Usutu! Usutu! 
Foiled in their attempt to fire 
the roof from the enclosure the 
Zulus redoubled their efforts 
at the farther end, where at 
any rate they were not exposed 
to those terrible volleys from 
the retrenchment. Soon they 
succeeded in their work, and, 
to the horror of the defenders 
of the eastern end of the post, 
a cloud of smoke rose from the 
hospital roof. 

There were gallant deeds 
done at Rorke’s Drift that day. 
But for courage and devotion 
to duty nothing can exceed 
the conduct of the half-dozen 
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privates of the 24th Regiment 
left as the garrison of the 
doomed building. No officer, 
no non - commissioned Officer, 
was there to command and 
encourage them. Theroof of the 
building was in flames; the place 
was filled with smoke ; within it 
were at least a dozen patients too 
ill or too seriously incapacitated 
to take their place in the fight ; 
the building with its separate 
and improvised wards was most 
unsuited for defence. In one 
of the farther rooms two pri- 
vates and a couple of patients 
held the door for more than an 
hour until their ammunition 
was expended, and then con- 
tinued to guard the portal with 
their bayonets. With a fierce 
rush a band of Zulus at length 
forced an entrance, and Private 
Joseph Williams was seized by 
them, dragged outside and 
butchered before the eyes of 
his three companions. The 
surviving private and the two 
patients were now cut off in 
the farthest room of the hos- 
pital, but, while the Zulus were 
busy dispatching their victim, 
the white men succeeded in 
making a hole in the partition 
with an axe and escaping into 
another room. Here they were 
joined by another private of 
the 24th, Henry Hooke by 
name; and he and John Wil- 
liams, one keeping off the Zulus 
with a bayonet and the other 
smashing holes into the adjoin- 
ing room, relieved each other 
every few minutes. One patient 
ventured through one of the 
openings thus cut, but was 
immediately seized by Zulus 
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and dragged away; the others, 
however, managed to scramble 
through the little window over- 
looking the enclosure, and, run- 
ning the gauntlet of the enemy’s 
fire, most of them got safely 
within the retrenchment. 

In another ward two privates 
of the 24th defended their post 
until six out of seven of the 
patients had been removed. 
The seventh was a sergeant 
who was ill with fever and 
delirious. One of the privates 
went back to try to carry him 
out, but the room was now full 
of Zulus and the sergeant had 
peen killed. The last patients 
to escape were the more serious 
cases, and these had great 
difficulty in climbing up to the 
little window. Once through, 
they had to fall to the ground, 
and, being unable to walk, 
had to crawl to the retrench- 
ment. under the Zulu fire. A 
few patients dashed out upon 
the verandah on the north 
side of the hospital and en- 
deavoured to cross the whole 
length of the enclosure to gain 
the retrenchment, but two or 
three were assegaied in the 
attempt. 

From behind their low ram- 
part of biscuit boxes but thirty 
yards away the defenders of 
the retrenchment had witnessed 
with heartfelt sorrow the 
tragedy enacted under their 
eyes. But their own position 
was also one of the utmost 
peril. Flushed with their suc- 
cess at the hospital end, the 
Zulus were straining every 
nerve to fire the thatch of the 
storehouse roof. Chard’s in- 
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ventive mind was again equal 
to the emergency. There were 
in the retrenchment two large 
piles of mealie sacks, and by 
his orders these were hurriedly 
formed, under heavy fire, into 
an oblong and lofty redoubt 
from which a second and ele- 
vated tier of fire was obtained, 
and within which the wounded 
were dragged for safety. So 
long as daylight lasted the re- 
doubt immensely strengthened 
the defence; but in South Africa 
darkness comes swiftly, and 
soon the retrenchment and 
storehouse were completely sur- 
rounded. Several times the 
Zulus attempted to rush the 
position, and although every 
attempt was most gallantly 
repulsed, the defenders were 
forced back into the kraal at the 
eastern end of the retrenchment. 

The Zulus were now to 
pay for their successful effort 
of firing the hospital roof. The 
burning thatch flared up, illu- 
minating the scene for hundreds 
of yards around, and the light 
thus given was of priceless 
service to the defenders. At 
about 10 P.M., however, the fire 
had burnt itself out, and in the 
darkness that ensued the Zulu 
attacks were again renewed. 
But the indomitable and stead- 
fast courage of the 24th never 
failed. The men behaved with 
the greatest coolness. Not a 
single shot was wasted, and 
there was always the bayonet 
to do the work when the Zulus 
tried to force their way over 
the low perimeter of the kraal. 

It was not until midnight 
that the rushes and heavy fire 
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of the Zulus began to slacken. 
But there was little rest for 
the defenders, now exhausted 
by eight hours’ ceaseless fight- 
ing; for until nearly dawn a 
desultory fire was kept up from 
the caves and rocky ledge in 
rear, and from the bush and 
garden in front. At last, how- 
ever, some respite came, and 
about 4 A.M., for the first time 
in twelve hours, the firing died 
away. 

Shortly afterwards the first 
streak of dawn appeared and 
the little garrison was heart- 
ened by the sight of dead Zulus 
piled up in heaps round the 
walls of mealie-bags and especi- 
ally in front of the hospital; and 
cheered still more by the sight 
of the enemy retiring round 
the shoulder of the hill from 
which they had approached 
on the previous afternoon. 
Chard and Bromhead decided 
to send out some patrols to 
search the immediate vicinity 
of the post. These soon re- 
turned with about one hundred 
rifles and guns and some four 
hundred assegais left by the 
enemy on the field. 

Meanwhile those left within 
the post were strengthening the 
defences of the place. But while 
the thatch was being removed 
from the storehouse roof a large 
body of Zulus suddenly ap- 
peared again on the hills to the 
southwest. The work upon the 
defences was instantly stopped 
and every man was ordered to 
his post. Chard scribbled a 
hasty note to Major Spalding 
begging him to bring help with- 
out a moment’s delay, and this 
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he sent off by a friendly Kaffr 
who had taken refuge in the 
post at dawn. The Zulus came 
on in the same formation and 
with the same determination as 
before, and the garrison steeled 
itself for another contest against 
the same desperate odds. 
Suddenly, however, there was 
a check in the enemy’s advance, 
The Zulu line seemed to waver ; 
and then, slowly retiring, it dis- 
appeared behind the shoulder of 
the hill whence it had emerged. 

We must go back to the 
previous morning and trans- 
port ourselves to the camp of 
No. 3 Column at Isandhlwana, 
nine miles across the river. 
Before dawn Lord Chelmsford 
had taken half the Column 
with him as a reconnaissance 
in force and to select a further 
camping ground. Some brisk 
skirmishing with bodies of Zulus 
had taken place in the forenoon, 
and, while thus engaged, Lord 
Chelmsford had received more 
than one message to say that 
the camp at Isandhlwana was 
in imminent danger of attack 
by large enemy forces. These 
messages had been treated as 
merely alarmist; and when 
Lord Chelmsford—galloping to 
@ hill-top—had seen with his 
glasses the tents at Isandhlwana 
still standing and men in red 
uniform moving about he had 
been completely reassured. 
Finally, however, messages of 
such grave import had been 
received that Lord Chelmsford 
had decided to march his force 
back to Isandhlwana, and, while 
en route, the terrible truth had 
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been revealed. An officer was 
met who had ridden back to 
Isandhlwana to make some 
arrangements about rations for 
his men; while riding uncon- 
scious of danger into the camp, 
with its “men moving about 
in red coats,” he had been 
fired on; and almost too late 
had discovered that the red- 
coats were Zulus dressed in the 
tunics of the 24th.? 


It was pitch dark when Lord 
Chelmsford’s force stumbled 
into the deserted camp. The 
silence of the tomb reigned 
everywhere. Patrols moving 
cautiously about came upon 
grisly evidence of disaster. 
Overturned waggons, looted 
stores and piles of mutilated 
corpses told their tale. There 
was nothing that could possibly 
be done but hold on for the 
night and make for Rorke’s 
Drift at dawn. As the dis- 
pirited Column wended its 
way to the river in the early 
hours of the 23rd a large force 
of Zulus was seen to the north 
about a mile away moving in 
the opposite direction. Each 
column silently held its course. 
The Zulus—they were those 
who had been attacking the 
drift and had seen the approach 
of Lord Chelmsford’s force— 
had learnt that every fight 
was not to be an Isandhlwana. 
In Lord Chelmsford’s force 
the men were exhausted with 
the marching and fighting 
of the last twenty-four hours ; 


they were without food; all 
the reserve ammunition had 
been lost; and the men had 
but fifty rounds apiece. And 
so, right arm to right arm the 
two columns, Zulu and British, 
like ships that pass in the night, 
held each upon its way. 


As the British force topped 
a rise a pillar of smoke could 
be seen rising from the drift. 
Too late! The news was whis- 
pered down the Column and 
the men plodded dejectedly on, 
their hearts sinking at the 
thought of another charnel- 
house they were soon to find. 
Suddenly there is excitement 
at the head of the Column, and 
there is hurried talk among 
the men that figures have been 
descried on the roof of one of 
the buildings at the drift, 
vigorously waving to the Col- 
umn. A fierce roar of cheering 
bursts from the throats of those 
tired, hungry and exhausted 
men. A section of mounted 
infantry gallops down to the 
drift, crosses the river, and in a 
few moments is among the sur- 
vivors of as gallant a defence 
as the annals of the British 
Army have ever known. 


Of the 139 officers and other 
ranks engaged, 15 were killed 
and 12 wounded, two of the 
latter dying later of their hurts. 
The attacking Zulu force con- 
sisted of two regiments—the 
Undi and Udkloko—in all a 
total of nearly four thousand 





1 At Isandhlwana were 21 officers and 581 other ranks of the 24th. All the 


officers and 578 other ranks were killed. 
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warriors. Of these, 371 lay 
dead around the little post at 
Rorke’s Drift. 

Although England was 
stunned by the tragedy of 
Isandhlwana she was quick 
to recognise the gallantry of 
the stubborn defence by which 
that tragedy had been in part 
redeemed. Lieutenants Chard 
and Bromhead received the 
thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament for their heroic 
behaviour and were advanced 
to the rank of major. Both 
these officers were awarded 
the Victoria Cross, as was also 
Surgeon Reynolds. Nor were 
those brave privates who had 
defended the hospital forgotten. 
Upon six the Victoria Cross 
was conferred. Two of these 
brave soldiers deserve special 
mention. Corporal Allen and 
Private Hitch were holding near 
the hospital a most dangerous 
post which was raked by the 
enemy’s fire from the hill. 
Both were severely wounded ; 
but their determined conduct 
enabled most of the patients to 
be removed from the hospital. 
Incapacitated by their wounds 
from further fighting, these 
two soldiers did splendid ser- 
vice issuing ammunition to 
their comrades throughout the 
night. In this duty the Rev. 
George Smith assisted, and for 
his work he received a com- 
mission in the Army Chaplains 
Department. Many of the 
Old Army who read this 
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story will remember ‘ Ammu- 
nition ’ Smith, as he was always 
affectionately called. The num- 
ber of officers and men of the 
24th Regiment engaged at 
Rorke’s Drift was 110 (of whom 
22 were hospital patients), and 
between them they gained seven 
Victoria Crosses. This is a 
noble record. 


If you see a battalion of 
the South Wales Borderers— 
as the 24th is now known— 
upon @ parade at which the 
Colours are carried, you will 
notice on the pole of the King’s 
Colour a silver wreath of im- 
mortelles. The Queen’s Colour 
—as it then was—of the Ist 
Battalion was borne off the 
fatal field of Isandhlwana by 
the adjutant, Lieutenant Mel- 
vill, and he and a brother 
officer, Lieutenant Coghill, 
were killed by the Zulus at 
Fugitives Drift on the Buffalo 
River in a gallant attempt to 
save it. The Colour was sub- 
sequently recovered, and, by 
Her Majesty’s command, was 
brought to Osborne for her 
inspection. The Queen at- 
tached a wreath of immortelles 
to the pole, and later directed 
that, to commemorate the de- 
votion displayed by Lieutenants 
Melvill and Coghill, and in 
memory of the noble defence 
of Rorke’s Drift, a silver wreath 
should be borne for evermore 
upon the staff of the Queen’s 
Colour of both battalions of 
the 24th. 
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AN UNTAUGHT GENIUS. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 
Author of ‘The Outcasts of Canada.’ 


He lived on the farm next 
to that of some friends of 
mine, and whenever I came 
out from Vancouver to spend 
a week-end with them I was 
accustomed to hear some 
fresh tale about him, and nearly 
always it was uncomplimentary. 
When neighbours came to tea 
on Sunday afternoons and there 
was & lull in the conversation, 
someone always broke the 
silence by asking— 

“ What’s Fred Baxter been 
up to now?” 

It was very seldom that he 
had not been up to something 
nefarious, and I gained the 
impression that Fred was the 
world’s worst boy. And that, 
to one who knows the youth 
of North America, implies 
an unbelievable capacity for 
mischief. 

It seemed that no one could 
do anything at all with him, 
and when under the laws of 
the land he was obliged to go 
to school, he absolutely refused 
to learn a single thing. His 
attendance, to put it as mildly 
as possible, appeared to be 
highly irregular, and rumour 
had it that he actually suc- 
ceeded in reaching the age for 
leaving school without even 
having learned how to write 
his own name. 

I do not know whether such 
an exploit is unique or not. 





I should think it must be, and 
when I was told of it at one of 
these gatherings I put it down 
to the scarcity of conversa- 
tional topics in a farming com- 
munity and the natural tend- 
ency of the Far West to exag- 
gerate. Afterwards, however, 
when I came to know Fred 
well, I found that for once 
rumour had not exaggerated. 
It was perfectly true. He 
could not even write his own 
name. 

Both his parents were the 
children of Dorsetshire farmers, 
and Fred himself was born on 
a farm on the Canadian prairies. 
When he was six his father 
died after having moved to 
British Columbia and specu- 
lated with enough success in 
the pre-war land boom to 
leave his widow a small farm 
and a competence. It was not 
long before she married again, 
and her second husband was 
years younger than herself. 
He was @ fiery little man, 
ineffectual in everything he 
did, with a perpetual grievance 
against the world, and, being 
completely under his wife’s 
dominance, I imagine that he 
had exercised his frustrated 
love of authority on the only 
outlet possible, and this outlet 
happened to be his stepson 
Fred. 

Knowing something of all 
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this, I ascribed Fred’s obstre- 
perousness to his resentment 
against his stepfather, a resent- 
ment which was rendered 
doubly bitter by the knowledge 
that he could do everything on 
their farm so very much better 
than his ineffectual stepfather. 
On my week-end visits I fre- 
quently saw Fred busy on 
some of the myriad jobs of 
mechanics and carpentry 
always waiting to be done on 
any farm, and especially on a 
farm in the process of being 
wrested from the virgin bush. 

John Marley, his stepfather, 
left them all to Fred, and 
the boy seemed perfectly happy 
as long as he was tinkering 
away at machinery and not 
badgered to go to school. He 
was not in the least like 
the proverbial bad boy to look 
at, being rather undersized and 
pale. Whenever I spoke to 
him he seemed shy and always 
answered politely, so that I 
found it hard to believe all I 
had heard about his dare- 
devilry and reckless opposition 
to authority, although there 
could be no doubt that most 
of it was true. 

His two elder brothers were 
away from home earning their 
living as lumberjacks, and his 
mother, who had no children 
by her second marriage, con- 
sequently doted upon Fred. 
She had been born before 
farmers’ daughters in England 
received any education, looked 
down upon ‘ schooling,’ and, I 
fancy, gave Fred subtle encour- 
agement in his resistance to 
any form of ‘ book larning.’ 
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His last exploit was to break 
every window in the village 
school, and she did not seem 
to mind in the very least when 
the teachers decided that, as 
he was just fifteen, it was use- 
less for him to come any more. 

If the copy-books are to be 
believed, Fred should have gone 
downhill rapidly from this point 
and become either a criminal 
or a vagrant, but he pro- 
ceeded to confute the copy- 
books and astonish the neigh- 
bourhood. Just at this point 
in his life I decided to move 
from the city and bought the 
farm from my friends, and 
henceforth, living right beside 
him, I was able to follow his 
career in greater detail. 


The mountains some three 
or four miles away to the north 
of us were covered with a 
dense growth of fir, and an 
enterprising Scotsman named 
McPherson was putting in small 
portable sawmills with a view 
to cutting the timber for ‘ ties,’ 
as the West designates railway 
sleepers. 

One morning, just after I had 
settled in my new quarters, I 
heard sounds of an altercation 
from the next farm, and 4 
few minutes later as I went out 
to my gate I saw Fred marching 
stubbornly up the road with 
his hands in his pockets and 
@ set stare on his face. I felt 
sorry for the boy and said, 
more or less aimlessly— 

** Hullo, what’s up now ? ” 

He stopped and answered in 
a tone of infinite contempt— 
“It’s that peanut, John Mar- 
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ley.” (It is significant that 
Fred always spoke of him by 
name and never called him 
‘father.’) ‘“‘He gives me &@ 
bellyache.”’ 

I had formed rather the same 
opinion of my _ neighbour, 
though I had never expressed 
it quite so pungently, even to 
myself, and I asked Fred where 
he was going, in case he 


intended to do something 
desperate. 
“[’m going to see _ if 


McPherson will give me the 
job of whistle punk,” he 
replied. 

“TI wish you luck,’ I en- 
couraged. ‘“‘ When you come 
back you must tell me how you 
got on.” 

His face lighted up as if it 
was the first time that any 
grown man had shown him 
sympathy, and, awkwardly 
murmuring ‘ thanks,’ he strode 
off up the road on his quest. 

Some three hours later he 
burst in upon me, crying ex- 
citedly— 

“Tve got 
it!” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” 
I said in congratulation, 
“and I think you'll be happier 
now, won't you?” 

“You said it,” he replied. 
“T sure will.” 

Without going into technical 
details, the trees when cut 
down are hauled to the mill by 
great cables worked by a don- 
key-engine, and the ‘ whistle 
punk ’ gives the signals on the 
hooter when the engineer is 
ready, so that the men hundreds 
of yards away at the other end 


it! Ive got 
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of the cables can know when the 
logs are going to move. The 
work is easy enough physically, 
but if a mistake is made it 
may mean instant death to 
mahy men, and so requires 
steady application. Many 
people thought that McPherson 
had made a mistake when he 
hired Fred, but that canny 
Scot was a good judge of char- 
acter and made no mistake, 
for the boy simply revelled 
in doing some real work at 
last. 

Many of the loggers owned 
little farms with perhaps an 
acre or two cleared on which 
they grew their vegetables, 
and they went to and from 
their work every day; one 
man who owned a car gen- 
erally drove some of his 
fellows, who between them paid 
the expense of running it. 
Fred joined one of these little 
parties, and left his home 
regularly every morning at 
seven, obviously glad to 
escape from his stepfather and 
his half-hearted and incom- 
petent attempts at farming. 

For a year Fred worked 
steadily as ‘whistle punk.’ 
As soon a8 he came home 
in the evening I could hear 
him tinkering with some bit 
of machinery or doing un- 
necessary repairs to their car 
in the garage. He never went 
into the house until it was time 
to go to bed, and always spent 
the whole of Sunday in the 
Same way. 

Then McPherson had to move 
his mill farther up the moun- 
tain as the timber on the lower 
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slopes had all been cut. There 
was no river and the ties had 
to be hauled by motor truck 
down to the railway, which 
was two miles on the farther 
side of our house. Like every 
other industry the logging in- 
dustry has to cut its costs, and, 
since the mill would not occupy 
one site for more than a few 
months, it was not worth while 
to go to the expense of making 
@ proper road. 

The surface was roughly 
graded diagonally down the 
mountain-side, and two tracks 
about eighteen inches wide were 
made with planks for the wheels 
to run on. It was all right 
for the driver as long as he kept 
his wheels on the planks, but 
if he did not, the truck would 
overturn and career headlong 
down the mountain-side with 
almost certain death to anyone 
riding in it. 

A day or two after the mill 
had moved I went up to see if 
I could buy some of the piles 
of slabwood left on the old site, 
for my winter supply of fuel. 
Only the heart of the tree is 
used for ties and the sap- 
wood and bark are cut off in 
slabs. What is not used as 
fuel for the donkey-engine is 
thrown on a fire which burns 
night and day as long as the 
mill is running. An appalling 
waste, but since the cost of 
transport to the towns would 
be more than the price when 
sold, one cannot blame the 
operator. 

There was a good road to 
the old site, and I noticed 
a pile of slabwood still left 
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my farm. lEverything was 
deserted, the only sign of 
the former buzz of activity 
being the shelter under which 
the ties had been cut. It 
looked very desolate now that 
the great saws had been re- 
moved. The flooring of saw- 
dust had gone red with damp, 
and a thirty-feet high pile of 
sawdust near-by was slowly 
smouldering from a fire which 
would take months to consume 
it. The skeletons of the 
bunkhouses looked very for- 
lorn, and the whole scene pro- 
duced an indescribable air of 
melancholy and desolation. 

I got out of my car and 
began to climb up the moun- 
tain towards the new mill site 
so that I could arrange the 
details of my purchase. Every- 
thing was bare and naked and 
looked like a batitlefield. Any 
part of a tree less than one foot 
in diameter is useless to the 
logger, and is left where it falls. 
Besides these skeletons lying at 
all angles, the ground was 
littered with dead branches and 
the thousands of young trees 
which were uprooted when the 
big logs were drawn in to the 
mill. 

This débris was what was 
known as logging slash, and 
early the next spring a running 
fire would be set through it 
which would leave every stump 
charred and blackened and the 
whole scene more than ever 
like a battlefield. The logger 
has to meet his present com- 
petition and cannot afford to 
think of eyesores or the destruc- 
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tion of young growth and its 
effect upon the future of his 
industry. 

It was starting to rain as I 
found the track which led 
upwards, and this made the 
scene look still more dismal. 
High up the mountain-side I 
could see @ huge standing tree 
with all its branches and the 
top lopped off, anchored to 
stumps by cables. At the top 
was @ block and pulley, and 
through it ran the great cable 
which drew the trees down to 
the mill. I could hear the 
scream of the saws, the hum- 
ming of the cable as it ran 
through the pulley, and the 
roar of the tree as it crashed 
through every obstacle in its 
path down the mountain. 

The way grew steeper every 
minute until each step became 
arduous, and as I plodded up- 
wards on one of the wooden 
tracks I thought that the driver 
of the motor truck most as- 
suredly earned his money. Not 
only was the track so steep that 
it would be all that a truck 
could do to climb it in low gear 
when empty, but the rain was 
making the boards slippery so 
that one false move would 
mean & skid. 

As I reached the mill the 
whistle sounded for the dinner 
hour, and immediately men 
appeared from every side clad 
in stiff waterproof hats, coats 
and overalls. I saw McPherson 
talking angrily to a man who 
was standing by the big truck 
on which was piled a full load 
of ties, the wood so freshly 
sawn that it gleamed white, 
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though within a few days it 
would have changed to a red- 
dish brown. 

The man appeared to be the 
truck driver, and I heard him 
say— 

“You'll have to fix that 
road up a bit better before I 
take another load down. I 
don’t love this job so much 
that I want to break my neck 
at it.” 

McPherson snorted angrily, 
for he had an urgent order to 
fulfil, and in his anxiety became 
more excitable than I had 
ever kn wn him before. 

“For the love of Pete,” 
he remarked sarcastically, 
“what d’you think I’m going 
to do? Stop the mill and put 
the whole gang on making a 
concrete highway so you can 
do one-armed driving with your 
best girl?” 

The driver’s temper rose 
also. 

“IT guess you'd better,” he 
replied. “ Anyway, Ill not 
take another load down as it 
is.”’ 

* All right then,’ McPher- 
son shouted; ‘it looks like 
I'll have to fire you.” 

The driver spat and turned 
on his heel. 

“You needn’t bother,” he 
said, ‘ because right here and 
now I quit. I’m going for my 
money.” 

He walked away towards the 
bookkeeper’s shanty, and then 
I saw Fred running up to 
McPherson. 

“Tl drive the truck down 
for you,” he cried impetuously. 

McPherson looked at him 
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and smiled, his anger evaporat- 
ing at the lad’s eagerness. 

“TI guess you could all right, 
son,”’ he said, ‘‘ but how are you 
going to unload the ties on to 
the railroad car? Each of 
them weighs twice as much as 
you do.” 

** Will you pay me the same 
as the other guy ? ’’ Fred asked. 

“Sure, if you do the work.” 

“O.K. then. I'll hire some 
bum from the station to help 
me unload and keep him on if 
you let me have the job steady.” 

McPherson, with his mind 
set on filling his order to time, 
nodded absently and said— 

“ All right, boy. Go right 
to it.” 

Fred ran off to gulp down 
his lunch, and I settled 
my business with McPher- 
son. It did not take long, 
and as I turned to make my 
way down the hill again I was 
astonished to see Fred already 
cranking the handle of the big 
truck. It was all he could do 
to turn it, but he evidently 
understood the ‘feel’ of the 
engine, for it started at once. 

He climbed into the cab and 
I watched him wrenching at 
the steering-wheel as he turned. 
As soon as he saw me he 
shouted proudly— 

“Why doncha ride down 
with me? Better’n walking.” 

I knew that he was a born 
driver and had been accus- 
tomed to handling a car since 
he was ten years old, but I 
did not altogether fancy the 
prospect of riding with him 
down that nightmare track on 
top of a five-ton load. For 


@ moment I hesitated, but 
his face was so eager I did 
not want to spoil his self- 
confidence because he would 
need it all before he reached the 
bottom. 

So, noting that the driver’s 
cab was open and that I 
should be on the near side 
and could jump uphill if any- 
thing happened, I climbed 
on board and we started on 
our perilous journey. 

Fred was just sixteen, but 
he was still rather undersized, 
and the great steering-wheel 
looked almost too big for him 
to manage. I had been accus- 
tomed for years to driving 
along precipices on the moun- 
tain roads and trails of B.C. 
until I had considered myself 
free from nerves, but that 
track was by far the worst 
I had ever encountered. For 
@ little while I was almost 
petrified with anxiety, but a 
glance at Fred’s face reassured 
me as he grinned and said— 

“Hold onta your nerve.” 

He was perfectly at his ease, 
not with the boastfulness of an 
ignoramus, but with the calm 
of one who knew the danger 
and his own ability to over- 
come it. From the way he 
handled it he might have been 
born driving that huge truck, 
and long before we reached the 
bottom I knew that he would 
keep his job. 


He not only kept his job, 
but did it better than the 
former driver. He was a bio- 
logical miracle, for, though both 
sides of his family had been 
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farmers for longer than anyone 


could trace, he understood 
instinctively any kind of 
machinery in much the same 
way a8 some exceptional mem- 
bers of former generations in- 
stinctively understood horses, 
and he saved McPherson many 
a big repair bill on his motor 
truck by the loving care he 
lavished on it. 

In many respects it seems 
to be better in a purely material 
sense for a boy in Fred’s posi- 
tion to have no education. 
Being unable to read, he had 
nothing to distract him from 
his work, and as it was the 
kind of work he liked he did 
nothing else except work. 

He was paid three dollars 
for each load, and, until he 
learned the knack of handling 
them easily, he paid a man 
three dollars a day to ride 
with him and help him to 
pile the ties on to the railway 
car. He started work at five 
in the morning and never 
delivered his last load until 
well after dark. Sundays, 
holidays and weekdays were 
all one to him, and he usually 
managed to take four loads a 
day, so that he was making 
far more money than his step- 
father had ever dreamed of 
doing. Undoubtedly he was 
happy because he was his own 
boss, and he worked with a 
curious kind of intensity as 
though each trip helped to 
exorcise the memory of his 
former unhappiness. How his 
frail physique stood the strain 
I do not know, but it appeared 
to agree with him, for he filled 
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out and I can only suppose 
that a contented mind induced 
@ contented body. 

After some months McPher- 
son moved his mill still farther 
up the mountain, and from this 
eyrie Fred and his truck had 
to descend with the aid of a 
cable worked by the donkey- 
engine for fear that the brakes 
could not hold back the weight. 

John Marley was a difficult 
neighbour, and as he never fed 
his stock properly they were 
always breaking into my land. 
I could never extract any 
satisfaction from my interviews 
with him and came to rely on 
Fred to set things right for me. 
As soon as I mentioned some 
promise that Marley had made 
and left unfulfilled, Fred merely 
lifted his eyebrows and said 
with great contempt— 

“Oh, him! I'll fix it.” 

What methods of persuasion 
he used I do not know, but 
he always did ‘ fix it ’ and saved 
me many an unpleasant scene 
with his stepfather. 

He did not appear to spend 
any money until after he had 
been driving the truck for about 
two years, when he suddenly 
started to buy every derelict 
car and truck in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he placed on 
the road allowance outside their 
house. Before long the place 
began to look like one of 
those cemeteries of disused 
motor cars to be seen near 
most American cities. Then 
he stopped hauling on Sundays 
and began dismembering the 
derelicts. 

On the fourth Sunday I was 
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inspecting my fence line for 
possible loopholes, and saw him 
hammering away close to my 
boundary at the edge of the 
five acres John Marley had 
cleared. 

The other fifteen acres of 
their place were overgrown 
with a dense cluster of fir. It 
was @ little patch which had 
been too young to be market- 
able when the surrounding land 
had been cut over years previ- 
ously. This had taken place 
before the days of ‘ high-rig- 
ging’ and mechanical lumber- 
ing, and so the patch had been 
left untouched and had grown 
to maturity—an object-lesson 
against wasteful methods of 
logging. 

Fred looked up as I passed 
and waved. Keturning his 
salutation, I asked— 

“What on earth are you up 
to now?” 

“Tm fixing up a home-made 
sawmill out of these old cars.” 

“TI don’t envy you your 
job, then,”’ I replied. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough,” he 
said in his confident way. 
“The only thing I'll need to 
buy will be the actual saws, 
and then I’ll be all set to go.” 

I did not take him seriously 
and thought that he had simply 
found a hobby, but to my sur- 
prise a few weeks later he left 
his job with McPherson, and 
presently his two elder 
brothers were helping him to 
cut down the trees on their 
land. 

He had no donkey-engine, 
and so the trees had to 
be sawn into lengths, the 


branches lopped off by hand 
and then hauled to his home- 
made mill by @ team of horses, 
but his mother had given him 
the timber, and everything, 
therefore, was clear profit. 

How he had managed to 
find out all the scientific prin- 
ciples without any training and 
without any books to help him 
is more than I can say, but his 
mill ran as well and was every 
bit as effective as if he had paid 
a lot of money for it. I dis- 
covered that Fred was manag- 
ing the whole business on his 
own account and was employing 
his two brothers, and it must 
have been a source of immense 
pleasure to him when John 
Marley, who hated farming and 
was thankful for any outside 
work, asked him for a job and 
was given the simpleton’s task 
—that of carrying away and 
piling the slabwood. Fred took 
his triumph modestly and never 
by word or deed showed the 
slightest sign of spite towards 
his stepfather. Instead he 
treated him with the indulg- 
ence he might have shown 
towards a backward and 
idiotic child. 

He bought a motor truck 
to do his hauling, and sold his 
ties through McPherson on a 
sub-contract which netted that 
astute individual one dollar 
for every thousand feet of 
timber cut, but Fred was well 
content that it should be so, 
for the railway company for 
some obscure reason never paid 
for their ties until sixty days 
after delivery—an arrangement 
which played into the hands 
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of the big contractor and gave 
opportunity for a good deal 
of rather dubious political 
wire-pulling. 

Fred acted a8 sawyer, and 
that in itself was an achieve- 
ment, for it is a highly skilled 
occupation. I was able to 
watch the details of the opera- 
tions, and it was soon evident 
that Fred, in addition to being 
a mechanical genius, was a 
born organiser and did not 
suffer in the least from his lack 
of education. Both his brothers 
and his stepfather and the 
other two men he employed 
seemed perfectly content to 
work for him and never ques- 
tioned his orders. Fred him- 
self hardly ever spoke. There 
was never any fuss or shouting, 
and everything went like clock- 
work until they had cut all 
the timber on his mother’s land. 

I wondered what was going 
to happen after this, for it 
did not seem likely that he 
would go back to truck driving. 
It was not long before he came 
over to my house one evening 
and enlightened me. 

“T’ve just bought a timber 
stand,” he said proudly. 

“Where on earth did you 
get the money from ? ”’ I asked. 
“ Buying stands of timber is a 
millionaire’s game, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Tt sure is,” he answered, 
“but these guys wanted to sell 
badly, so I only had to put a 
little money down and I pay 
the rest off by a percentage 
of the price for each thousand 
feet of ties I cut.” 

“T only wish I were half as 
smart as you are,” I said 
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admiringly, as he smiled and 
went back to hammer away at 
his machinery. 

He was only just eighteen 
and I marvelled at his acumen. 
It was a stroke of pure, authen- 
tic genius which no amount of 
education at any school or 
university could have taught 
him. Whether he realised how 
completely he had safeguarded 
himself I cannot say for cer- 
tain, though I fancy he did. 
His payments would vary ac- 
cording to the fluctuations in 
the price of ties, and if, as no 
one ever dreamed would happen 
in those boom days, the demand 
slackened and the price 
dropped, he still could not be 


deprived of his ‘stand’ of 
timber. 
The next Sunday Fred hailed 


me over the fence— 

“T’m going up to see where 
to put my mill. Would you 
like to come and see the 
place ? ”’ 

I was glad of a change from 
the farm and accordingly ac- 
companied him as he set out 
in the second-hand car he had 
bought. We had a ten-mile 
drive up into the mountains, 
and with every turn of the 
road the scenery grew wilder 
a8 we ascended the narrowing 
pass through which the rail- 
way climbed 3000 feet in twelve 
miles. At length the road came 
to an end, and we had to walk 
a mile along the railway track, 
which offered the only possible 
pathway through the dense 
bush. 

I could not help marvelling 
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at the assurance with which 
the boy was tackling his prob- 
lem. The task of establishing 
a sawmill in such a wilderness 
was enough to daunt an experi- 
enced man, but it did not seem 
to bother him in the least. 
Parallel with the track I could 
hear the roar of a river, which 
I knew must be quite close 
though not a sign of it could 
be seen because of the bush. 

Without warning Fred left 
the track, and we forced our 
way through the undergrowth 
until suddenly the ground fell 
away steeply, and there, some 
fifty feet below, I saw the 
peculiar ice-green clearness of 
glacier water. The gorge was 
clothed with timber to the 
very edge, and I wondered how- 
ever Fred had been able to 
estimate its value when he 
could not see fifty yards in 
front of him in any direction. 

“T guess I'll have to put 
the bridge across here,” he 
remarked casually. 

It was not until then I 
grasped that his timber lay 
on the farther side of the river. 

“That'll cost you a pretty 
penny,” I said, “by the time 
the contractors have finished 
with it.” 

“Contractors nothing!” he 
answered. “I'll put it across 
myself.” 

I was too astonished to say 
anything. That river was 
noted for its sudden floods, 
and in the previous winter had 
washed away two bridges 
farther down. The bridge 
would have to carry loads of 
five tons at the least, and how 


Fred, unable to read a book 
and totally ignorant of stresses 
and other engineering niceties, 
was going to build it I did not 
know. This time, I thought, 
his self-confidence would prove 
his undoing, and I remained 
silent while he surveyed the 
scene. After a little while we 
ate our sandwiches and returned 
home. 

I did not go up there again 
for some months, but when I 
did I could hardly believe my 
eyes. How he had worked it 
out, I cannot say. The only 
possible explanation is sheer 
genius. He had built a solid 
trestle bridge, using the timber 
ready to hand, and to my in- 
expert eye it looked as safe 
as any bridge built by engineers. 
Later on appearances proved 
to be correct, for when the 
floods came Fred’s bridge stood 
unyielding before the assaults 
of that raging torrent. 

A road, made out of slab- 
wood laid crossways, and 
covered three inches deep 
with sawdust giving it an even 
surface which could be used 
in any kind of weather, led 
across it to the railway track. 
On the far side of the river was 
a little clearing in which stood 
the bunkhouse (for Fred now 
employed ten men), and beyond 
it I could see his mill. It was 
the dinner hour, and when I 
had crossed the bridge I found 
the gang were sitting outside 
enjoying the sunshine after 
their meal. 

They were laughing a great 
deal and were throwing scraps 
of food to something which 
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at first I took to be a large 
dog, but which, when I had 
come closer, proved to be a 
little black bear. 

“He comes every day for 
his dinner,’ Fred said to me, 
“but as soon as I start the 
mill again he beats it off into 
the bush like a bat outa hell. 
He’ll be @ nuisance by-and-by 
when he grows up and I guess 
well have to shoot him, but 
none of us have the heart to 
do it now.” 

The men moved off to their 
work, and the moment the 
engine started the little bear 
disappeared into the bush like 
a shot. 

“You'd think he’d get used 
to the noise,’ Fred continued, 
“since he’s got used to every- 
thing else, but it still scares him 
just as much as it did the first 
day. You’re just in time to 
see Albert do some high-rigging, 
if you come along.” 

We hurried to the foot of 
an enormous tree which must 
have been at the very least 
180 feet high. Albert, a young 
Englishman from Lincolnshire 
who had attached himself to 
Fred, was wearing boots with 
very long spikes in the heels, 
and was busy adjusting a rope 
round the trunk of the tree 
and then round his waist in 
such a way that, when he dug 
his heels into the bark, he could 
lean slightly backwards against 
the rope, rather in the attitude 
of someone sitting on a shooting 
stick. 

Fred had now prospered 
enough to possess a donkey- 
engine, and in order to find 
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the leverage to give it the 
immense power necessary to 
drag whole trees through every 
obstacle to the mill, the steel 
cable had to pass through a 
block and pulley attached to 
the top of the highest tree in 
the neighbourhood, and it was 
Albert’s job to climb up to 
the top and fix the block. 
This was known as ‘ high-rig- 
ging,’ and it is the key to the 
marvellous efficiency of British 
Columbian lumbering and also 
to the terrible destruction of 
the young growth, as the logs 
uproot everything in their path 
when they are drawn in. 

As T looked up, the top of 
the tree seemed lost in the 
sky and I did not envy Albert 
his job, but the high-rigger 
takes an immense pride in his 
work and he was chewing gum 
with perfect unconcern. He 
seized an axe with a short 
handle, dug his spiked heels 
into the tree and began his 
climb. 

“TI shouldn’t care to be in 
his place if the rope breaks,” 
I said to Fred as we moved 
backwards to follow Albert’s 
progress. 

“Don’t worry,” he replied, 
“that rope has a centre of 
steel wire, so there’s no fear 
of it chafing through.” 

Albert had a great pulley 
attached to his belt and also 
one end of a long rope. This 
would be used later on to draw 
up the steel cables which would 
anchor the tree to stumps, 
one at each point of the 
compass. 

For some sixty or seventy 
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feet there was not a single 
branch, and Albert climbed 
steadily, easing the rope up- 
wards as soon as his spikes were 
firmly embedded. It looked 
easy the way he did it, but I 
knew enough to realise what 
@ superb combination of nerve 
and physical fitness it needed. 
The climb itself was arduous 
enough, but when he came to 
the branches I knew that even 
if I were starving I could not 
undertake that job. 

Many of them were as thick 
a3 a man’s thigh, and he not 
only had to balance himself 
while he chopped them off, 
but also had to cut them in 
such a way that they did not 
hit him in the face when they 
fell. In addition he had to 
change his position round and 
round the tree every foot or so 
when he came to a new branch, 
and, as he got farther up, the 
tree swayed with every move- 
ment until most people would 
have been sea-sick, or perhaps, 
to be more accurate, tree-sick. 

When within about thirty 
feet of the top Albert stopped 
climbing and began to chop 
the tree itself at a place level 
with his eyes. 

* He’s going to cut the top 
off,” Fred explained. “If he 
goes any higher up it won’t be 
thick enough to stand the 
strain.” 

Albert was so high up that 
he looked like a little fly, and 
the top swayed with every 
stroke till it nearly made me 
dizzy to look at him. It was 
about eighteen inches in dia- 
meter where he was working, 
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and it is no casy matter to 
chop down a fir of that size 
even when standing on the 
ground. I knew enough to 
realise the extreme difficulty 
of cutting through the wood 
in Albert’s position, and 
thought that a steeplejack’s 
work was easy in comparison. 

A gusty wind began to blow, 
and if he miscalculated there 
was the danger that it might 
blow the top down on to him, 
in which case he could hardly 
escape with his life. 

**'What do you pay him for 
doing that?” I asked as the 
strokes of the axe were faintly 
wafted down to our ears. 

“I give him four dollars 
for every tree he does,” Fred 
replied. “A small mill like 
ours doesn’t have to change 
the key tree very often. But 
in the big outfits where a man 
does nothing else, he gets about 
twelve bucks a day.” 

** And I imagine he earns it,” 
I commented as we heard the 
top crack. 

Albert gave a succession of 
rapid blows with his axe, and 
the top crashed with a roar 
through the surrounding trees 
down to the ground. The jar 
swayed the tree, with Albert 
clinging to it, backwards and 
forwards so fast that the eye 
could hardly follow it. It must 
have moved at least twenty 
feet out of the perpendicular 
each time, just as the top of 
@ rapier would quiver if one 
bent it over and then released 
it suddenly. 

Gradually it came to rest, 
and then Albert climbed up 
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and, sitting on the very top 
as though in a chair, waved to 
us and calmly proceeded to 
roll a cigarette. 

“ He’s got more nerve than 
I have,” Fred remarked. 

I looked at him and smiled 
as I said— 

“ That’s about the only thing 
in the logging business that 
you can’t do, then?” 

“Well, there’s one other 
thing I can’t do,” he replied. 
“It’s pay night and I’d like 
you to write out the men’s 
cheques for me now you're 
up here.”’ 

I had a last glimpse of Albert 
hauling up the steel cable for 
one of the anchors, and made 
my way with Fred to the bunk- 
house. His request brought 
home to me the extraordinary 
nature of his achievement. He 
not only had to manage all the 
details of the mill, but also had 
to order the food and supervise 
the cooking for the men (and 
loggers demand good food with 
plenty of variety). And he 
could not write his own name ! 

How he kept the details of 
the number of hours worked 
and the different rates of pay 
for different jobs in his head, I 
do not know, but when I took 
the pen and began to write the 
cheques for him he never hesi- 
tated for a moment over the 
amount due to each man. His 
case goes a long way to prove 
the contention that the memory 
of the human race has largely 
atrophied since the introduction 
of universal education. 

“What about signing the 
cheques ?”’ I asked. 
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“IT make my own mark,” 
Fred replied, taking the pen 
from me and _ laboriously 
making a peculiar hieroglyphic. 

“Who would make them out 
for you if I weren’t here to do 
it?” 

** Albert does it for me.” 

*“ And supposing Albert writes 
a cheque out to himself for 
two hundred dollars instead of 
a hundred ? ” 

Fred smiled. 

“ Well, I can just read figures 
enough to see through that, 
and anyway Albert wouldn’t 
double-cross me.” 


If Fred had fulfilled any of 
the maxims of the copy-books 
he would have burnt midnight 
oil from this point onwards 
and taught himself to read and 
write after his day’s work; 
but I am inclined to think 
that he would never have been 
so successful if he had con- 
formed to the copy-books. 

He had a peculiar faculty 
for handling men as well as 
machines, and though still only 
a boy his gang worked for him 
willingly and in complete har- 
mony like a big family. When 
they felt like it they worked 
right through Sunday and into 
the next week, and then, after 
@ month or so, they would 
take a long week-end holiday. 
All unorthodox, but I fancy 
that anything orthodox would 
have stifled Fred. 

He never made any attempt 
to read or write. He never 
put all his money in the bank 
with a view to becoming a 
millionaire. He had got what 
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he wanted, and in those pros- 
perous days he made plenty 
of money and spent nearly all 
of it during the two or three 
months in the winter when 
there was too much snow to 
run the mill. 

He bought a Buick car, gave 
his mother an expensive fur 
coat, and took her and John 
Marley for trips to the theatre 
in Vancouver. He bought an 
expensive radio, and gave par- 
ties and dances in their house 
with invitations to the whole 
neighbourhood. But he always 
left himself enough money to 
start his mill again in the 
spring without borrowing from 
the bank, and always the same 
gang of men came back to work 
for him. 

He was happy and was wise 
enough to enjoy his youth 
and not to squander it in 
chasing after a success which 
would have left him in the 
pathetic position of so many 
self-made milionaires — unable 
to enjoy their success when 
they have won it. He did not 
yearn after high society, and 


knew that he would be per. 
fectly miserable if he ever 
reached such a@ position that 
he would be drawn into it. 

Then came the depression. 
Big logging companies had to 
close down, and one of the con- 
tributory causes of their failure 
was the high price they had 
contracted to pay for their 
timber in the boom days which 
they thought would last for 
ever. But Fred, thanks to his 
agreement, was able to carry 
on. Even in a depression rail- 
way companies have to replen- 
ish their ties, and though the 
demand slackened, there still 
was @ demand. The price was 
low, but he was safeguarded 
against that. 

His gang of men, more than 
ever anxious to work for him 
now that jobs were scarce, cut 
their own wages, and so his 
mill is still running, although 
not with the regularity of the 
boom years. But that it is 
running at all is a tribute to 
his genius when so many of 
B.C.’s big timber companies 
have gone bankrupt. 
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AN ARAB AND A WELSHMAN. 


A TALE OF GUN-RUNNING IN THE GULF. 


BY R. C. BICKLEY. 


ABDUL KADIR was an Arab 
who owed allegiance to the 
Sheikh of Bahrein. Being one 
of those unscrupulous mortals 
who invariably owe without 
paying, the duties attached 
to this allegiance bore lightly 
upon Abdul’s sloping shoulders. 
He was not a typical Arab, 
decidedly undersized and weigh- 
ing about 9 stone in his 
filthy burnous and disreput- 
able leather slippers. He was, 
however, lithe, sinewy, and as 
sharp a8 a needle. 

Abdul’s repulsive pock- 
pitted face damned him on 
sight, for he possessed a squint 
in one eye, @ kink in the other 
and an evil look in both. No 
rogue in the Persian Gulf could 
surpass him in downright guile 
and wickedness, which indeed 
is saying a good deal, for a really 
bad Gulf Arab is a masterpiece 
in the arts of treachery and vice. 

For two years Abdul had 
unfaithfully laboured as @ diver 
in one of the Sheikh’s pearling 
dhows. Upon finding a really 
choice pearl his usual habit (if 
no one happened to be looking) 
was to swallow it. He would 
retrieve it later when it had 
taken its natural course through 
his body—a practice not un- 
known in more civilised parts 
of the universe among deni- 
zens of the underworld. 


On one of those steaming hot 
and sultry evenings common 
to the Gulf, when Europeans 
unfortunate enough to be sta- 
tioned there feel that it would 
be better to be dead, Abdul 
sat sweating at the foot of a 
palm-tree, alternately chewing 
mouthfuls of dates and that 
peculiar Arab bread which looks 
like a cross between a pancake 
and a small brown door-mat. 
Having satisfied the pangs of 
hunger he washed the meal 
down with a few gulps of sour 
goat’s milk. Belching loudly 
in the approved Arab fashion, 
Abdul settled himself down 
comfortably, placed his arms 
on his knees, his head in his 
hands, and gazed out over the 
heat-misted waters of the near- 
by Gulf, deep in meditation. 
His reverie was suddenly dis- 
turbed by the near approach 
of a half-starved pariah dog on 
the prowl for a long-deferred 
feed. Abdul leapt up, landed 
his right foot violently against 
the offender’s hindquarters, 
and spat viciously in the direc- 
tion of the howling mongrel as 
it retreated miserably into the 
sandy wastes beyond. Resum- 
ing his seat, he attempted to 
pick up the threads of his 
interrupted thoughts. 

Abdul was dissatisfied with 
his job. Being quick in the up- 
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take, he had mentally noted 
the large number of his co- 
divers who had died from lung 
trouble. The appalling death- 
rate among his companions 
would not have worried him 
in the least had he not foreseen 
a similar fate awaiting himself. 
He felt that to go on with this 
crude diving business was ask- 
ing for trouble; for it entailed 
hauling himself down, hand 
over hand, to the bottom of 
the sea via a rope weighted 
at its lower end, and then 
crawling about on the sea-bed 
holding his breath. No human 
breathing apparatus could 
stand this unwarranted strain 
indefinitely, and he knew it. 
Another little matter also 
caused him a deal of hard 
thinking. Although he had 
amassed a goodly supply of 
pearls, he found it far from 
easy to dispose of them to 
advantage. The local market 
was naturally a restricted one 
so far as he was concerned. 
In addition, every second 
man in the place was a spy 
in the pay of the Sheikh. 
Furthermore, this swarthy 
potentate had a short and 
sharp method of dealing with 
thieves. Abdul, after deep 
reflection, came to the wise 
conclusion that the climate of 
Bahrein no longer agreed with 
him, and his mind wandered 
eastwards, towards Maskat. 
The nakhoda (captain) of a 
trading dhow had recently told 
him that, to one of his tempera- 
ment and attainments, the Gulf 
of Oman offered great poten- 
tialities for ‘ getting rich quick.’ 


Fortunes were being made in 
that area from the illicit trafic 
in arms. 

Abdul decided to take his 
departure the following day if 
circumstances permitted. As 
the sun went down‘ he arose 
and wandered towards a squalid 
little mud hut. Upon crossing 
its threshold he at once began 
to unearth his hoard of pearls 
hidden in the floor of the hut. 
Handling each one tenderly, and 
counting them carefully, he 
placed them in a bag which he 
attached securely to a leather 
belt worn underneath his outer 
garment, where also, suitably 
sheathed, he carried a fearsome- 
looking knife which, by the 
way, he knew how to wield 
when, in his perverted opinion, 
the occasion demanded its use. 
Having spent some time in 
putting an extra fine edge on 
this particular weapon, he lay 
down and went to sleep. When 
the sun rose in all the gorgeous 
beauty which it wears in these 
desert lands, Abdul got up, 
shook a small swarm of fleas 
off his objectionable hide and 
betook himself to the sea-front, 
where he exchanged salaams 
with another reprobate, Ahmed 
by name. This individual was 
in charge of the dhow from 
which Abdul and four other 
Arabs carried on their diving 
feats. He worked hand-in- 
hand with Abdul in all the 
nefarious schemes which the 
latter’s master-mind initiated. 
Abdul, in between furtive 
glances to the right and left, 
whispered his plans for quitting 
Bahrein into the receptive ears 
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of Ahmed, who, as might have 
peen expected, agreed to accom- 
pany him in his flight. 

In the meantime the four 
other divers arrived on the 
scene, and all six repaired on 
poard their dhow. The large 
lateen sail was hoisted, and, 
with a nice offshore breeze blow- 
ing, this speedy craft set out 
for the pearling grounds, where 
she arrived a few hours later. 
Ahmed thereupon ran the dhow 
up into the wind; the sail was 
lowered, the anchor dropped 
and preparations made _ to 
commence diving operations. 
Abdul, who was usually the 
first man over the side, was 
in no particular hurry on this 
occasion, and allowed the other 
divers to descend into the 
water without him. Mean- 
while the offshore wind had 
faded away, and large black 
clouds were piling themselves 
up to the north-west, from 
which direction a faint breeze 
was beginning to make itself 
felt. These were the signs 
of an approaching shamal 
which promised a strong fair 
wind for Maskat. 

Abdul felt these preliminary 
zephyrs fan his perspiring brow, 
and, noting the quarter from 
which they came, called 
Ahmed’s attention to the chang- 
ing weather conditions. These 
arch-fiends eyed one another 
meaningly in a@ manner which 
foreboded evil to the other 
members of the crew. Whilst 
Ahmed slipped forward and 
prepared to pull up the anchor, 
Abdul drew his knife from its 


sheath, advanced to the gun- 
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wales in turn and proceeded to 
cut the diving-ropes of the four 
unfortunate devils who were 
groping about below water, un- 
aware of the horrible fate in 
store forthem. Having severed 
the last rope, Abdul quickly 
sheathed his knife, rushed to 
the bow of the dhow and 
helped his confederate to get 
the anchor aboard. Between 
them they managed to hoist 
the sail, and as the dhow 
paid off and the sail filled, 
Ahmed spurted aft to the 
tiller, put his helm down 
and squared away for the 
Straits of Ormuz. Neither of 
these cold-blooded villains took 
any more interest in his 
drowning shipmates. Forty- 
eight hours later they sailed 
into the harbour of Maskat 
and anchored their dhow close 
inshore under the lee of the 
Sultan’s palace. 

Abdul, knowing that there 
was no particular love lost 
between the rulers of Maskat 
and Bahrein, felt comparatively 
safe for the time being. LEs- 
pecially comforting to him was 
the knowledge that his bag 
of pearls could be drawn upon 
should the palm of any inquisi- 
tive local official need greasing. 
Luckily, perhaps, for his peace 
of mind, he was in ignorance 
of the fact that one of the four 
divers whom he had so cun- 
ningly tried to drown had 
obstinately refused to be 
drowned. This survivor, a par- 
ticularly strong swimmer, had 
managed to keep afloat for 
some five hours, when along 
came a native craft on passage 
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from Karachi to Bahrein and 
fished him out of the water. 
On being landed he was able 
to give the Sheikh’s retainers 
some useful information con- 
cerning Abdul’s exploits, and 
also the direction in which 
the absconding dhow had dis- 
appeared after he and his com- 
panions had been deserted. 
These Bahreini authorities lost 
no time in reporting the matter 
to the representatives of the 
great Sea Power which, for 
years, has made itself respon- 
sible for the efficient policing 
of the Gulf. In due course 
faithful descriptions of Abdul 
and his accomplice, in the 
form of a circular letter, reached 
all the various ships, armed 
tugs and cutters, patrolling these 
waters, with orders attached 
that the miscreants in question 
were to be captured alive or 
dead, the former for preference. 
As the Sultan of Maskat hap- 
pened to be in treaty relations 
with several foreign Powers, no 
vessel near the coasts of Oman 
could be boarded and searched 
inside the three-mile limit, con- 
sequently Abdul and Ahmed 
were in no danger of apprehen- 
sion from this quarter unless 
and until they put to sea. 
They, of course, knew nothing 
at all about three-mile limits, 
or any other limit for that 
matter. 

At this particular moment, 
having exchanged a few pearls 
for a handful of silver, they 
were having the time of their 
lives in various local dens of 
dissipation and vice, and Abdul, 
with an eye to the main chance 
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constantly before him, had 
already ferreted out an Afghan 
agent in the bazaar and ar. 
ranged to load a quantity of 
firearms into the purloined 
dhow and to run them across 
the Gulf of Oman. Galag, on 
the Mekrani coast of Baluchis- 
tan, was to be the port of dis- 
charge. This cargo of rifles 
embraced, among others, old 
French Chassepéts, modern 
German Mausers and discarded 
Austrian Mannlichers, all of 
which would be highly prized 
and highly priced should they 
ever reach the hands of the 
wild tribesmen of Afghanistan 
and the north-west frontier of 
India. 

It was hard by the largest 
mosque in Maskat that Abdul 
Kadir made his first and un- 
expected acquaintance with 
one Jones. The former, on 
bended knees, without a 
thought of remorse for past 
misdeeds, was fervently calling 
down Allah’s blessing on his 
coming voyage to Galag, and, 
like all followers of the Prophet 
when engaged in devotional 
exercises, apparently quite ob- 
livious to anything except the 
task in hand. Jones, taking his 
first trip ashore, was walking 
along gazing intently at a 
string of heavily laden camels 
wending its way towards the 
gateway at the southern end 
of the town. Not seeing, mo- 
mentarily, where he was going, 
Jones barged into Abdul, kick- 
ing him somewhat vigorously 
in the stomach. Prayers ceased 
at that precise moment, and in 
place thereof a torrent of rich 
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and fruity abuse was lavishly 
poured on the head of Jones 
and his ancestors for many 
generations back. Jones for- 
tunately did not understand a 
word of this insulting string of 
invective, but he did under- 
stand a horrible face when he 
saw one, and he had not the 
slightest doubt that there was 
one to be remembered before 
him now. Murmuring “ Sorry, 
old chap,’ Jones turned on his 
heels and passed on his way, 
hoping to find something more 
pleasant to look at. 

Jones hailed from Swansea. 
Near relations called him 
David, intimate friends Davy, 
and pilots and others on the 
bridge of a certain Welsh collier 
plain Mr; but, at the time of 
his involuntary collision with 
Abdul, he was officially known 
as Lieutenant D. Jones, being, 
in fact, an officer of the Reserve 
undergoing naval training. 

Jones was an outsize in 
men. His sartorial orders were 
not highly esteemed by tailors, 
and restaurant proprietors 
could be imagined hurriedly 
revising tariff charges upon 
sighting him in the offing. 
He weighed exactly 18 stone, 
and, although christened David, 
had developed into a Goliath. 

Jones had two pastimes: 
reading Mahan’s ‘Life of 
Nelson ’ and the study of mag- 
netism. The former was an 
inspiration to him, the latter 
an interest, besides being use- 
ful in his profession. He was 
& first-class compass adjuster, 
and generally carried a power- 
ful magnet or two on his person 


or among his belongings with 
which to experiment as the 
spirit moved him. 

Jones had just arrived in 
Maskat straight from home, and 
had duly reported himself for 
accommodation and duty on 
board the parent-ship of a 
certain armed tug. This 
latter vessel, the Samson, was 
shortly expected to arrive in 
harbour from her patrolling 
area in order to change her 
ship’s company. Jones had 
been detailed to relieve her 
captain and take command. 

This was his first experience 
of the East, and, being of a 
romantic turn of mind, Maskat, 
from the deck of a ship, 
intrigued him with its mixture 
of menacing and sombre 
grandeur. The town, situated 
at the inner extremity of the 
harbour, lies in the gorges of 
a rather narrow pass leading 
inland, with huge dark moun- 
tains of sun-scorched rock, de- 
void of vegetation, towering up 
on each side. The harbour, 
though small, is a good one, 
but, like the town, it is over- 
shadowed on both sides by 
steep masses of dark brown 
solid rock, in most places in- 
accessible. A few fascinating 
old forts lie about perched 
high up in rather perilous 
positions, and the upper end 
of the harbour is dominated 
by the rambling old palace 
of the Sultan. “Strange 
things happen here, I'll bet,”’ 
said Jones to himself, feeling 
an urge to go ashore and 
carry out a little quiet ex- 
ploration on his own. He 
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proceeded to do so. Landing 
on the sloping beach opposite 
the British Consulate, he made 
his way along the interminable 
passages and alleyways which 
circulate in bewildering fashion 
through and under the Sultan’s 
palace. Emerging at an 
imposing gateway, he stopped 
to examine half a dozen dow- 
dily attired Arabs lounging 
about in various attitudes, 
armed with rifles and ferocious- 
looking daggers. ‘“‘ This must 
be the guard; I shouldn’t feel 
altogether safe if I were the 
Sultan,’ were the thoughts 
registered in Jones’ mind. 
Moving on, he rubbed shoulders 
with Indians, Afghans, full- 
blooded Arabs, half-castes, neg- 
roes and other Eastern cosmo- 
politans. He passed through 
numerous curved streets, filthy 
bazaars (bulging with arms for 
sale), scanty patches of culti- 
vated ground, and, here and 
there, @ mosque or two, some 
of them surmounted by pic- 
turesque and brightly coloured 
minarets. 

Having spent several hours 
on shore, Jones formed the 
opinion that Maskat, shorn of 
a certain atmosphere of mys- 
tery which undoubtedly fas- 
cinated him, was a stinking, 
God-forsaken hole, as hot as 
Hades and fit only for niggers 
to stew in. He accordingly 
returned on board his ship to 
quench an unholy thirst and 
change clothing saturated with 
perspiration, both of which 
performances he had already 
discovered needed constant 
repetition in the Gulf. 
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On the following morning 


the Samson arrived in port, 
and Jones spent the day taking 
over his new command. Upon 
examining the vessel, he 
found her to be a gmall 
Government tug with a single 
screw and a speed of ten 
knots. Her armament was 
a tiny gun mounted in the 
bows, which fired a shell 
of exactly 3 lb. in weight, 
and in her arms-rack rested 
five rifles with bayonets com- 
plete. Her crew consisted 
of a seaman gunner, two 
ordinary seamen, one stoker 
rating and three native fire- 
men. The new skipper was 
delighted with his ship, and, 
although he could not imagine 
himself emulating the feats of 
Nelson in such a diminutive 
craft, yet he meant to do his 
best with the material at his 
disposal. 

Having got everything on 
board in apple-pie order, 
Jones ordered the dinghy to 
be lowered and brought along- 
side. He was going ashore to 
carry out a time-honoured cus- 
tom which has been followed 
for generations past by ships 
calling at Maskat—namely, to 
paint the name of the ship, and 
the year of her visit, high up 
on the stony massif which 
forms the north-eastern side 
of the harbour. There is 
something in the air of Maskat 
which definitely agrees with 
paint. Names of vessels which 
have long since disappeared or 
been broken up are visible for 
all eyes to see blazoned on 
the glassy face of this rain- 
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starved pile of rock. Arming 
himself with a 10-lb. pot of 
white paint and a suitable 
prush, Jones, conscious of his 
enormous bulk, lowered him- 
self gingerly into the middle of 
the dinghy and rowed ashore. 
Landing in a small cove, he 
picked up the boat and placed 
her gently down on a handy 
ledge above high-water mark. 
Puffing like a grampus and 
perspiring like an ox, he 
scrambled up to a height of 
approximately 600 feet and 
carried out his self-imposed 
task. He was just surveying 
the result of his artistic handi- 
work when @ mosquito or 
sand-fly quietly alighted on his 
neck and dug its proboscis well 
into the flesh, causing him to 
turn half-right, thereby bring- 
ing into his line of vision a 
winding ravine leading up- 
wards. In this depression 
some fifty yards distant 
crouched an Arab building up 
@ heap of stones in a feverish 
hurry. On sighting the man 
Jones, being of an inquisitive 
nature, dropped his paint pot 
and made tracks towards him. 
He had advanced, unnoticed, 
about twenty-five yards, when 
the object of his curiosity, 
realising that he was no longer 
alone, sprang to his feet in 
surprise, threw a vicious glance 
at his disturber, and bolting 
like one possessed, disappeared 
round a bend in the nullah. 
Jones came to a standstill. 
“That blighter again,’’ he mut- 
tered. “Strange things do 
happen in this perishing hole 
then. For the second time in 


twenty-four hours I’ve seen 
that hideous face.’ Feeling 
the need of a stimulant with 
a large bite in it, he hurriedly 
descended to the foreshore, 
launched the dinghy and pulled 
back to his ship. Fortifying 
himself with a stiff brandy-and- 
soda, he went below to his 
cabin, switched on an elec- 
tric fan and began to look 
through Squadron Orders and 
other typed instructions with 
which duty demanded that he 
should make himself acquainted. 
In this collection, of documents 
was one in the form of a cir- 
cular letter which evidently 
interested him, for he read it 
through several times. This 
screed was marked ‘ Urgent,’ 
and gave a faithful description 
of two Arabs, Abdul Kadir and 
Ahmed Ali, wanted for theft 
and murder on the high seas. 
Orders followed that the delin- 
quents were to be captured, 
alive or dead, preferably the 
former. ‘‘ Ah!” thought Jones, 
carefully refiling the numerous 
papers scattered round him, 
“T’m satisfied I’ve been un- 
pleasantly near Mr Abdul on at 
least two occasions already. 
Having now learnt a few de- 
tails of his past record, I 
should like to know what he 
was so hastily concealing under 
those stones this morning.” 
Jones straightway decided that 
on the next visit of the Samson 
to Maskat, he would take steps 
to find out. It was impossible 
for him to land again on this 
occasion, a8 his ship was under 
orders to put to sea in an hour’s 
time and to proceed forthwith 
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to her ‘ beat’ off the shores of 
Mekran, for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the traffic in arms along 
a stretch of some fifty miles of 
that wild and uninviting coast- 
line. In practice this involved 
the stopping and searching of 
any suspicious-looking dhow 
that might come under obser- 
vation. 

About a week after the 
Samson had taken up her 
station, during the first dog- 
watch at 4.32 P.M. according 
to the log-book, the seaman on 
look-out duty reported a sail 
on the port beam. The Samson, 
steering due west at the time 
with engines at ‘slow ahead,’ 
was rolling gently to a slight 
swell from the south-east, from 
which direction also a stiff 
breeze was blowing. When the 
look-out man’s report reached 
the ears of Jones he was 
employed in adjusting the ship’s 
steering compass, it having, for 
some reason, developed a large 
error and become unreliable. 
Working in shirt-sleeves and 
surrounded by magnets, Jones 
was thoroughly enjoying him- 
self, poking a red one in here 
and a blue one in there until 
such time as the offending 
compass behaved itself in a 
normal fashion; then, picking 
up @ couple of surplus magnets 
and dropping them into his 
pocket, he walked to the chart- 
room, got hold of a telescope 
and scanned the horizon to the 
southward. He picked up the 
reported sail and found it 
to be a dhow heading towards 
him. He at once ordered the 
engines to be stopped, since the 


Samson was in an excellent 
position for the purpose of 
boarding, being right in be- 
tween the oncoming craft and 
the land. This state of affairs 
did not last long, however, for 
it was soon discovered that the 
dhow had altered course to the 
westward. Apparently those 
on board her were hoping to 
keep out of the way till dark 
and then slip past their pur- 
suer. The Samson at once gave 
chase, her engines were put at 
‘full speed ahead,’ and the 
engine-room personnel warned 
to “let her go all out and to 
stoke like hell.” In a short 
space of time the safety-valves 
began to respond to the 
hearty stoking below. Huge 
clouds of steam roared out of 
her exhaust pipe and trailed 
away astern. Jones reckoned 
she was doing eleven knots. 
Nothing more could be got 
out of her. She was slowly, 
but painfully slowly, overhaul- 
ing the enemy. Would she 
continue to do so? was the 
question that worried the 
Samson’s skipper. Not if the 
wind increased, he surmised. 
An Arab dhow, running with 
the wind on her quarter, is a 
regular flier; more than a 
match for a bluff-bowed old 
tug, and well Jones knew it. 
However, in the Persian Gulf 
and its precincts, a breeze 
which perhaps has blown all 
day often dies away in the 
evening; on the other hand, 
after a short interval, it is 
equally likely to spring up again 
from the opposite quarter. This 
is precisely what happened now. 
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As the first shades of evening 
twilight (a short-lived affair in 
the tropics) were falling, the 
Samson brought the runaway 
dhow within range of her 
3-pounder gun. Orders were 
given the gunner to ‘ open fire ’ 
and to drop his shells as near 
as possible to the target without 
hitting it. He aimed well. His 
first shot struck the water 
about ten yards astern of the 
dhow. Her crew was not im- 
pressed, for she continued on 
her course. Several more shots 
were fired with similar results. 
Finally, Jones became con- 
vinced that unless he took more 
drastic steps to force the dhow 
to ‘heave-to’ or drop her 
sail, she would escape in the 
approaching darkness of the 
night. The gunner accordingly 
received instructions to register 
@ bull’s-eye. His next effort 
went clean through the middle 
of the dhow’s sail, tearing a 
large hole without, at the same 
time, rendering it useless. 
Nevertheless, this shot was 
decisive in its results. The 
damaged sail was at once 
lowered, and the Samson, with 
sparks flying from her smoke- 
stack and sheets of foam from 
her bow, rapidly closed down 
on the enemy. Jones brought 
his ship to within three hun- 
dred yards of his motionless 
adversary, reversed engines and 
stopped her. Issuing directions 
for the dinghy to be dropped 
into the water, he went below 
to collect his revolver and am- 
munition. This being his first 
experience of ‘stopping and 
Searching for arms,’ he de- 
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cided to do the boarding him- 
self, taking one seaman with 
him to look after the boat. 
Coming on deck, he commanded 
those on board to keep a 
sharp look-out in case of foul 
play; then, clambering over the 
side into the dinghy, he was 
rowed away towards the hostile 
vessel. He had already made 
one mistake in not bringing the 
Samson closer to the dhow, and 
was now engaged in committing 
another. Excessive keenness, 
apparently, had blinded him 
to the fact that he was not 
allowing himself sufficient time 
to carry out his search before 
darkness would, inevitably, en- 
velop everything about him. 
The seaman, pulling for all 
he was worth, soon brought his 
dinghy alongside the dhow, and 
Jones, realising that it was 
becoming uncomfortably dark, 
hopped on board with mar- 
vellous agility for one of his 
size. He wished to complete 
this searching affair as ex- 
peditiously as possible. He 
found the dhow’s crew, six in 
number, lying scattered about 
their craft. They received him 
in sullen silence. Jones felt in- 
tensely that twelve piercing eyes, 
full of suppressed hatred, were 
riveted on him, and also noted, 
with mixed feelings, that two 
of these eyes belonged to the 
wanted Abdul Kadir. He had 
an intuition that something 
nasty was about to happen, 
and, for the first time in his 
life, regretted having ever left 
the ‘Land of his Fathers’ ; 
but he was no coward, and in 
any case it was too late for 
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him to retrace his steps. 
Tightly gripping with his right 
hand the loaded revolver re- 
posing in his pocket, he was 
just about to lift an old tar- 
paulin cover spread over the 
cargo to see what lay stowed 
underneath, when the hostile 
crew, rising a8 one man, literally 
flew at him from all sides, threw 
him down, snatched his re- 
volver away and rolled him up 
in the tarpaulin cover; after 
which lightning-like operation 
two of the fattest of the crew 
sat down, one on his neck and 
the other on his legs, to keep 
him quiet. Jones, for the time 
being, was vanquished and 
helpless. Resistance was out 
of the question. The only 
course open to him was to 
humour his captors and try to 
outwit them in some way or 
other, provided they gave him 
the chance by unpacking him 
from the parcel in which he 
lay half suffocated. Abdul 
Kadir, having so effectually 
tucked Jones away, all in the 
short space of ten seconds, lost 
no time in directing his mis- 
applied energies elsewhere. 
Waving forward those of the 
crew who were not reclining on 
their prisoner to hoist the dhow’s 
sail, he seized a hefty piece of 
wood, ran to the side and dealt 
the bewildered seaman, await- 
ing his skipper’s return, a 
smart blow on the head; and, 
using the same weapon for the 
purpose, shoved the dinghy off, 
the half-stunned seaman lying 
in a heap on her bottom-boards. 

When Abdul had first sighted 
the dinghy bearing down on 


his dhow he had been im- 
pressed by two facts and one 
possibility arising therefrom: 
“ That the sun had already set. 
The size of Jones’ carcase. 
The number of rupees it might 
fetch if held to ransom.’ With 
the proverbial wisdom of the 
East he had seized an oppor- 
tunity and was well satisfied 
with the turn of events. Things 
would have gone differently 
had the boarding of his dhow 
taken place in broad daylight. 
Under those conditions even 
he would not have dared to 
carry out the coup which, so 
far, had gone according to 
plan. 

It being now quite dark he 
had no immediate danger to 
face from the Samson, and, 
with a fair wind blowing out 
of the Gulf, he set a course for 
Galag, where he intended to 
land both his captive and the 
cargo of arms. 

Jones was not left long to 
meditate in discomfort. With- 
in fifteen minutes of being so 
unceremoniously trussed up he 
was released and conducted aft 
to the stern of the dhow. 
Whilst one of the Arab crew 
kept guard over him at a dis- 
creet distance, another brought 
him dates and a drink of coffee, 
and much to his surprise he 
found himself being petted and 
fed like a prize pig. This un- 
expected treatment made him 
wonder what game the crafty 
rascals were playing at. Find- 
ing this an unprofitable theme 
to dwell upon, he directed his 
thoughts towards a method of 
turning the tables on his cap- 
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tors. Searching his pockets for 
a handkerchief with which to 
wipe @ face dripping with per- 
spiration, for the heat was 
oppressive, and a damp heat 
at that, his fingers lighted upon 
the two magnets which he had 
put there after playing about 
with the Samson’s compass. 
The touch of these two slabs 
of cold steel acted like a 
tonic on Jones’ jaded spirits. 
“Now,” he said hopefully, 
under his breath, “I think I 
can put a cat amongst their 
pigeons if I’m not mistaken.” 
Close to his feet lay an ancient 
weather- beaten box- compass 
lit up by the sickly rays 
of an equally antiquated oil 
lantern. Abdul was steering 
by this crazy-looking instru- 
ment. Awaiting a favourable 
opportunity, Jones quietly 
placed his magnets close along- 
side’ the base of the compass, 
in @ position which practically 
reversed the pointing powers 
of its directing needle. Some 
little time elapsed before the 
gun-runners noticed that their 
craft was heading towards the 
south instead of the north, at 
least according to their now 
doctored compass. Meanwhile, 
Jones underwent considerable 
mental anguish fearing that 
they might have become sus- 
picious of his aetion and were 
ignoring the compass altogether. 
“After all,’ he thought, 
“they may be steering by the 
wind,” and the wind, to him, 
appeared to be distressingly 
steady in direction. His fears 
proved groundless, for sud- 
denly a wordy commotion took 
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place aboard, ending in the 
dhow being put round on 
the opposite tack. Although 
Jones had overheard the noisy 
chatter going on around him, 
he had learnt nothing from it, 
but his hopes of rescue went 
up with a bound when he saw 
the ‘about-ship’ mancuvre 
executed, especially as the sky 
was overcast and the Pole 
Star invisible. He knew the 
Arabs placed great reliance on 
that fixed heavenly body as the 
one certain means of checking 
their course at night. 

Jones had no inclination for 
sleep, and spent the long drag- 
ging hours of the night in a 
state of nervous suspense, and 
with good reason; for he was 
fully aware of Abdul’s villainous 
record and the probable treat- 
ment which would be meted out 
to him if, during the hours of 
darkness, his ruse happened 
to be found out. Once a 
distant steamer passed by, her 
decks and portholes throwing 
out tiny rays of light. The 
sight of something familiar, 
even @ fleeting one, bucked 
Jones up. As the first streaks 
of dawn shot up in the east he 
eagerly strained his eyes ahead 
of the dhow, and with joy in 
his heart espied what he so 
ardently wished to see—the 
rocky heights of Maskat rearing 
themselves up in large black 
lumps above a white misty 
haze. 

Here was a clear case of 
one man’s meat being the 
other man’s poison. The look 
of consternation on the faces 
of Abdul and his crowd as they 
K2 
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gazed on the ‘ unpromised land’ 
before them was a sight for 
the gods; at least, so thought 
Jones as he surveyed their 
countenances one by one. Ab- 
dul’s cup of misery was filled 
to the brim when a 12-pounder 
shell whizzed past his head 
and crashed into the water 
close alongside the dhow, 
drenching all and sundry on 
board with the spray it threw 
up. This shot was fired from 
@® rapidly approaching and 
not far distant gun-boat. In 
view of this unpleasant re- 
minder to stop, the dhow was 
brought-to and her sail dropped 
with a bang. Abdul, at last, 
found himself cornered, both 
physically and mentally. <A 
picture of utter wretchedness, 
he stood by the tiller of the 
now motionless dhow shiver- 
ing with fear, his mind torn 
by conflicting emotions and 
muddled ideas. He tried to 
think of some means of escape 
for himself—toujours lui-méme 
—he did not care what hap- 
pened to the others. His brain 
refused to function properly, 
however, and, at this critical 
moment, his craven heart failed 
him. The first clear idea he 
conceived was to cut the 
throat of Jones and to cast 
his body overboard. This 
course of action would obviate 
the necessity of answering awk- 
ward questions as to why he 
was forcibly detaining a British 
officer ; but he knew there were 
keen eyes glued to powerful 
telescopes peering from the 
bridge of the gun-boat, watch- 


ing every movement on board 
his craft, so that idea was 
dropped and another took its 
place. Why not bring his 
expertness as a diver into play? 
He would jump overboard, haul 
himself down by the rudder 
to the keel of the dhow, hang 
on there, and come to the 
surface again when the search- 
party had left. Whilst he 
was dallying with this futile 
plan, a cutter filled with brawny 
seamen swung alongside; and 
before Abdul had time to call 
on Allah for assistance—his 
usual procedure when at the 
end of his own resources—he, 
and his crew, were seized, dis- 
armed, hustled over the side 
into the cutter and made to 
squat down in her stern-sheets. 

Jones, mightily pleased with 
the result of his compass trick, 
picked up the magnets that 
had served him so well and 
replaced them in his pocket; 
then, greeting the Lieutenant 
in charge of the boarding party, 
acquainted that officer with 
the fact that he had made an 
important capture. As a con- 
sequence of this information 
Abdul Kadir was securely 
bound, hand and foot. The 
dhow was thoroughly searched, 
found to be full of arms and 
set ablaze fore and aft. All 
hands then repaired to the 
cutter, which was quickly rowed 
back to the gun-boat. By 4.00 
P.M. that day, things on board 
the Samson had assumed a state 
of ‘as you were.’ Jones had 
been returned to, and was once 
again in command of, his ship. 
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The dinghy had been recovered, 
and the seaman who had occu- 
pied her, barring a sore head, 
was none the worse for his 
night out. 

What became of Abdul? 
Beyond the fact that he was 
quietly wafted away and 
handed over to the Great One 
to whom he owed allegiance, 
Jones never succeeded in find- 
ing out; but he was informed 
by one experienced in the ways 
of those turbulent parts, that 
Abdul’s exit from this life 
would be of the refined and 
artistic nature considered neces- 
sary in such cases by those re- 
lentless ones who rule the roost 
along the backwaters of the Gulf. 

Nearly twelve months elapsed 
before Jones again found him- 
self in Maskat, this time home- 
ward-bound after completing 
his naval training. Whilst 
awaiting the arrival of the 
mail-boat, which was to take 
him to Bombay, he found 
an opportunity of revisiting 
the spot where he had seen 
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Abdul so assiduously building 
@ miniature castle. Having 
removed hundreds of stones 
without finding anything of 
importance, he was about to 
retrace his steps when he 
noticed a small leather bag 
lying snugly in @ crack in the 
rocks. Picking it up and open- 
ing it, he was amazed to find it 
half-full of pearls. What should 
he do with them? He pon- 
dered over this difficult 
question for some _ consider- 
able time. Should he hang on 
to them? He would have 
liked to. The source from 
which they came was a tainted 
one, of that he was certain. 
He also had a notion that 
pearls with an unsavoury his- 
tory attached to them were 
not altogether desirable pos- 
sessions. He was a sailor, and 
sailors have the reputation of 
being superstitious. In the 
end Jones’ conscience decided 
the issue. The pearls were 
returned to their rightful owner, 
Abdul’s Lord and Master. 
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A NOS MOUTONS—CELTIC FASHION. 


“May brings flocks of pretty lambs 
Skipping round their fleecy dams.”’ 


So it does indeed, and so do 
April and March and other 
months, and some lambs even 
start their unseasonable skip- 
pings in December ; but there 
are moments when one wishes 
that Noah had mislaid the 
sheep. 

Time was when Irish lambs, 
their skipping period over, were 
gathered into droves to be 
bought by large respectable 
men with umbrellas, who sent 
them across the sea to provide 
juicy joints for England’s mul- 
titudes. In those days I was 
a lady and bought beef from 
butchers. 

** A real nice piece of meat,” 
Mr Canavan would say, slap- 
ping a steak, “and as tender 
as @ child.” 

“Not more than 
pounds, Mr Canavan,” 
might implore. “Several of 
the family are away, and 
there are two fast-days this 
week.” 

“Not more than eight,’ he 
would promise. Then, as one 
started to drive away, his long 
ecclesiastical - looking counte- 
nance would poke out between 
two of the half-sheep that 
fringed his doorway. 

** Or maybe nine,” he added. 

One left, knowing that the 
joint, when it came, illustrating 
the fallacy of the economic 
theory of a connection between 


eight 
one 


demand and supply, would in- 
evitably weigh fifteen. 

Mr Canavan, like most 
butchers, sharpened his wit 
as he sharpened his cleaver. 
It was unwise, however, to 
retort. 

**I saw your Pop to-day, and 
he going down the street,” he 
remarked airily to one cus- 
tomer as he carved into a 
bullock. ‘“‘He was looking 
stout. Now I wonder where he 
was going.” 

** Never mind,”’ said the cus- 
tomer, embittered by this dis- 
tressing sobriquet for her parent 
and recklessly attempting a 
counter-thrust. “‘ You are only 
asking so that I won’t notice 
you are leaving on half the 
lap.” 

“Miss Clapperton,” thun- 
dered the outraged Mr Canavan, 
laying down the knife, and with 
his eye gathering the waiting 
clients into an audience, “it’s 
time you were getting married. 
It would make you more human 
and teach you to use up the 
scraps.” 

The humiliated Miss Clapper- 
ton crawled from the shop and 
in the course of time took his 
advice. Mr Canavan was re- 
quested to supply a sirloin for 
the wedding house-party. 

“T am sending the sirloin,” 
he wrote in the accompanying 
note, ‘and have taken the 
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liberty of adding an oxtail, 
with best wishes for your future 
happiness.” 

It was the bride’s delicate 
task to compose a letter that 
would express both gratitude 
for the unconventional wedding 
present and regret that the 
sirloin had been so amazingly 
tough. 

An appearance with a guest, 
particularly if the guest hap- 
pened to be the more hygienic 
kind of Englishman, evoked 
even more embarrassing gifts. 
As one strolled past the shop, 
endeavouring by light talk of 
the Eton and Harrow or some 
similar high exoticism to dis- 
tract the visitor’s attention 
from its gory and somewhat 
dust-laden decorations, a small 
but gruesome parcel might be 
thrust into the hand. 

“ Here, pet,” and Mr Cana- 
van beamed through his beefy 
valance. ‘‘Here’s mother’s 
kidneys for you.” 

The reaction of the guest 
was seldom satisfactory. 

It was difficult to discover 
why or how Mr Canavan kept 
@ butcher’s shop. It must 
have been mainly as a hobby, 
for seldom could he be per- 
suaded to send in his bill, 
though possibly a gay insouci- 
ance about cash transactions 
was more profitable. 

“Seven and elevenpence,” 
he might tot. Then add gener- 
ously, ‘‘ We'll say eight shil- 
lings.”’ 

And the customer, hypno- 
tised by the manner, found it 
hard not to say it. 

His bill, when it did come, 
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was fearful and wonderful—an 
effort of imagination rather 
than of memory—and many an 
hour was mis-spent in pedantic- 
ally tring to reconcile the list 
of meat received with Mr Cana- 
van’s recollections of meat sent. 
The two lists rarely coincided, 
and, on at least one occasion, 
investigation led to the dis- 
covery that, although Mr Cana- 
van’s ideas of the items were 
quite fanciful, the total amount 
he was charging was three 
pounds too little. It was sug- 
gested that payment should 
be made on a revised list. 

Mr Canavan brushed aside 
the matter as too trivial for 
argument. 

“Is it question your 
mamma's accounts? Sure, it’s 
great housekeepers she'll be 
making of the whole pack of 
you.” 

So the pass-book was left to 
be amended, and in the course 
of time returned. 


‘To account rendered,’ it ran 


in Mr Canavan’s neat 
schoolboy hand- 
writing . 23.4.7 


To account as per 
Mrs Blenkinsop 25 2 0 


Total . . £47 8 7 


A furious repudiation of this 
book-keeping by double entry 
found Mr Canavan in a mood 
of resignation. 

“ Have it your own ways,” 
he said. “ Have it your own 
ways. I’d never question a 
lady.” And he accepted a 
cheque for twenty-five pounds, 
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and for six months subse- 
quently omitted to cash it. 

So this was the system. The 
men with umbrellas often paid 
too little; Mr Canavan in- 
variably charged too much. 
But such is life. 

Then came a bombshell. Mr 
de Valera and Mr Thomas 
started one of those correspond- 
ences in which all ideas so dis- 
tressingly fail to correspond, 
and lambs suddenly became 
matters of high politics and 
subject to duty at English 
ports. “It couldn’t last,” the 
farmers said to each other. 
“The country would fail to 
go on. In two months’ time 
the English would be starving, 
and there would be a Com- 
munist republic in Ireland.” 

However, all that happened 
was that the duty rose to 40 
per cent, and the men with 
umbrellas gave up knuckling 
lambs and took to rock-garden- 
ing and suchlike sedentary 
pursuits. 

All over the country the 
lambs, in agitated flocks, on 
foot, in carts, in lorries and in 
motor-cars, drove to fairs and 
auctions, seeking who would 
devour them and finding none. 
Their sole mission seemed to 
be the unovine one of feather- 
ing the nests of those stout 
semi-conservatives, Mr Cana- 
van and his confréres, who, 
buying lambs for eight shillings 
each and retailing them at the 
good old price of 1s. 4d. a lb., 
managed to keep the market 
nominally open. 

Charity, we decided, looking 
at our own lambs, begins at 


home. We would cut out Mr 
Canavan and find an alter- 
native market in our own 
neighbourhood. We _ started 
with an experimental lamb. 

Now when one has six chil- 
dren and an income of two 
pounds a week or less, lamb at 
1s. 4d. a lb. comes in the same 
class a8 caviare, but at 8d. it 
begins to be procurable. We 
found that people to whom the 
word ‘meat’ had previously 
only meant bacon, were very 
glad to buy lamb. 

Would-be customers arrived 
in queues. They sent messages 
and baskets and grandchildren ; 
they arrived panting, hoping 
they were not too late for a 
little leg; they lay in wait 
behind hedges and in the post- 
office. Unknown faces pressed 
against the drawing-room win- 
dows, and diminutive shoppers 
were found with half-crowns 
jingling in their grimy paws, 
so breathless with travel that 
they could only mutter ‘‘ Meat, 
meat, meat.” 

Very soon we began to think 
with deep sympathy of the 
Houlihans, those acquaintances 
of the Irish R.M. who gave up 
keeping a fish-shop because 
people were always bothering 
them for fish. 

T hurry to assure sentimental- 
ists that I did not actually 
slaughter the beasts myself. 
This was done, very adequately 
and considerately, by the herd, 
usually, it seemed to me, in 
the presence of what is known 
as his large small family. Some 
people consider that the sight 
ef horrors instils in human 
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beings a desire to abolish them. 
Others (and frequently the same 
people) believe that even a 
glimpse of a golliwog may have 
@ permanently harmful influ- 


ence. It will be interesting 
for psychologists to see whether 
the young Cassidys grow up to 
be murderers or vegetarians. 
My own opinion is that they 
will merely become cinema-fans. 

“Come, Jimmy,” says one 
of the elder girls to her weep- 
ing two-year-old _ brother. 
“Come; if you'll stop crying, 
T'll take you to see Pappy kill 
the pooor lamb.” 

And Jimmy’s sobs cease at 
once. 


The chief cutter-out was for- 
tunately an artist at her job, 
and with a few freehand swirls 
of her knife could design the 
most delectably shaped joints 
from the most unpromising- 
looking material. Her assist- 
ants, even with the aid of 
paper patterns, never attained 
her skill and often produced 
cuts unknown to Mrs Beeton, 
but there was always occupa- 
tion for clerks and delivery 
boys. The best that can be 
said of our methods is that 
they were at least as hygienic 
as Mr Canavan’s. 

A sheep, minus its skin and 
sliced in two, has refresh- 
ingly little resemblance to the 
creatures that skip. Only the 
eyes reproach, but the head 
itself becomes something pre- 
historic and dragon-like, with 
@ strange hose-pipe attachment 
from which dangle those noisome 
appendages, the liver and lights. 
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One seized the head hurriedly 
and flung it at the yard-boy, 
who took it to some private 
fastness and split it in two. 
A dive after the brains, and 
then one veiled the eyes hastily 
in the ‘Morning Post ’—so 
much less oozy @ paper than 
the ‘Daily Mail ’—labelled it 
‘Mrs Mulligan’s head’ and 
threw it into the delivery van. 

We soon became expert at 
locating sweetbreads, at dis- 
secting chops and raising shoul- 
ders, at knowing what Mrs 
Halpin meant by “the fleed”’ 
and Mrs Donoghue by “not so 
rich as the last time.” The 
business grew and grew, one’s 
arms became weary wielding 
Saws, one’s spirit tired of a 
menu that was mainly stews 
(to use up the trimmings). Our 
fame spread and we developed 
an urban trade, and, under the 
eyes of Mr Canavan, proudly 
delivered joints to his next- 
door neighbours. 

We must have been the most 
dictatorial butchers that ever 
existed, for we dealt round 
joints as if they were cards, 
and customers that quibbled 
over their portion could do 
without. To the honour of 
the customers be it said that 
they liked highhandedness, and 
demanded impartial justice 
rather than choice of menu. 
Provided there was no favourit- 
ism, no truckling to the buc- 
caneers, who, like medizval 
Trish chieftains, strove to estab- 
lish Rights of Suet and Livery, 
we were honoured as the Medes 
and Persians. Any trouble 
was chiefly caused by the fact 
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that Custom, defying Nature, 
has decreed that a dead sheep 
has only two legs. 

Here, very soon, we became 
aware of the struggle between 
Equality and the Vested In- 
terest. 

AS one passed along the road, 
one’s mind for once far away 
from mutton, the Vested In- 
terest would appear round a 
corner. After suitable cour- 
tesies had been interchanged, 
one got down to business. 

“You'll be letting me have 
my little leg as usual this week, 
miss. It’s the only bit Danny 
would fancy. He has a delicate 
stomach, the creature, and in- 
deed he’d never use meat at 
all, only your own. Last week 
he was saying it was brittle 
as a chicken. You won’t deny 
me the leg now, will you, miss ? 
Wasn’t I with you from the 
beginning ? ”’ 

If one was lured away from 
strict justice by these delicate 
compliments, retribution surely 
followed. Up would come 
Equality, righteous indignation 
aquiver in the very cock of 
her hat. She would be the 
last to wish to make any 
trouble, and sooner than cause 
anyone any inconvenience, she’d 
never eat a bite of meat again ; 
but there was Mrs Dennehy 
with her three legs running, 
and nothing left for herself but 
the rack. 

Although this was expressed 
so emotionally that a stranger 
might well have believed that 
the complainant’s portion had 
indeed been the _ torture- 
chamber and not merely the 


underside of the fore-quarter, 
there was no suggestion that 
we were anything but the Souls 
of Honour and the Pearls of 
Justice, too noble and possibly 
also too ‘soft’ to grapple 
with such as the pseudo-Manx 
Mrs Dennehy, a mean low 
class of a woman if ever there 
was one. 

“Danny, indeed,” and a 
bitter laugh set aside the plea 
of the delicate-stomached one ; 
“* a big fat lump of a pig’s head, 
that’s what would serve him. 
There’s my own little Micksie, 
and him on the bed ig 

It ended in the cutlets re- 
served for the family’s dinner 
being sent off to solace the 
bedridden Micksie—a weakness 
for which we were subsequent- 
ly rightly chidden by Mrs 
Dennehy. 

“Her turn, indeed! Why 
wasn’t she looking for legs last 
week, then? ‘Tell me that! 
Didn’t she hear Comerford was 
killing and thought to get it 
cheaper from him, but there 
was wool on the chops and 
that didn’t satisfy her. Arrah, 
she’s the cute one! Let her 
go back to Neddy Comerford 
and his wool balls ! ”’ 

However, such an incident 
was rare, and if one did happen 
to spy Trouble Militant stalking 
up the drive, there was usually 
time to hide until it left in 
despair. 

As the mutton trade de- 
veloped, subsidiary industries 
sprang up. The skins were 
nailed upside-down to the floor, 
scraped and scrubbed and 
tanned, washed with bran to 
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remove the grease and with 
wrath to remove the bran; 
there was much talk of cures, 
of dyes and of mordants, of 
logwood and lichen. The lamb- 
skin gloves, the fur-lined boots, 
the sheepskin waistcoat for 
Russian wear, never were more 
than talk, but any acquaint- 
ance that became due for a 
present received a fluffy white 
sheepskin rug. 

“Tt does so remind me of 
your dear little sheep,” wrote 
one grateful recipient. ‘In 
fact, last night the memory 
became so poignant that I 
just had to get up and put the 
rug in the passage.” 

However, this was one of the 
earlier and more experimental 
rugs. By bitter experience 
much was learnt of the depilat- 
ory effect of soap-powders, of 
the adhesiveness of agrimony 
burrs, of the impossibility of 
dyeing the wool without making 
the skin as hard as a board— 
but some, anyway, of the rugs 
were a complete success. 

Rivals, of course, were not 
limited to Neddy Comerford 
of the wool balls. There were 
adventurous folk who went 
hawking meat as far as Dublin, 
where the old ladies who sell 
fish and oranges out of peram- 
bulators added legs of mutton 
to their stock-in-trade. In our 
own district, however, we still 
held the field. 

It was not unpleasant to be 
delivery boy. One went round 
in the evenings when the day’s 
Sawing was done, and went out 
of the dark into the warm 
glow of the cottage fires. 


The 
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men were back from work, 
and the money was sitting 
waiting in an egg-cup on the 
dresser. (It is worth remarking 
that we did not have a single 
bad debt.) 

One was told the history of 
the last week’s joint—how it 
had been cooked, and what it 
had tasted like, and what each 
member of the family had said 
about it afterwards, for the 
glamour of novelty can even 
hang over eating mutton. 
There was some consolation 
for the more gruesome part of 
the business in the discovery 
that four pounds of the loin 
could produce so much excite- 
ment. 

We began to forget that we 
had ever been out of the trade, 
but as the autumn wore on 
and livestock prices continued 
to fall, a worse prospect came 
into view. The farm authorities 
were discovered studying Mrs 
Beeton’s map of a steer and 
arguing fiercely about the loca- 
tion and purpose of a silver- 
side. The village began to 
murmur about a nice little 
bullock for the Christmas. 

Our hearts sank. Beef 
dribbles so dreadfully, and a 
bullock is such an enormous 
animal—full, one felt, of odd- 
ments and offals for which it 
might be difficult to find a home. 
With this fear at the back 
of our minds, we continued 
to sharpen our cleavers and 
carried on with the mutton, but 
bullock-slicing, we felt most dis- 
tinctly, was not a woman’s job. 

Suddenly, as we packed the 
forty-seventh sheep, the farm 
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authorities remarked without 
warning, “It’s no use booking 
any more orders. You've fin- 
ished the flock.”’ 

Simultaneously some breath 
of peace floated faintly over 
the country. Perhaps Mr 
Thomas had been heard whist- 
lng “The Wearing o’ the 
Green ”’; perhaps Mr de Valera 
had been perceived trying on 
a tall-hat. I know not. How- 
ever, some rumour, evanescent 
though it proved, lured the 
cattle-buyers from their lairs, 
and the Christmas bullock and 
its brothers, to the glee of the 
amateur butchers, left the farm 
on their own legs. 

Lest any reader should think 
of Butchery as a suitable 
Career for Our Girls, it is well 
to mention that the net result 
of the scheme was that it 
became rather less unprofitable 
to employ Cassidy and his 
fellow-workers than it would 
have been if the lambs had 
languished on until bought at 


bargain prices by Mr Canavan. 
For those persons of leisure, 
the amateur butchers, there 
was, of course, no financial 
reward. 

Now, once again I buy beef 
like a lady, but my manner has 
changed. We—we and Neddy 
Comerford and the pram-ladies 
—have done one good thing, 
though it benefits Mrs Dennehy 
rather more than it does our- 
selves. We have moored Mr 
Canavan’s price-list to whole- 
sale values, and though, like 
&@ balloon, it bobs, bobs, bobs 
at its string, eager at the 
slightest rumour to soar once 
more into the freedom of the 
unknown, sternly we keep it 
there. 

“ Sirloin,’ say I fiercely, 
“but if it’s more than nine- 
pence, we’ll kill our own.”’ 

* Ah, no!” wails Mr Cana- 
van. ‘‘ You wouldn’t be the 
death of all the poor butchers.” 

But, like a broken lily, he 
yields to my demand. 
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A SUBALTERN 
BY F. 


I HAD arrived in India brim- 
ming over with expectancy of 
all that the East held in 
store for me:  pig-sticking, 
polo and shooting. Certainly 
the most definite idea in my 
head was that all my leave 
would be spent hunting big 
game, the bigger the better. 
The heads in the Mess at 
home had always fired my 
imagination, and I longed to 
be the proud possessor of even 
one such trophy. But in Eng- 
land they were regarded with 
rather an impersonal air and 
seemed to have become mere 
wall decorations, the donors 
often being dead and gone; 
anyhow, I did not know them, 
and my fellow subalterns sel- 
dom talked about them or knew 
the details of the stalk and 
kill. 

There was quite a different 
atmosphere, however, about the 
trophies adorning the Meerut 
Mess. Although the heads were 
no finer, yet they seemed part 
and parcel of the commun- 
ity, and the gossip of shikar 
was seldom absent. Everyone 
seemed to have achieved some- 
thing during his last leave, and 
was intent on future plans. I 
was very junior, and well re- 
member being thoroughly con- 
fused and secretly thrilled when, 
a few days after my arrival, my 
Captain asked me if I were 
going to the pig-sticking meet 
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on the following Thursday. I 
stammered a reply in the nega- 
tive. ‘Why not?” said he, 
to which I replied that, so far, 
I had no horses. ‘* Well,” he 
said, “there are two hundred 
and thirty-two in the Battery, 
and anyhow I’ll give you one.” 
And he did, too: a very good 
old ‘ caster,’ as staunch to pig 
as he was slow in the run. I 
went to that meet, and the 
first boar I saw, hunted and 
missed, was the record pig of 
the Meerut Kadir, and the 
Skipper got first spear on him. 
Everyone was most kind and 
helpful to me as a beginner, 
and chief among them all was 
our Adjutant, who was, to my 
mind, the best man to pig or 
panther that ever sharpened a 
spear. It was he who taught 
me how to skin the intricate 
parts of a head; told me of 
good jungles in the Siwaliks 
and lent me his shikari, to say 
nothing of shepherding me 
through my first hunt. But he 
drew the line at shooting in the 
Himalayas, and had no use 
for “climbing hills after those 
stinking goats.’’ In spite of 
this, the trophy I coveted most 
in the Mess was the head of a 
hoary old markhor. His horns 


were sixty inches with a won- 
derful spread, and they seemed 
to corkscrew away up into the 
dim shadows of the ante-room. 

Those horns surmounted a 
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magnificent white mane and 
beard, which added to his 
patriarchal appearance. He 
was beautifully set up, and 
even now I can see the satanic 
gleam in his eye, which told of 
® rare cunning against the 
wiles of the hunter. For me 
there was no other trophy in 
the Mess that could compare 
with his dignity and splendour, 
and I think the only other 
‘head’ with any chance in a 
competition would have been 
that of our old white-bearded 
wine abdar, Ahmed, whose 
grandfather had hidden the 
Mess plate down the well at the 
time of the Mutiny. 

That markhor head soon 
became a positive obsession 
with me, and I determined to 
do my utmost to get one of 
the same calibre. We were a 
very happy family, and all 
helped me with sound advice 
for my contemplated trip the 
following hot weather; also I 
was particularly lucky in that 
the Major of the other Battery 
was going to Kashmir on early 
leave, and consented to let me 
go with him as far as Srinagar. 
The journey into Kashmir in 
those days was by tonga from 
Rawal Pindi, and on my way 
there I stopped to be over- 
hauled by the English dentist ; 
but he was just leaving for 
Simla and could spare me little 
time, and I certainly did not 
want to wait with my first 
leave calling me very loudly. 
He warned me, however, that 
I might have trouble with a 
tooth, and I had reason to 
remember his warning later. 


Major Floatham had char- 
tered a special tonga for our 
journey from Pindi to Bara- 
mula, while our baggage was 
conveyed by ekka, which may 
aptly be described as a cross 
between a hansom cab and a 
bird-cage, pulled by a little 
native pony. It was early 
April in a very late year, and 
we heard many rumours of the 
road being still under snow in 
places and blocked by land- 
slides from the recent rain. 
However, we managed to travel 
the hundred and fifty miles to 
Baramula in two days without 
mishap, though we were held 
up once or twice by small 
avalanches. The road was 
mostly in the valley of the 
Jhelum, which at the time was 
in flood and presented a won- 
derful sight of swirling foam 
and spray, in which thousands 
of huge pine-trees from the 
forests above were tossed about 
like matches, or piled high in a 
jam before they could drift on to 
their destination in the plains 
below. Now and again there 
were glimpses of the Kaj Nag, 
towering away to snowy peaks ; 
I knew this range to be another 
home of markhor, but I had 
been told their heads were 
not so massive as those of the 
Astor variety I was setting out 
to capture. That head in the 
Mess had indeed set me a very 
high standard. 

On arrival at Baramula we 
found the two doongas and 
the cook-boat waiting to trans- 
port us the rest of the journey. 
A doonga is a cheap form of 
house-boat for bachelors, and 
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is simply a large flat-bottomed 
boat with cabins made of rush 
matting, which can be rolled 
up on the framework when 
not required, while an awning 
covers the stern. The method 
of progression is by means of a 
tow rope, to which the boat- 
man’s family, generally con- 
sisting of half a dozen, harness 
themselves in order of seniority 
with mother in the lead and 
the last-joined in the tail. On 
parts of the Wular Lake where 
towing is impossible, father 
takes a hand and poles across 
to the nearest tow path again. 
It is a comfortable and lazy 
way of travelling, and I should 
have enjoyed it after my 
strenuous hot weather had it 
not been for that little prick of 
fear that some other sportsman 
might be hurrying along the 
bank to forestall me on my 
hunting ground. 

Arrived safely in Srinagar, 
Major Floatham helped me in 
my dealings with Mahomed 
Jan, the chief vendor of every- 
thing, who has supplied the 
wants of himself and family 
from the overdrafts of sub- 
alterns from time immemorial. 
Here I met my shikari, one 
Azma, whom I had engaged 
beforehand and upon whom 
greatly depended the success 
or failure of my trip. We 
mutually inspected each other, 
and I was certainly pleased 
with his appearance; he 
seemed keen, which to my mind 
was a real asset. At this stage 
Major Floatham received news 
of barasingh stag in the 
direction of Islamabad, so he 
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went off post-haste to try his 
fortune. My news was not so 
good; Azma and everyone I 
met said that the road over the 
Zoji La Pass was quite im- 
possible at present, and that I 
should certainly get stuck, even 
if I could get coolies to face it. 
It was, in fact, decidedly dan- 
gerous still, and I had better 
make myself comfortable in 
Srinagar until the snow cleared. 
This was certainly discouraging, 
but ‘fools rush in,” and I 
determined to make an effort 
if I could raise sufficient carriers 
for my baggage. Accordingly 
I shipped the stores and staff 
on to the doonga once more 
and we made our way to Manas- 
bal, where I was to take to the 
road. 

At five o’clock the next morn- 
ing my little expedition started 
off on its first march. For me 
it was one of the big moments 
of a lifetime, with a promising 
unknown before me, and all 
around the beauties of the 
Sindh Valley, which continu- 
ally opened out to show vistas 
of green, backed by snow- 
capped peaks. Here and there 
waterfalls cascaded hundreds 
of feet, to be hidden by woods 
which were not yet in bud. 
Through these the road led 
gradually upwards, and the 
slopes of the hills above were 
covered with dense forests of 
pine. It did not require a 
vivid imagination to appreciate 
how wonderful it all would be 
when the sun had a little more 
power. I made good time 
in the first marches, but 
my troubles began when we 
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reached the snow after about 
forty miles. This meant wear- 
ing grass sandals, with a most 
pernicious cord between two 
toes; I think I stubbed the 
latter on every possible rock 
during that initiation period. 
I was now well into the snow, 
and it was rather a revelation 
to me of what the depth was, 
when, on selecting a piece of 
wood on which to rest and 
have lunch, Illich, my tiffin 
coolie, informed me I was 
sitting on the top of a small 
village that had been over- 
whelmed by an avalanche early 
in the year and was just 
coming to life again. The 
road was now @ narrow track 
beaten hard by the feet of the 
Baltistan mail-runners, a wind- 
ing strip in a limitless expanse 
of white, with the tops of 
the forests appearing here and 
there. 

It led over numerous ava- 
lanches, with steps cut in the 
more precipitous sides, and 
across snow bridges over moun- 
tain torrents; but the chief 
difficulty arose after a fresh 
fall of snow, which obliterated 
the track, and in consequence 
I was continually off the path 
and floundering up to my 
waist. It was real hard work, 
and I cannot understand how 
the coolies managed, loaded up 
as they were with about sixty 
pounds of kit; but they came 
along well and somehow negoti- 
ated crevasses in the cracked 
snow often five feet wide and 
fifty feet deep, to say nothing 
of places that overhung the 
roaring torrent, which I per- 


sonally found most trying to 
the nerves. 

We reached the foot of the 
Zoji La in a blinding snow- 
storm, to discover two other 
wayfarers marooned in the one- 
roomed pig-sty called a rest- 
house. It might be all right in 
the summer, but it was cer- 
tainly extremely unpleasant 
after a winter’s use by Baltistan 
coolies. My companions were 
not very cheering; one had 
just arrived down from Ladakh, 
where he had been prospecting, 
and the other, Hanwell, a sub- 
altern in the Sappers, was try- 
ing to go up on & shooting 
trip, but had been delayed by 
the fresh fall. The former said 
that the top of the pass was 
very bad, with a continual 
blizzard and frequent ava- 
lanches, and that he had had a 
very rough passage; it was 
probably worse now owing to 
the storm. I had a talk with 
Azma, and he said he would 
try to get the coolies to start 
in the morning, but was not 
very hopeful about it, while 
Hanwell’s shikari declared it 
was quite impossible. I fully 
intended to get away from 
that revolting hole if there 
were the faintest chance. 
The next morning Hanwell 
and I were roused at four 
o’clock, and an hour later 
there was a lull in the storm, 
when to our delight the coolies 
reluctantly consented to make 
a start, though they assever- 
ated that they would die of 
cold and it would be our 
fault; our great asset was 
that they were nearly all Baltis 
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and had their faces turned 


towards home. But our joy 
was short-lived, as, no sooner 
had we seen the rear parties 
on the move, than back came 
the leaders and flatly refused 
to face it. I must admit that 
it was not a pleasant prospect, 
for it had started to snow 
again and visibility was limited 
to fifty yards. Goodness knows 
what it was like on the top. 
However, we determined that 
we would try it, and we shut 
the door of the ‘ sty,’ refusing 
to let the coolies into the 
shelter. I took two of the 
stoutest, and more or less 
dragging them along for a 
start, I gave them all to 
understand that I was going 
over, and that if they did not 
come there would be no pay. 
This was a forcible argument, 
as they had already done three 
bad marches, and we managed 
to get them under way by 
7.30, I taking the lead, while 
Hanwell and the two shikaris 
‘beckoned them behind’ and 
turned any faint-heart in the 
right direction. 

Under these conditions it 
was not an easy ascent, and 
I found that breaking trail 
and trying to keep to the old 
track under the fresh snow 
was @ very strenuous and 
difficult task. Perhaps I was 
not very good at it, but I 
know that I spent a deal of 
time floundering in drifts. All 
went well, however, until we 
were nearing the top of the pass 
and had already emerged from 
the narrow gorge, which is the 
most dangerous part. It was 
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blowing a hurricane of stinging 
sleet when suddenly I heard 
the rumble of an avalanche 
on the move. The sound seemed 
to come from the heights ahead 
of me, and I just turned and 
ran a8 hard as three feet of 
snow would allow me. Down 
it rushed with a terrifying 
roar; but our luck held, for it 
was a comparatively small slide, 
of which only the edge caught 
the leaders; it knocked me 
over and completely buried 
the first five coolies, except 
for the tops of their loads, 
which, being packed high, were 
just visible sticking out of the 
débris. I soon extricated my- 
self and got to work to open 
up air to the others. Hanwell 
and Azma arrived almost im- 
mediately, while the other 
shikari remained as a rear- 
guard, and we soon rescued 
the buried out of the loose 
snow. 

They were frightened and 
sobbed vociferously in the most 
irritating manner, while all 
showed signs of wishing to 
return. Of course, that was 
ridiculous; we had accom- 
plished the most dangerous 
part, and the main thing now 
was to get on quickly, in case 
the first fall of snow had 
loosened more above. We 
found that we had been for- 
tunate in meeting only the 
edge of the avalanche; for it 
stretched for some distance, 
and, had we been in its direct 
path, there would have been 
no way out for anyone. 

We had a little difficulty in 
restarting the party, but a 
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sound smack on the back, with 
an encouraging “‘ Bravo!’’ soon 
put the majority into motion, 
and a little more drastic action 
helped the remainder to make 
up their minds ; had they been 
left to themselves, they would 
certainly have sat down and 
died out of sheer cussedness. 
The snow was now very bad 
both underfoot and in the air, 
and Hanwell and I could see 
nothing; so a8 we were over 
the pass we called Azma to 
the front to help to find the 
track. In this way we plodded 
on and eventually reached the 
rest-house at Mitsahoi without 
further adventure, though an- 
other avalanche just missed 
the rear coolies and hastened 
their lagging footsteps. 

The real shelter of the rest- 
house was most welcome, and, 
having beaten the ice from 
each other’s pugarees, for they 
were frozen solid to our bala- 
clava helmets, we were soon 
revelling in the luxury of a 
roaring fire and hot thick 
soup, with tea for the carriers. 
The difficulties of the march 
were forgotten, though person- 
ally I was continually reminded 
of them by the state of my nose, 
which had been the only part 
of my body slightly exposed to 
the air. It had swollen, and 
now felt like a small tomato, 
slightly cracked and certainly 
over-ripe ; Hanwell’s face was 
not too pleasant either. But 
what did it matter? We were 
over the pass, 11,300 feet, and 
our happy hunting grounds lay 
ahead; my only regret was 
that my best aluminium kettle, 


among other things, had been 
lost in the avalanche. 

We went to sleep to the 
accompaniment of the storm 
howling round our refuge, and 
woke to a glorious morning, 
with the sun shining over the 
trackless snow and not even 
@ breeze to irritate the cracked 
skin of our faces. In spite of 
@ snowstorm in the afternoon 
we made good progress on the 
march, and that night camped 
in @ Balti hut; steps had been 
cut down to this through the 
snow, which was well above 
the roof level, while a hole was 
supposed to let out the smoke 
of the fire, though most of it 
seemed to find its way into our 
chapped faces. Each march 
was now becoming easier, and 
at last we were back to Mother 
Earth. I confess that I took 
a@ real delight in stepping in 
the slushy puddles, and felt 
that I never wished to see 
snow again. It was good, a 
day or two later, to feel the 
warmth of the sun and to hear 
the chikor calling in the village 
orchards, though I was never 
able to find one near enough 
for the pot. The Balti vil- 
lages were very picturesque, 
and made perfect little coloured 
miniatures against the barren 
hillsides on which they were 
perched. The valley here was 
narrow, and, though very grand, 
the scenery was apt to become 
monotonous, with the everlast- 
ing towering peaks of snow and 
rocky cliffs of red and slaty 
blue dropping to a foaming 
torrent at the bottom. For 
miles there would be no sign 
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of vegetation nor sound of 
beast or bird until, rounding a 
jutting spur, one suddenly came 
upon the oasis of a village, with 
its terraces of green spring 
barley and the pink blossom of 
apricots among the mulberry 
trees. The Balti is a very 
industrious husbandman, and, 
wherever he can make a lump 
of earth stick against the hill- 
side, he will stick it, and water 
it with irrigation channels, 
which often come for three or 
four miles and cross nullahs 
with the water in hollowed- 
out tree-trunks. 

My face, after an interval 
when it developed a mottled 
appearance, soon regained its 
natural tint, but I had no 
sooner finished with that than 
I was forcibly reminded of the 
dentist’s warning. I suppose 
that drinking icy cold water 
had something to do with it, 
and the pain had certainly 
come to stay; but there was 
no means of relieving it until 
we reached Skardo, where I 
heard there was an assistant 
surgeon. It seemed, too, that 
Azma had objections to our 
going after markhor, and de- 
veloped @ distinct hankering for 
the easier and nearer ibex, 
not altogether unconnected, I 
fancy, with the amenities of 
life in and near the Skardo 
bazaar. But my original ob- 
jective was not to be changed, 
and I again determined that 
markhor should be my first 
thought. I was relieved, there- 
fore, to hear that Hanwell 
had made up his mind to try 
the valley of the Shigar for 
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ibex ; for although the Hima- 
layas cover a fairly large extent > 
of country, it is an extra- 
ordinary thing that, whenever 
two men go shooting together, 
however generous they may be 
in ordinary life, there is always 
a tiny spark of jealousy about 
the choice of a nullah and the 
faint suspicion that the other 
man’s chosen spot is the place 
of all places to hold a record 
head. 

While we were changing car- 
riers at Kharmung, the local 
Raja of the district came and 
paid us a formal visit. He was 
accompanied by his vice-chan- 
cellor and others of his court 
retinue, but none of them had 
@ very distinguished appear- 
ance, and it was fortunate that 
they were not taken on as 
relief coolies. It was a little 
difficult to arrange a banquet 
on the march at such short 
notice, but the staff managed 
to produce some tea and jammy 
biscuits, which our guests 
seemed to appreciate. The 
Raja, who was a mere boy, 
offered the usual rupee for us 
to touch, as a token that all 
his possessions were ours, and 
then asked for a cigarette. 
Fortunately we had some, and 
made him a present of them 
with due formality ; but what 
really thrilled him was my 
rifle, and, through his vice- 
chancellor, as he himself knew 
no Hindustani, he made urgent 
requests that it should be pre- 
sented to him as a mark of our 
esteem. In order to avoid 
complications, I managed to 
pass it away to Azma with 
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orders to march on unostenta- 
tiously as soon as possible. 
Then I took a photograph of 
the Raja, for which he changed 
into his best yellow robe of 
state, and promised to send 
him @ print of the result; I 
eventually did. 

As we approached Skardo 
the valley opened out con- 
siderably and the villages be- 
came larger, while the road 
often ran for several miles 
through apricot orchards just 
bursting into bloom. Little 
streams, split up from a moun- 
tain torrent, raced over rocky 
beds to water the green barley 
fields under the trees, and the 
whole made a most attractive 
scene, in strong contrast with 
the dirt and squalor of the 
inhabitants and their houses. 
The march into Skardo was a 
long and wearisome twenty-six 
miles, and we arrived with the 
glad feeling that we had broken 
the back of the drudgery and 
close at hand was the land of 
promise. We settled into the 
rest-house, which had been 
profusely decorated with cut- 
tings from the illustrated papers 
by an officer who had spent 
the winter there, and our cooks 
celebrated the occasion with an 
excellent repast. 

Personally, I did not sleep 
@ wink that night, as my 
tooth, which had been more 
or less quiescent, suddenly came 
to life with renewed vigour. 
At last I could stand it no 
more, and had sent for the 
assistant surgeon before the 
sun was up. He eventually 
arrived in a semi-comatose con- 


dition, and I was certainly not 
prepossessed with his appear- 
ance; however, there was no 
alternative, and so I bade him 
go and fetch his instruments 
for extraction. He brought 
them back, and displaying them 
with professional pride, re- 
marked, “‘ All bran’ new, Sahib ; 
never use on nobody. Learn 
very quick pull in hospital.” 
I was not so sure about that, 
and I was sorry to stain the 
reputation of the forceps, but, 
much to his annoyance, I in- 
sisted on boiling them. Then 
came the operation. I sat 
myself firmly in a windsor 
chair and pointed out the 
alleged malefactor, though by 
this time the pain had spread 
so much that I was not really 
certain which it was. The 
assistant surgeon thereupon 
took a firm grip and pulled. 
No result. Another pull; this 
time with both hands; and 
again no result, except that I 
nearly ricked my neck. This 
was @ little too much for me, 
so I told him to go and fetch 
a friend who should hold back 
my head. Hanwell, who had 
been roused out by the com- 
motion, flatly refused to take 
a@ hand in the operation, so I 
ordered the assistant surgeon 
to put his foot against the 
seat of my chair and to pull 
the tooth out, in which case 
he would receive rupees five, 
but if he failed again he would 
get the biggest hiding he had 
ever dreamed of. I will not go 
into the painful details, and 
it suffices that the final effort 
was successful; but I felt a 
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little shattered, and was glad 
it was a holiday from marching. 
It happened to be the anni- 
versary of my landing in Bom- 
bay @ year previously. 

It was very pleasing to feel 
that I was at last in the land of 
the long-horned goats and that 
we might have news of markhor 
and ibex at any hour. I in- 
spected the battery, consisting 
of two Mannlicher rifles and a 
twelve-bore, and gave them a 
thorough oiling; one of the 
former was now housed in its 
canvas cover ready for immedi- 
ate action. A hillman, who had 
arrived the day before from 
the opposite direction, gave 
news of two markhor he had 
seen, and roused me to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that I 
could barely refrain from start- 
ing away there and then; but 
I had to wait for the grass 
rope for making sandals, with- 
out which one is immobile on 
the khud. Azma’s idea was 
to follow the road along to- 
wards Rondu and gather news 
from each village we came to. 
He obviously did not want to 
go farther afield than he could 
help, and, so far as I could 
glean, a good head might be 
met with in any of the nullahs 
running down to the Indus from 
now onwards, and the farther 
one went the worse was the 
road. The snow was still well 
down the slopes of the hills, so, 
if we located a head, it would 
be difficult for him to escape 
over the top. Hanwell was 
Staying on a day or two, and 
the next morning we parted 
with mutual regret; I think 
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it would have been a very 
dreary two hundred and thirty 
miles to Skardo without a 
companion. ; 

The first march out produced 
no incident, but it was good to 
see Azma and Illieh constantly 
scanning the hillside, and the 
latter carrying my rifle as well 
as the tiffin basket. We were 
changing coolies on the second 
day and waiting for the relief 
to load up, when Azma, who 
had been prospecting with my 
field-glasses, came dashing up 
to say that he could see two 
markhor and some ibex. He 
pointed and pointed, saying 
they were on a piece of grass, 
and at last I spotted them 
miles up on the bare hillside, 
but never having seen one 
before in the flesh I could not 
judge the size of their heads, 
though they all looked enor- 
mous to me. That was indeed 
a thrill, and having quickly 
disposed of some food I was 
off on my first markhor stalk. 
It was @ stupendous climb: 
up and up and up for nearly 
three hours, during which I 
found that my chief difficulty 
was to tread firmly and not 
set an avalanche of rocks in 
motion. Every time this hap- 
pened Azma in front and Illieh, 
with the village guide behind, 
regarded me with a baleful 
glare. Azma at last signalled 
me to subside, and himself 
wriggled forward between two 
stones to prospect. He re- 
ported that at present there 
was nothing in sight and they 
must have moved off to shelter 
for their mid-day siesta. I was 
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very glad to do the same, 
and took a well-deserved rest, 
while every now and again 
the shikaris made a recon- 
naissance. Azma whispered to 
me that we were three hundred 
feet above the spot where we 
had originally sighted them, 
and that probably they were 
now below us. We remained 
there, without stirring, from 
twelve o’clock until four, and, 
as there was still no sign of 
the quarry returning to feed, 
we commenced the descent. 
We had gone about a quarter 
of the way when Azma again 
‘pointed’; he had obviously 
spotted something, and I was 
longing to take a peep over 
my rock, but did not dare. 
He signed that he had seen 
them, and up we went again, 
until eventually flattening my- 
self out on a slab of rock, I 
saw my first markhor at close 
quarters. There they were, 
two of them, lying down on a 
ledge about a hundred yards 
away and slightly below me; 
the ibex were beyond and 
feeding towards me. They 
looked simply splendid, but at 
the moment I was chiefly con- 
cerned as to the size of the 
markhor: one was very much 
bigger than the other, but how 
big? Anyhow, I could not 
resist that head. Azma pushed 
the rifle into my hand from 
behind, and at that moment 
the larger of the two stood up— 
@ grand sight. I drew a careful 
bead, and down he went. There 
was a clatter of stones, and 
away went the ibex up the 
khud. I picked out a very 


dark-coated chap and fired; 
he staggered, but went on. 
Two more shots, and he was 
still climbing apparently in- 
accessible precipices. Then a 
shot at three hundred yards, 
and he fell, slid over a ledge 
to the next below, balanced 
there for a moment and then 
plunged down a sheer drop of 
about five hundred feet. 

My heart was in my mouth 
for the safety of his horns, but, 
so far as I could see with my 
glasses, they seemed to be 
intact. I quickly made my 
way down to inspect my mark- 
hor. I felt a little sorry for 
him, but he did look splendid, 
though his horns were not as 
big a8 my inexperienced eye 
had estimated; in fact they 
measured forty-five and a half 
inches with about two inches 
broken off one tip. Still, they 
had @ fine spread, and I was 
very happy with the result of 
my first day’s stalk. I then 
wanted to go down for the ibex, 
but the village expert said the 
place was quite impossible to 
get at direct from where we 
were and we should have to 
descend first. So down we 
went. I found it more trying 
than going up, and by the time 
we had reached the bottom I 
felt I had had enough for that 
day and could certainly not 
climb another two thousand 
feet for any ibex. We left 
him to be brought in the 
next day. 

We decided to investigate 
the nullah next door and leave 
the camp where it was for the 
present, so I was roused out 
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at two o’clock the next morning 
in order to get as far as pos- 
sible in the dark and be ready 
to begin the climb as soon 
as there was sufficient light. 
We were plodding along in 
single file up a steep path 
under some overhanging rocks 
when I happened to glance 
upwards, and, to my amaze- 
ment, saw the head and shoul- 
ders of a snow leopard stretched 
out like a basking cat on a 
ledge above the track. Unfor- 
tunately our eyes met, and he 
immediately whisked round and 
disappeared, giving me just a 
glimpse of his beauty. In a 
twinkling I had my rifle out of 
its cover and swarmed up to 
the ledge, but there was no 
sign of him, and the ground 
was too stony to do any track- 
ing. With his winter coat not 
yet shed he would indeed have 
been a prize worth having. 
After hours of climbing, the 
day produced nothing but the 
sight of two small markhor in 
the distance, so I returned to 
camp and found that my ibex 
had been retrieved. He had a 
nice head of thirty-nine inches, 
and with the markhor made a 
very good bag for my first day 
on the hillside. At my in- 
stigation the cook made a 
culinary experiment with the 
ibex kidneys for dinner, but I 
found that, fit as I was, one 
mouthful was more than suffi- 
cient. We made a thorough 
Search of all the nullahs in the 
locality, but could find no 
good head, though Azma urged 
me to try for one out of a 
small band of three he had 
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seen. But as my licence al- 
lowed me two only, the next 
must be the head of my dreams, 
and I contented myself with 
watching them move down to 
water. It was a most graceful 
and dainty display as they 
dropped from ledge to ledge 
and walked unhesitatingly 
along the face of the khud, 
which did not appear to have 
foothold for a fly; and how 
they managed their spread of 
horns in such surroundings was 
&@ miracle. 

We moved on and saw, from 
the road, various small herds 
of ibex, some of which we in- 
vestigated; but I had deter- 
mined that I must get my 
markhor next, as time was 
getting on. It was already 
much hotter, and every day 
the snow was receding upwards. 
The road was bad; for in 
addition to small ascents or 
descents of two thousand feet 
or so, which were all in the 
day’s march, it now developed 
a habit of ending completely 
on one level and continuing 
on another, twenty or thirty 
feet higher or lower, access to 
which was by a rickety ladder. 
At one place we had a most 
difficult bridge to negotiate 
across the Indus, and I admit 
that I disliked it intensely ; 
but Azma informed me that I 
was not as bad as some sahibs, 
who had to be blindfolded and 
carried over, though I think 
they must have been very 
brave to trust themselves thus. 
The foot part of the bridge con- 
sisted of a thick rope, slung 
right across the river, which 
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must have been quite forty 
yards wide. About five feet 
above were two more ropes 
four feet apart and occasionally 
joined up to the foot rope. One 
had to walk on the foot rope 
and hang on to the two above. 
In itself this does not sound 
difficult ; but, having got well 
out in the middle of the defile, 
one’s weight made the bridge 
sag, and hanging on to the other 
ropes one was as if crucified. 
Not only that; if one inadvert- 
ently let go either of the top 
ropes, it would spring out of 
reach. The river was a roaring 
torrent thirty feet below, and 
in addition there was a wind 
like a hurricane rushing down 
the cafion. Altogether I found 
it a most terrifying experience, 
and was devoutly thankful to 
be clasped firmly on the far 
side by Illich, who had more 
or less strolled across. 

It was customary for the 
headman of the village, wher- 
ever we happened to stop, to 
come to my tent with a small 
present of dried apricots and 
currants (for which he was 
paid by the cook), and in order 
to gain shikar information, I 
always gave him tea and dis- 
cussed the crops and local 
interests. One old ancient was 
very loquacious; he felt he 
was above the neighbouring 
lambadars, as his little brother 
had been to Sikkim in the 
coolie corps. Having talked 
for half an hour, he finished 
up by asking me if I was 
interested in shikar! (I sup- 
pose he had imagined that 
among my other English 


peculiarities I was on a walk- 
ing tour.) If so, he said that 
there were three markhor in his 
nullah, and one was very, very 
big ; in fact he was the grand- 
father of all markhor. I hardly 
dared believe him, but sent 
the shikaris to explore while I 
had a day off. They came 
back almost at once with the 
glad news that they had seen 
the quarry, and that one was 
really a monster and certainly 
over fifty inches. I was out 
at once, and after half an hour’s 
climb saw them for myself; 
but they were too far away for 
me to see the size of their heads, 
though one was very white, 
which is a sign of age. 

Away we went up an adjoin- 
ing nullah with the same in- 
terminable stalk to a vantage 
point ; and I was almost burst- 
ing with excitement and the 
efforts of the climb as I peeped 
over the top to see if they were 
still in the nullah. Yes, there 
they were, taking their rest, 
and there was no doubt that 
one had a fine head; in fact 
it looked to me as big as the 
trophy in the Mess. But how 
to get a shot was the next 
question, as they were about 
@ mile away across a bare 
piece of shaly slope with no 
cover at all. It was most 
annoying, and the only thing 
to do was to wait, in* the 
hope that they would feed 
down towards the torrent in 
the nullah for their evening 
drink. I fully intended to do 
all in my power to get a shot 
at that old grandfather, and 
it seemed as if it might be late 
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before there was an oppor- 
tunity ; so I sent for my bed- 
ding and some food, and found 
a convenient rock for shelter. 
Thank goodness, the wind was 
right and I was able to smoke. 
The markhor, out of pure 
spite, took an extra long rest 
and did not stir till about five 
o'clock, when one by one they 
got up in @ leisurely manner, 
grandfather being the last, 
and began to feed, moving in 
the opposite direction. It was 
too maddening, and we could 
do nothing but sit still for 
another hour, especially as one 
female kept looking back in 
our direction. I believe they 
were @ little suspicious and 
had perhaps seen the smoke 
of my pipe, for their sight is 
phenomenal. At last I thought 
it was safe, and away I went as 
hard as I could across the 
intervening nullah and up the 
other side. Azma made a 
reconnaissance, but could find 
them nowhere ; they had com- 
pletely vanished. We went on 
a little way and found their 
tracks, which showed they had 
descended and gone round the 
next spur. It was too dark to 
do any more, and the shikaris 
wanted me to return to camp ; 
but I was sure I could not 
manage the descent in the 
dark, so I and Azma, who had 
his resai, went back to my 
bedding, while the rest made 
their way down the khud. We 
chanced lighting a fire, as we 
were completely screened, and 
a cup of hot strong tea was 
nectar. 

I am glad I spent that night 
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on the hillside; it was an 
exceptional experience. Our 
little camp fire painted the 
surrounding rocks in a red 
glow, and a three-quarter moon 
with millions of stars showed 
up the expanse of the snow- 
clad mountains. The stillness 
was broken only by the distant 
murmur of the river, miles 
away in the shadow of the 
valley, and even the vagrant 
dogs were silent. I slept the 
sleep of the completely ex- 
hausted, and woke at daylight 
to more hot tea and another 
glorious view as the sun’s 
first rays tinged snowy peak 
and glacier with its pink flush. 
We had a hasty breakfast and 
were soon on the trail, though 
personally I hardly saw any 
track in that land of rock. It 
was @ hard climb up and 
round the spur, which con- 
sisted of steep ‘shoots’ of 
shale; I found these very 
trying, and twice started a 
slide, from which Illich, who 
had now joined us, rescued me 
when I was well on the move. 
Alas! there was no sign of 
our markhor in the next nullah, 
and, as it was unlikely that 
they would have moved right 
on, the only alternative was 
to wait and see. We had been 
watching for about half an 
hour when the three suddenly 
appeared out of a side nullah 
invisible from our look-out and 
about half a mile away. The 
Balti shikaris said that the 
way was too difficult for a 
sahib and that we had better 
wait, but that meant inter- 
minable hours of delay and I 
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was determined to try. It was 
certainly a very difficult two 
hours’ climb, and in many 
places I had to be helped up 
and down the bare rocks ; but 
eventually we arrived just in 
time to see the brutes slowly 
disappearing round the next 
corner. This seemed to be my 
real chance for a quick stalk 
under cover, but, to my dis- 
gust, our experts said that this 
time it was quite out of the 
question, and that there was 
no foothold that way for any- 
thing but a goat. In order to 
get to them it was necessary 
to go up over the top and down 
the other side. I shall never 
forget that descent: it was a 
nightmare of shale slopes and 
perpendicular drops from ledge 
to ledge, and I literally hung 
on by my toes. Several times 
I had to lower myself on to the 
shoulders of the Balti, who was 
standing on a projecting piece 
of slate, and a slip meant a drop 
of two thousand feet. Never- 
theless, it was accomplished 
at last, and we were rewarded 
by seeing our markhor away 
below us, with grandfather lying 
under a stunted tree, while his 
two juniors were standing on 
the look-out. 

I now took charge of the 
stalk, and we had done about 
half the distance when I was 
suddenly seized by the neck, 
and the village shikari pressed 
me down behind a rock. He 
had seen a markhor just below 


us. Sure enough, there he was, 
feeding contentedly and all 
unsuspecting. He was not quite 
so hoary as my grandfather, but 
carried & beautiful head. What 
to do was @ difficult question, 
but I decided to go for the 
“bird in the hand.” After a 
short stalk I could get a shot 
only far below me, but it had 
to be taken, and, with Azma 
hanging on to my heels, I 
took it. Round flew the mark- 
hor and away; another shot, 
and he had vanished behind a 
boulder. Azma dashed off to 
prospect and I toiled after him, 
fearing the worst and making 
excuses to myself. Then a 
shout from Azma, ‘He is 
dead !’’ and I was with him in 
about two strides. It was an 
exciting moment as, with a 
beating heart, I ran the tape 
over the horns. Fifty-three 
inches; not a record, but a 
very fine trophy after a first- 
class hunt. I wanted to spend 
another night on the hill, but 
Azma dissuaded me, and we 
made for camp. It was 10.30 
P.M., and, of course, quite dark, 
before we eventually arrived, 
dead-beat, with sandals, socks 
and toes equally frayed by the 
descent. As I was not expected, 
my frugal supper consisted of 
chupatties and sardines, while 
to cap all it started to rain, 
and my bedding arrived soaked. 
And yet none of these things 
seemed to matter. It had been 
@ wonderful day. 
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THE ONLY WAY. 


BY F. ©. H. 


THE name of the Chinese 
coolie who caused the disaster 
to the British steamship Hvers- 
field was never discovered ; but 
as he disappeared, along with 
two of his friends, immedi- 
ately after the explosion, his 
identity probably does not 
matter very much. 

The Hversfield, a cargo vessel 
of about 9000 tons gross regis- 
ter, was lying in the open 
roadstead of one of our large 
fortified ports in the Far East. 
She had arrived from Phila- 
delphia two days before with 
a full cargo of case oil. The 
bulk of the cargo, all that was 
stowed under hatches, con- 
sisted of kerosene in tins— 
the tins being enclosed, in 
pairs, in wooden cases. The 
rest, 1000 tins of benzine, was 
stowed on deck handy to be 
thrown overboard should the 
need arise—for benzine is a 
highly dangerous cargo. The 
Eversfield was at single anchor 
in what seamen called the 
‘oil grounds,’ and the harbour 
authorities described, in the 
plans they issued, as the ‘ dan- 
gerous petroleum anchorage.’ 

With infinite precaution in 
regard to matches and naked 
lights the benzine had been 
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discharged into lighters lying 
alongside. The last sling went 
over at half-past eight in the 
morning, and the chief officer 
gave orders to get the hatches 
off and begin discharging kero- 
sene out of all the holds, as 
the captain wanted a quick 
despatch. Gangs of coolies 
were standing by, and lighters 
were lying along both sides of 
the ship ready to receive the 
cases. Intensely relieved at the 
safe discharge of the benzine, 
the chief officer remained on 
deck till a quarter past nine, 
when all the winches were 
going and a constant stream of 
cases of kerosene was passing 
in net-slings from the holds to 
the lighters; then he went 
into the saloon to join the cap- 
tain and other officers at break- 
fast. He had just finished a 
plate of curry and rice and 
passed his cup for more coffee 
when, from outside the ship on 
the starboard side, there came 
the concussion and report of a 
violent explosion followed by a 
perfect pandemonium of yells. 
The officers rushed out of the 
saloon, which was on the lower 
bridge deck, and the first thing 
that caught their eyes was a 
sling of blazing cases suspended 
L 
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a@ few feet above number two 
hatch. The winchman had 
shut the steam off the winch 
and was running away; the 
coolies at the derrick-guy, who 
had swung the derrick out so 
that the sling of cases at the 
end of the fall plumbed the 
lighter, must have let go the 
guy and allowed the derrick to 
Swing amidships again; they 
were diving overboard. Sparks 
from the burning cases were 
blowing all over the ship. 
Coolies were pouring out of the 
holds; the gangway ladder 
was blocked with them ; many 
were following the example 
of the guy-men and diving 
into the water. The sailors 
and firemen, who were berthed 
aft and had also been at 
breakfast, were running along 
the after-deck making for the 
lower bridge where the boats 
were lying in their chocks, and 
where there were officers who 
could give them orders. The 
very first sign of fire in a 
kerosene-laden vessel is suffi- 
cient to create a feverish panic, 
and there is urgent need for 
instant action. 

The chief officer dashed down 
the iron ladder on to the fore- 
deck, making for the winch ; 
the second and third officers 
made for the derrick-guy. All 
knew, instinctively, that their 
only hope was to swing the 
blazing cases over the rail 
and drop them into the 
water on that side where 
the lighter, considerably dam- 
aged by the explosion, had 
been let go and was pushing 
off. Before they could do 
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anything, however, the rope 
meshes of the net-sling burned 
through and the flaming cases 
fell into the square of the hatch. 
Even with kerosene in tins, in 
those days, there was a certain 
amount of leakage, with the 
result that some of the wooden 
cases containing the tins be- 
came sodden with kerosene, 
setting up an inflammable 
gas in the hold. In less than 
two minutes flames were shoot- 
ing up out of the hatchway, 
and shouts from farther for- 
ward announced that the flying 
sparks had started a fire in 
number one hold also. One of 
the after-holds caught fire in 
the same way, and very soon 
the peaceful Lversfield had 
turned into a blazing inferno 
—a death-trap. 

It had all happened very 
simply. At the subsequent 
inquiry the following facts were 
elicited. The unknown coolie 
had been in the habit of tap- 
ping an occasional tin of kero- 
sene, and from it filling, pre- 
sumably for domestic purposes, 
an empty gin bottle, which he 
carried about concealed on his 
person. He had an unholy 
dread of benzine—as had every 
coolie in the lighter, for the 
danger of it had been well 
preached to them—and had 
no intention of interfering with 
that ; but he made a mistake. 
In the first few slings of kero- 
sene which came down into 
the lighter there were some 
stray tins which had got clear 
of their cases, and the coolie 
proceeded to drive the point 
of his steel cargo hook well 
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home into what he thought 
was one of them, Instead he 
picked on one of the tins of 
benzine. The point of the 
steel hook shearing through 
the tin made a spark ; and this 
was quite enough. That tin, 
and others lying near it, ex- 
ploded and went hurtling into 
the air. The sparks from the 
explosion caught a sling of 
cases of kerosene which was 
just coming over the side and 
set some of them on fire. As 
already described, the winch- 
man and the men at the derrick- 
guy did the rest. 

There had been no rain for 
days, and all the woodwork 
around the decks was as dry 
as tinder. The fire ran along 
the iron deck where the benzine 
had been stowed, spread to 
the lower bridge and caught 
the boats. The captain had 
just time to rush into his 
cabin and collect the ship’s 
papers ; he escaped by sliding 
down a rope into a steam launch 
which, at considerable risk, had 
come alongside. Even then he 
was the last man to leave the 
ship. Cook and cook’s mate, 
stewards, sailors, firemen, petty 
officers, engineers and deck 
officers—unable to do anything 
to check the conflagration— 
were afloat in the launches and 
Sampans that had gathered 
round. Bewildered by the sud- 
denness and completeness of the 
catastrophe, they were staring 
pathetically at the floating fur- 
nace that had been their home. 

The captain stood under the 
awning of the steam launch 
scratching his puzzled head. 
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He was a very young com- 
mander, but even the most 
experienced shipmaster would 
have been at a loss to think 
of any method of putting out 
that fire. Of course there was 
scuttling. Amateur writers of 
sea stories, and sensational press 
reporters, would have opened 
the sea-cocks before they left 
the steamer; but a loaded 
vessel cannot be sunk by open- 
ing sea-cocks, since it is im- 
possible to get at, and remove, 
the manhole doors on top of 
the ballast tanks. There was 
the condenser inflow pipe, 
which, if broken, would flood 
the engine-room ; but it was 
in the engine-room—and no 
man dared to go back aboard 
the ship. What to do? 

The captain had a fertile 
mind, and fortunately was a 
quick thinker; a most extra- 
ordinary brain-wave came to 
him in a@ flash. He had not 
much time; launches were 
rushing off from the shore, 
probably carrying meddlesome 
officials. A fire float was com- 
ing off too, but no fire-engine 
could save the Hversfield now. 
The launch he was on was in 
charge of a ship -chandler’s 
runner; to him the captain 
turned and shouted excitedly— 

“Will you run me over to 
the fort? ” 

“Yes, if you don’t want to 
stand by your ship,” the as- 
tonished runner replied. 

** Well, I can’t do any good 
here.”’ 

““I suppose that’s right,” 
said the runner. “Serang, full 
speed ahead ! ” 
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Across the ruffled surface of 
the bay, which reflected the 
almost murderous glare of the 
sun, the launch sped, and 
approached a jungle-clad point 
with a stony beach on which 
little waves were breaking with 
a gentle plash. An iron pier 
ran out some distance. On one 
side of it a small Government 
tug was discharging military 
stores; the launch made for 
the other side and tied up. At 
the inshore end of the pier a 
sentry stood with rifle and fixed 
bayonet, and the captain began 
to wonder if he would gain 
admittance to the fort. Then 
he noticed a perspiring ser- 
geant of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery clad in khaki drill 
slacks, broad canvas belt and 
grey shirt with white chevrons 
stitched on the sleeve. The 
sergeant was tallying the stores 
from the tug, but he strolled 
across the pier to look down at 
the strange launch. 

“Can I see the officer com- 


manding the fort? It’s 
urgent,” the captain cried 
breathlessly. 


“T’m afraid you can’t, sir; 
he’s gone off for the day.” 

** Well, can I see the second- 
in-command ? ”’ 

“That'll be Mr’Artley. ’Ere, 
Smithy, take this gentleman up 
to the officers’ mess.” 

Accompanied by Gunner 
Smith the captain walked along 
the pier. The gunner took off 
his khaki helmet, wiped his 
brow and remarked that the 


heat was sanguinary. It was, 
and just then the captain 
realised that the sun was beat- 
ing down on his imperfectly 
shielded head; in his hurried 
exit from the steamer he had 
neglected to bring his sun 
helmet, and his uniform cap, 
even with its white cover, pro- 
vided very little protection. He 
hoped they had not far to go; 
on top of his other troubles 
sunstroke would be the last 
straw. 

They ascended a steep path 
to where the jungle had been 
cut to give a clear field of fire 
for the guns, passed through a 
gate in a solid cement wall, 
climbed still higher and came 
to a small building with a wide 
verandah running round it. 
Two subalterns were standing 
on the verandah looking out 
over the sparkling waters of 
the roadstead. The captain 
stopped and also looked ;_be- 
neath him, three-quarters of a 
mile away, was the blazing 
Eversfield. Her black hull was 
plainly visible, since the wind 
was blowing directly on to her 
from where he stood. Over the 
hull was a vast pall of smoke, 
through which an occasional 
flame licked up, and above the 
pall the top of the funnel and 
the two topmasts stood out. 
From the fore-truck there blew 
out merrily the code flag B, 
a red burgee, which indicated 
that the vessel had either ex- 
plosives or dangerous petroleum 
aboard; from the main-truck 
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the company’s house flag still 
flew. The captain sighed and 
turned toward the verandah, 
and one of the subalterns came 
out to meet him. 

‘““Good morning,” the sub- 
altern greeted him. 

“Good morning,” said the 
captain. “I’m the master of 
the steamer that’s burning 
down there.” 

“ Jolly rough luck! Have a 
drink ! ”’ 

“No time just now, thanks. 
I want you to sink my ship! ” 

“You what?” the startled 
subaltern cried. 

“I want you to sink my 
ship!” 

“Good Lord! Why?” 

“To put the fire out! IL 
can’t scuttle her!” 

** But heavens! man, I can’t 
do that,” the subaltern said 
earnestly. “I would require 
an order from some authority.” 

** What authority ? ’’ the cap- 
tain cried heatedly. “I’m the 
master of the Eversfield, and 
if the governor were here him- 
self, he hasn’t got the authority 
Ihave. But I’m not trying to 
give you an order ; I’m making 
a request.” 

The two subalterns stared 
at each other in perplexity ; 
then the junior turned his 
field-glasses on to the burning 
steamer. 

“But look here, man, I 
don’t even know you ave the 
master of the Eversfield,” Mr 
Hartley blurted out. 

The junior subaltern lowered 
his field-glasses and looked at 
the dark-blue straps with their 
four bands of gold braid, the 
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middle two of which had been 
twined into a diamond shape, 
which adorned the captain’s 
soot-stained white duck suit. 
Then he looked at the flag in 
the gilt badge of the cap; it 
was a miniature of the one 
flying from the steamer’s main- 
truck. 

“He’s the master of the 
burning steamer all right, Hart- 
ley,” the junior subaltern said. 
“What about it? Itll be 
great practice.” 

“ Well, it’s damned irregular, 
and it’s a pity the major is 
off for the day,” said Hartley. 
“ But—I’ll take a chance on 
it. Rouse out the sergeant- 
major, Bill.” 

Bill went off, and the captain 
fidgeted uneasily. 

“‘The sooner it’s done the 
more of my cargo I'll save,’’ he 
said at last. 

“We'll get on with it right 
away. Would you like to 
watch the shooting ? ” 

“By Jove! rather!” 

“Come on, then.” 

Two guns were to be used, 
and the captain and Hartley 
stood behind them while they 
were being laid. 

“‘There’s a lot of small craft 
hanging around her,” the cap- 
tain said uneasily. “I hope 
you don’t hit any of them.” 

“ That'll be all right ; we’ve 
got the range of every square 
yard of this roadstead taped 
off to an inch,”’ Hartley replied. 
“They'll soon clear out to the 
flanks when the first shell is 
loosed off. Any special part 
of her you want me to hit ? ” 

The captain was becoming 
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quite enthusiastic ; in fact he 
felt almost happy. 

“* Keep away from the stern- 
post and rudder, and the engine- 
room and boilers,” he answered. 
** Just between wind and water 
and right in line with each of 
the masts would do.” 

“ Right-o!” said Hartley. 
“Carry on, Bill.” 

Asharp report and thescream 
of a shell followed. Through 
the junior subaltern’s field- 
glasses the captain watched 
its strike; it was beautifully 
placed just on the water-line, 
about the forward part of 
number two hatch, he reckoned. 
The shell from the other gun 
burst well abaft the lower 
bridge; it was an extremely 
good attempt at one of the 
after-holds. The launches and 
sampans which had been lying 
around the Hversfield were scut- 
tling for safety as hard as 
propellers and oars could take 
them. 

Two or three more shells 
thudded into the burning 
steamer till Hartley gave orders 
to cease fire; then the little 
group high up in the fort 
waited for the result. They 
had not to wait long. The 
Eversfield heeled slowly over 
toward them, and it seemed 
to the gunner officers she was 
about to capsize. 

* Tt’ll rather complicate mat- 
ters if she rolls over on to her 
side, skipper,” Hartley cried. 

“She won't,” the captain 
said, with the confidence be- 
gotten of his experience in the 
war. ‘“‘ They always do that 
to begin with, then the water 
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in the holds finds its level and 
they straighten up again. See!” 

There was little of the Hvers- 
field’s black hull showing now, 
and the smoke clouds were 
dying down to be replaced by 
@ volume of white steam. 
Slowly the steamer righted her- 
self, then settled down; the 
lower bridge with its line of 
boats disappeared beneath the 
wavelets. She stopped sinking ; 
both smoke and steam cleared 
away, and they could see plainly 
the upper bridge with its naked 
awning spars and chart-room 
standing just above the water ; 
half the funnel and the masts 
were also showing, and the red 
burgee and house flag still blew 
out from the trucks. 

“Well, that’s done, and 
thank you very much,” said 
the captain. “‘ She’s lying com- 
fortably in eleven fathoms of 
water, and she’s on a level 
bottom.” 

“And I devoutly hope I 
won't be  court-martialed,” 
Hartley retorted. 

“Not you; you'll be pro- 
moted,” the captain said cheer- 
fully. 

“You're a ruddy optimist,” 
Hartley cried, with a grin. 
*“Come along and have some 
tiffin.”’ 

“I’m sorry I haven’t got 
time for that. I’ve got to get 
along and cable my owners, 
then arrange to get my crew 
into the Sailors’ Home; after- 
wards I'll have to interview 
all sorts of probably unpleasant 
people, who will be wondering 
where the devil I’ve got to.” 

** Would you like to interview 
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the general officer commanding 
the station among the others ? ”’ 

“No, thanks, partner; I'll 
leave that to you,” the captain 
chuckled. ‘‘ But, before I push 
off, I'll have that drink you 
offered me.” 

Hartley was not promoted— 
just then; but he was compli- 
mented. Two days afterwards 
preparations began for raising 
the Eversfield—a by no means 
difficult operation. Before she 
put to sea again—fitted with 
some new steel plates and trans- 
verse frames where her hull 
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was damaged, and entirely sea- 
worthy—she discharged 250,000 
cases of kerosene in perfect 
condition. The underwriters 
of both ship and cargo were 
delighted, and the captain re- 
ceived tangible proof of it. 
At the next Board meeting 
held in the owners’ office the 
chairman informed his brother 
directors that the company 
was extremely fortunate in 
having aS commander of the 
Eversfield a young shipmaster 
of quite outstanding initiative 
and resource. 


un. “THE YOUNG GENTLEMEN WILL DIVE.” 


BY CHARLES. 


That was the order received 
from the Commander by the 
six midshipmen of H.M.S. Ter- 
rific one morning at 8 o’clock 
in Arosa Bay. 

I do not think any of us 
wanted to dive, though one or 
two bold spirits tried to make 
out that the experience of 
diving was the one thing neces- 
sary to fill their cup of happi- 
ness to the brim. However, our 
individual wishes were not of 
the slightest consequence, for 
had the Commander not said 
that the Young Gentlemen 


would dive? He had, and 
that was that; we would most 
certainly dive. 


We had many advisers on 
the question of taking food 
before diving. Some coun- 
selled a heavy breakfast, others 
—including, of course, the Mal- 





tese messman—none at all; 
but, so far as I could see, 
appetites were much as usual. 
The advice of the messman 
stood no chance against the 
arguments of the stomach 
brought about by physical drill 
and boat pulling. 

The launch was already 
rigged for diving when we 
manned her at the lower boom 
at 8.30 A.M. She was taken 
in tow by the picket boat, and 
away we went. We were 
slipped close to the beach ; we 
anchored, and the gunnery 
officer (in charge of the party) 
proceeded with a short lecture 
on diving. I am afraid my 
thoughts wandered from those 
words of wisdom as I looked 
over the gunwale of the launch. 
There was no doubt about it, 
the water looked cool and 
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inviting on that hot morning. 
That is to say from the point 
of view of a bather, but it 
looked all wrong, I thought, 
from that of a diver: for one 
thing, it looked too deep; for 
another, too full of lurking 
danger. I came to with a jerk, 
for the gunnery officer ad- 
dressed me in a very loud tone, 
as follows: ‘“W.—You are 
inattentive. In being inatten- 
tive you are being impertinent. 
You will report yourself to the 
Sub.-Lieutenant on your return 
to the ship, and you will re- 
quest him, from me, to give 
you a dozen.”” ‘No good can 
come of>all this,’ thought I. 
“First I’m to be drowned, 
but if not quite drowned, I’m 
to be beaten. After that I 
have the afternoon watch under 
the worst-tempered man in 
the Service. That will mean 
another half-dozen or perhaps 
@ week’s watch-and-watch. 
Tonight is Guest Night when 
the midshipmen will perform 
many and painful evolutions for 
the benefit of visiting Sub.- 
Lieutenants. Tomorrow is 
General Drill day, a hideous 
prospect for a midshipman at 
any time. To think that I 
joined the Service at my own 
earnest request ! ”’ 

There was no enthusiasm at 
all to be first man down, so 
the gunnery officer decided that 
we would dive by seniority. 
That put me sixth, for being 
rather brainless and very idle, 
I had no great scholastic career 
at Dartmouth and was con- 
sequently the junior midship- 
man in H.M.S. Terrific. 
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I was very much relieved to 
hear the decision of the gunnery 
officer, for it meant that I 
should benefit by the experi- 
ence of five other divers before 
my turn came. There was also 
@ chance of being recalled to 
the ship, or of the sea getting 
up before I could be lowered 
into the depths. I was further 
relieved in mind by being of 
the opinion that in two hours’ 
time the air pump might con- 
ceivably be worked efficiently. 
At the start of operations I 
knew full well that all interest 
would be centred upon the 
diver, and not on the air he 
was—or was not—getting. 
Being one myself, I knew the 
ways of midshipmen. 

The senior midshipman was 
ever a liar, but how great a 
liar even we, who had known 
him for years, had not realised. 
He was clever too, but he over- 
did things that morning when 
he emerged from his dip and 
recounted his adventures in the 
deep. He had been for a long 
walk, he said; had seen a big 
octopus which he threatened 
with his knife; had collected 
many beautiful marine plants 
which he had unfortunately 
dropped on his way to the sur- 
face. In fact, he had seen 
practically everything down be- 
low except a mermaid and 
Father Neptune. But he for- 
got that the water was as clear 
as glass. We had followed his 
every movement with marked 
interest, and what actually 
happened was this :—When he 
reached the bottom his feet 
became entangled in some trail- 
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ing weeds, and he subsided 
gently into a sitting position 
immediately below us. He re- 
mained there until he was 
hauled up ten minutes later. 
The telephone messages he sent 
had not agreed at all with his 
known position, but they filled 
us with great joy nevertheless. 
What an imagination he had! 
Five different people told him 
in five different fashions of his 
direct descent from Ananias, 
Pagett, M.P., Private Pagett 
and several other people well 
known for their mendacity. 
Any display of annoyance on 
his part was entirely useless. 
He was mortified beyond words, 
and for once in his wicked life 
he was beat. 


The next chap was a nervous 
beggar at any time, and now his 
fear that the air supply might 
not meet with his requirements 
grew into something very like 
panic. He asked again and 
again about the air valve on 
the helmet. What happened 
if it jammed? what happened 
if it did not jam? what it felt 
like to have too little air? and, 
finally, what was the effect of 
too much air? He was soon to 
find that out. He had barely 
got under the surface before 
he began to unscrew his air 
valve, and he never reached 
the bottom at all. So much air 
did he admit, that his arms 
and legs straightened out, and 
he came to the surface with a 
rush, looking for all the world 
like an advertisement for 
Michelin tyres. There he lay 
spreadeagled on the water. We 
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were told that he was in no sort 
of danger, so we brought him 
alongside and amused ourselves 
for a while at his expense. 
The pressure of air in his diving- 
suit prevented any bending of 
arm or leg; all he could move 
were his fingers and his face— 
and his face moved alot. The 
grimaces he made were mar- 
vellous to behold, and his fingers 
were contorted into figures most 
fantastic. We prodded him 
with boat-hooks, we ‘spun him 
round and round, sent him out 
for a sail and pulled him back 
again. In the end we hauled 
him alongside, tapped the glass 
of his helmet, and somebody 
placed his cap over it as if on 
a coffin. We screwed up the 
air valve and he assumed quite 
a different shape. We pulled 
him into the boat, and when 
his helmet was removed he 
began to talk. The things he 
said! At any rate they must 
have been a great relief to 
him. 

The next man to go down 
found a valve on his helmet 
that he did not quite under- 
stand, for he—even as I—had 
not paid marked attention to 
the lecture. He gave this 
valve a thoughtless twist as 
he went down, and thereafter 
was unable to find it. This 
valve, when opened, admits a 
small quantity of water to the 
mouth, which can be spat on 
the glass of the helmet if the 
latter becomes fogged. A use- 
ful enough fitting, but when left 
open indefinitely it can admit 
considerably more than a small 
quantity of water. Diver num- 
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ber three was a phlegmatic 
youth and thought nothing 
much of the incoming stream. 
He considered it all part of the 
show, and as he did not wish 
to seem fussy, had not men- 
tioned the matter through the 
telephone. But when we 
started to undress him, we 
found his diving-dress full of 
water up to his neck. No 
fiddling about with valves for 
little Willie, I decided. 

Two more dips, both un- 
eventful, and then came my 
turn. There had been talk of 
the hour being too late for any 
more diving, and my spirits had 
risen accordingly, but they did 
not remain buoyant for long. 
There was no sign of an ap- 
proaching picket boat; the 
gunnery officer fixed me with 
@ most unpleasant eye, and 
“Down you go,” said he. It 
is a fact, I regret to say, that 
I made myself as awkward as 
possible to pack inside a diving- 
suit, but the dressers were by 
this time so expert at their 
work that I was hardly able to 
delay matters for a minute. 
My leaden boots were tied on, 
the brass neckpiece screwed in 
place —it nearly broke my 
collar-bones—weights of lead 
were fixed on my back and 
chest; in short, the whole 
damnable paraphernalia of a 
diver was thrust upon my un- 
willing body. 

I knew that my rubber 
wrist- bands were too loose, 
just as well as I knew that the 
diving-suit had sprung a leak. 
I had thoughts of ripping that 
diving-suit by ‘ accident,’ but 


the diver’s knife had neither 
point nor edge. I put on my 
little red diver’s cap, and as I 
was by this time quite certain 
that I was about to drown, I 
left the remaining halfpenny 
of my monthly wine bill to the 
gunroom mess. I was about 
to engage on a farewell speech 
when I was seized by cruel 
hands and pushed unceremoni- 
ously to the ladder. The helmet 
was screwed to my shrinking 
shoulders, and my head sagged 
downwards. There it remained 
until I submerged. Above 
water it was more than my 
thirteen -and-a-half-inch neck 
could lift. Not daring to touch 
any of the working parts of 
the helmet, I slid helplessly off 
the ladder and descended hun- 
dreds of feet to the bottom of 
the sea. It was really just over 
two fathoms; I remembered 
that afterwards. The only 
thing I realised when I came to 
rest were that my head was 
once more erect, and that it 
was quite possible to look about 
and take notice. But it was a 
strange sensation, and I cannot 
say that I enjoyed it: as for 
the beauties of the deep, one 
saw them with a far greater 
degree of clearness from the 
boat, I thought. I did try 
walking, but found it a great 
deal too much like work, so I 
knelt, found a weed-covered 
rock and sat down on it to rest 
awhile. It was quite a com- 
fortable seat, so I decided to 
remain there. Messages started 
to come through the telephone, 
but I was not going to be 
deprived of my rock by any 
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foolish orders, so at first I 
made no reply at all. After a 
bit, thinking that I recognised 
a friendly voice, I made a 
few bright remarks. Amongst 
other things, I told the chap 
at the other end of the wire 
that he need expect no free 
wine from me after all, for I 
had decided that my need, 
when I returned to the ship, 
would be greater than his. 
Muffled explosions reached me, 
so I gathered that I had been 
speaking to the gunnery officer. 
“Just my luck,” I thought ; 
“another dozen now.” I re- 
ceived a quantity of instruc- 
tions through that telephone, 
but thought it best to pretend 
that I could not hear them, 
and I clung to my rock like a 
limpet. At last I told the 
gunnery officer that his mes- 
sages, fairly clear to start with, 
were growing more and more 
indistinct. Perhaps he thought 
I was becoming afflicted with 
buzzing in the head and other 
complaints known to divers. 
At any rate I was hauled up 
then and there—to my great 
content, be it said, for by that 
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time I knew that I hated 
diving. 

In spite of a wretched start, 
this was to prove my lucky 
day. I made my request to 
the Sub.-Lieutenant, a tor- 
pedo enthusiast who hated 
gunnery and everything to do 
with it. He was glad that I 
had irritated the gunnery 
officer, and ‘‘ Damn all gunnery 
maniacs,” said he. Instead of 
@ hiding I got a glass of sherry 
on the strength of my impertin- 
ence to the head of the hated 
gunnery department. I did 
not deserve that sherry, but 
neither did I deserve a dozen 
for a moment of mental aber- 
ration. Things worked out 
about fair in the life of a mid- 
shipman, I reckoned. The 
day grew brighter and brighter, 
the fleet was ordered to sea, 
there was practically none of 
the dreaded afternoon watch 
in harbour, no Guest Night, and 
the general drill became a thing 
remote and indefinite. 

And the Commander was 
satisfied, for, even as he had 
ordained, the Young Gentlemen 
had dived. 


Ill, HORACE. 


BY SERAPIS. 


The story of Horace is one 
which calls for a light touch. 
A certain delicacy in handling 
is necessary, and due reticence, 
for there were incidents which, 
because of their consequences, 
cannot even now be brought 


into the full glare of public 
knowledge. But for a time he 
was a factor in the life of one 
of His Majesty’s ships, and as 
such it is perhaps right that 
he should be allowed his page 
in history. 
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Born on a rocky islet, appro- 
priately under the Tropic of 
Capricorn, tended by the light- 
house-keeper’s wife, it might 
have been thought that life 
would hold for him nothing 
more poignant than the pangs 
of hunger, and possibly, as he 
grew up, the disquietude of 
love and jealousy. That he 
could ever have been touched 
by the affairs of nations, or 
drawn into the turmoil of a 
world war, must have seemed 
impossible. Yet so it was. 
For on a day in 1914 there 
arrived off the tangled heap 
of rocks and palm-trees which 
was his home, that ubiquitous 
arbiter of fate, a British man- 
of-war, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the whole tenor of 
his life was changed. 

Slowly the ship stood in 
through the outlying reefs, 
stopped and came to anchor. 
A boat was lowered from 
her side, dropped aft to the 
gangway, and the Captain with 
two of his officers was rowed 
ashore. They clambered over 
the rocks and up the steep 
hillside to the lighthouse and 
wireless station, where three 
men and two women watched 
and listened over the broad 
blue waters for sight and sound 
of the outside world. 

Conversation with the opera- 
tors followed, though perhaps 
‘conversation’ is hardly the 
right word for the mixture of 
English, French and a little 
Spanish, with, here and there, 
a word of schoolroom Latin, 
which was the only medium 
of communication. But talk 
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there certainly was, with some 
gesticulation, for about an hour, 
and then, refreshed with the 
always miraculously cool milk 
of young cocoanuts, the Eng- 
lishmen returned to their boat. 
Two lighthouse-keepers accom- 
panied them to their landing- 
place, obedient to the Fate 
which, delighting to sport with 
the affairs of earth, had now 
decided that the time was 
come to enlarge the circle of 
Horace’s experience. 

A spate of words from one 
of the keepers sent the other 
skipping over the _ boulder- 
strewn hillside, to return pres- 
ently carrying in his arms a 
small kid, the lamentation of 
whose bleating filled the air. 
Very carefully he was handed 
into the boat, passed aft and 
deposited in the stern-sheets, 
trembling in every limb. The 
Navigator carried him up the 
ship’s side, and he was re- 
ceived into His Majesty’s Navy 
with the rating of “ Goat, 
mountain, rocky, 1st Class.”’ 

It so happened that the Chief 
Gunner’s Mate was on the 
quarter-deck at the time. He 
was a@ brawny Southern Irish- 
man with the strength of an 
ox and the heart of a child, 
and with all his soul he loved 
animals, especially young ones. 
(Incidentally, it may be that 
his cure for the Irish Question 
—had it been possible—would 
have proved the solution of 
that thorny problem. “ Sure, 
yer Honour,” he said in 1916, 
“T’d go down into Hell and 
dig up Oliver Cromwell! ’’) 
Let us call him Mahony; it 
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was not his name, but it will 
serve. 

“Sorr,” he said, “may I 
take the little spalpeen? I’ll 
put him in the gunnery office 
—'tis himself won’t mind.” 
‘Himself’ was, of course, the 
head of Mahony’s own depart- 
ment, the Gunnery Officer. In 
the course of the next two 
years we learned that you must 
be very secure in Mahony’s 
regard before he would refer 
to you as ‘ himself’ or address 
you as ‘ yer Honour.’ No better 
Petty Officer ever graced the 
Navy. 

Taking the ‘little spalpeen ’ 
gently by an ear, he led him 
forward, saying, “Sure, now, 


Horace, come on—no one’ll 
hurt ye.” That was his 
christening. Horace he was 


from that moment, and Horace 
he remained—though it must 
be confessed that in moments 
of stress he was not infrequently 
referred to as ‘that damned 
goat.’ Instinctively recognis- 
ing a friend, he suffered himself 
to be led away, and in due 
course it was reported that he 
was comfortably bedded down 
in the gunnery office, had con- 
sumed a bowl of condensed 
milk, and had been regularly 
accepted as a member of the 
gunnery staff. 

Mahony’s care for him was 
no less than that of the light- 
house-keeper’s wife. What he 
gave him as his customary 
food I do not know. His 
favourite diet, so far as I was 
able to see, seemed to be one 
of rope-yarns and cigarettes, 
tastes which he shared with 
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every other goat of my ac- 
quaintance, and which will be 
recognised by anyone familiar 
with Malta. In the matter of 
tobacco he was fastidious; he 
had no use for the Virginian 
variety. Turkish or Egyp- 
tian cigarettes were succulent 
dainties to him, but if you 
attempted to fob him off with 
a mere Gold Flake or Woodbine, 
you asked for trouble, and you 
usually got it. The First 
Lieutenant always maintained 
that he had tested him with a 
case containing some of each 
kind, and that Horace had 
deliberately taken all the 
Egyptians and left the re- 
mainder. 

Even in his babyhood he had 
@ roving eye, and as he grew 
up a wild glare, which always 
presaged trouble, would often 
come into his gaze. If he felt 
offended, the bedlamite glint 
would at once make its appear- 
ance; down would go his head 
—and it behoved you to move 
quickly. The life apparently 
suited him; for, eat what he 
might, he throve abundantly. 
Day by day he grew, and along 
with a fine pair of horns he 
developed an amazing sense of 
humour—or devilment. 

He soon outgrew his corner 
in the gunnery office and was 
transferred to a pen built for 
him in the battery. But in 
general he was free of the upper 
deck, and wandered where he 
would ; and he always insisted 
on his unquestioned right of 
entrée to his original sanctuary. 
Bare steel ladders were beyond 
him, though he could manage 
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wooden ones with some diffi- 
culty, so his visits to the mess- 
deck were rare. 

He fell into the routine of 
the ship very quickly, but there 
were some things which roused 
the devil in him, and he showed 
great cunning in expressing his 
dislikes, while it must be ad- 
mitted that his manners were 
not always “all that there is 
of the most gentlemanly.’’ One 
of his pet aversions was morn- 
ing Prayers. He was supposed 
to be shut up during their 
period, but he delighted in 
evading capture, and his antics 
when he succeeded in getting 
on to the quarter-deck com- 
pletely nullified the Chaplain’s 
best efforts. The climax in 
this respect was reached when 
he solemnly chewed the tail of 
the unfortunate Padre’s sur- 
plice into ribbons while that 
long-suffering man, blissfully 
ignorant of the indignity being 
practised upon him, read the 
prayer for deliverance from the 
dangers of the sea and the 
violence of the enemy. After 
that, the gunnery office writer 
was made personally respon- 
sible for seeing that Horace 
was safely behind bars uutil 
Prayers were ended. 

It is—or was—a salutary 
custom in the Navy that im- 
mediately after Prayers the 
ship’s company should be exer- 
cised at physical drill, an acti- 
vity which, in many ships, was 
brought to an end by a five- 
minutes’ run round the upper 
deck. By virtue of their posi- 
tion, Chief Petty Officers are 
exempt from physical jerks, 
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but Chief Petty Officer Mahony 


—as much for the sake of 
example as for the good of his 
health—nearly always took part 
in the run round. This was 
Horace’s opportunity. Some- 
one invariably released him, 
and he would wait and watch 
until Mahony hove in sight. It 
was common talk that a grin 
would break over his face as 
he marked down his victim. 
Certain it is that he at once 
joined the runners, and taking 
station immediately astern he 
took part in the run, enlivening 
the proceedings by repeatedly 
butting the burly Chief Gun- 
ner’s Mate in the hinder parts 
as they ran. I think they both 
enjoyed the game, and Ma- 
hony’s “‘ Arrah, stop ut then!” 
became a catchword in the 
ship. 

Of all the things which Hor- 
ace abominated, easily the chief 
was gun-fire. In his early days 
the opportunities for gun prac- 
tice were rare; but when he 
moved on to the Dardanelles, 
to be in action was an almost 
daily experience, and he suf- 
fered accordingly. He outgrew 
his youthful terror, but the 
noise and shock roused him to 
berserk fury, so he was taken 
below when Action Stations 
was sounded, and shut up in 
a compartment as far removed 
from the guns as possible. 

But gun-fire was at length 
responsible for his leaving us, 
and, sorry though we were to 
lose him—for he was a cheerful 
beast—our loss was his gain, 
and he retired to quiet har- 
bourage in England. 
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We were engaged on one of 
our routine incursions into the 
Straits, and were about to open 
fire, when the Gunnery Lieu- 
tenant, whose station in action 
was aloft, happened to look 
over the side of the fire-control 
position, and saw Horace 
placidly chewing a rope’s end 
immediately outside the star- 
board foremost casemate. 

“Oh, Lord,” he _ said, 
“there’s that damned goat. 
Beaky ’—to a brother officer 
—‘‘tell the T.S. to pass the 
word to Mahony to send up a 
hand to secure him.”’ 

The order was passed, and 
‘Guns,’ engrossed in his job, 
thought no more of it. 

But Mahony was the turret 
gunlayer in the fore turret, and 
with his eye glued to his tele- 
scope and his finger on the 
trigger, was waiting for the 
order to fire. “‘ Och, pass the 
word to Hopkins in the maga- 
zine,” he said, ‘“‘and why the 
divil hasn’t he shut the pore 
feller up already?’ There 
was a certain amount of noise in 
the magazine from the hiss of 
hydraulic machinery and the 
working of hoists and training 
engine, and Leading Seaman 
Hopkins mistook the message. 
He was the coxswain of a 
cutter, and understood it to 
be an order to secure his boat. 

Mark now the devilment of 
Fate! On reaching the upper 
deck, Hopkins, in all good faith, 
piped the order, ‘‘ Away first 
cutters—secure your boat,’’ and 
the Commander at his station 
below, hearing the pipe, at once 
came up to see what was amiss. 
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At that moment came the 
order to fire, and with a rippling 
crash the guns went off. Hor- 
ace, startled out of his life, 
leaped high in the air, and rage 
filled his heart. Who had done 
this vile thing? There was 
only one man in sight; obvi- 
ously he was the crimson dog 
responsible. ‘“‘ Vengeance is 
mine,” thought Horace, and 
with all the force of suddenly 
energised hate he launched him- 
self at the innocent Hopkins. 
Never was there such a soul- 
satisfying butt as that which, 
like the chain rammer of a 
turret gun, struck the unfortu- 
nate Leading Seaman in the 
small of the back. “’Ere, 
mind...” he yelled, but his 
voice was cut off as he pitched 
head foremost down the ladder 
to the mess-deck. His fall was 
broken by the person of the 
Commander, who had just 
stepped on to the ladder and 
was hurled backwards into the 
bulkhead, completely winded 
and speechless. The _ boat- 
swain’s mate with him, hearing 
the one word ‘mind’ as the 
ship shook under the shock of 
discharge of the broadside, 
leaped to the conclusion that 
she had struck a mine. With- 
out an instant’s delay he piped 
the order which he felt certain 
the Commander would have 
given had he been able to 


speak. “Mine —_ starboard 
side,” he roared. “Clear 
lower deck! Close watertight 
doors! All hands on deck!” 


The order went round the 
ship in a flash. As one of the 
men expressed it afterwards, 
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** We’d seen a ship mined, and 
knew ’ow quick she went.” 
In a matter of seconds the 
upper deck was alive with men 
in feverish activity—marines 
running the collision mat for- 
ward to stem the inrush of 
water, boats’ crews clearing 
away their boats’ falls, men 
rigging the main derrick guys 
for hoisting out the bigger 
boats, others casting off the 
securing ropes of the Carley 
life-saving rafts—and in the 
midst, Horace, alert and en- 
raged, tittuping on his hind- 
legs, attacking with complete 
impartiality all and sundry who 
came within his range. 

To the officers on the bridge 
and aloft it seemed that the 
world had gone mad. They 
knew that the ship had not 
struck a mine, and they could 
find no cause for these extra- 
ordinary proceedings. 

The Captain (he said that 
evening that for a moment he 
had thought that fire must have 
broken out in a magazine) was 
the first to grasp the situation. 
Quietly he ordered the bugler 
to sound the “Still,” and in 
the silence which followed the 
blaring notes of the bugle (for 
the “ Still’ commands instant 
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frozen immobility) he stood 
looking over the after-rail of 
the bridge. For a full minute 
—one of those terrible minutes 
when it seems that time itself 
has stopped—he stood without 
speaking. 

Then, in tones which cut 
like a whip, he said: ‘‘ Com- 
mander, will you please get the 
men back to quarters immedi- 
ately. Carry on.’’ That was 
all; but as he turned away a 
hardly repressed smile flickered 
over his face and he murmured, 
** And the sooner that damned 
goat’s curried mutton, the 
sooner we'll win this perishing 
war.” 

The bugle sounded “Carry 
on,’ and in silence the men 
melted away to resume the 
interrupted battle. 

It was Horace’s Waterloo. 
Within the week he was on 
passage to England, and the 
ship knew him no more. Some 
fifteen months later we called 
for a few hours at a certain 
Home port, and Mahony made 
it his business to inquire after 
his friend’s welfare. 

Report has it that he was 
butting the Master-at-Arms 
in the after body round the 
football field. 
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